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PREFACE 


TO 

THE FIEST EDITION. 


A TEW words of personal explanation are due to 
those who may have seen, in the Preface to the 
First Volume of my edition of the Rig-Yeda*, a note 
announcing as ready for publication an Introductory 
Memoir on the Literature of the Veda. Ten sheets 
of this i\Iemoir were printed when, in the beginning 
of the year 1851, I was appointed Deputy Professor, 
and, after the death of my lamented friend, Francis 
Trithen, in the year 1854, Professor of Modern Euro- 
pean Languages and Literature in the Fnivorsity of 
Oxford. In compliance with the statutes of the 
Foundation of Sir Robert Taylor, I had to write 
“ Three Courses of Lectures in every year, on the 
Philology or Literature of some of the principal 
Languages of Europe.” These new and unexpected 
duties rendered it necessary for me to discontinue 
for a time my favourite studies. And when, after 
the first years of my new office, I was able to employ 
again a greater amount of leisure on their prose- 

* Rig-Veda-Sanhitii, the sacred songs of the Brahmans, together 
with the Commentary of Sayanachurya, edited by Max iSIiiller, 
Vol. I., 1849; Yol. II., 1854; A^ol. III., 1856. There will be 
three more volumes, the first of which is to be published next year. 
The first volume of Professor Wilson’s Translation was published 
1850 ; the second, 1854; the third, 1857. 
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cution, I felt that I should better serve the in- 
terests of Sanskrit Philology by devoting all my 
spare time to editing the text and commentary of the 
^"eJa, than by publishing the results, more or less 
fragmentary, of ray own researches into the language, 
literature, and religion of the ancient Brahmans. 

In resuming now, after the lapse of nearly ten 
years, tlie publication of these Essays, I may regret 
tliat on many points I have been anticipated by others, 
who during the interval have made the Yeda the 
special subject of their studies. But this regret is 
fully balanced by the satisfaction I feel in finding 
that, in the main, my original views on the literature 
and religion of the Yedic age have not been shaken, 
either by my own continued I’esearches or by the re- 
searclies of others; and that tlie greater part of this 
work could be printed, as it now stands, from the 
original manuscript. It will be seen, however, that 
in the notes, as well as in the body of the work, I have 
availed myself, to the best of my ability, of all the 
really important and solid information that could be 
gathei'ed from the latest works of Sanskrit philologists. 
The frequent references to the works of Wilson, 
Burnouf, Lassen, Benfey, Roth, Boehtlingk, Kuhn, 
Regnier, Weber, Aufrecht, Whitney, and others, will 
show whei’e I have either derived new light from the 
labours of these eminent scholars, or found my own 
conclusions confirmed by their independent testimony. 
Believing, as I do, that literary controversy is more 
apt to impede than to advance the cause of truth, I 
liave throughout carefully abstained from it. Where it 
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seemed necessary to controvert unfounded statements 
or hasty conclusions, I have endeavoured to do so by 
stating the true facts of the case, and the legitimate 
conclusions that mav be drawn from tlicse facts. 

My readers have to thank Dr. Biihler, a i)upil of 
Professor Benfey of Gottingen, for the alphabetical 
index at the end of this volume. 


:\rAX MULLER 


Raj jMaiilcnhrad, 

A<tu .3. i8ij9. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tull seventy )’ears have passed since Sir ^Yilliam 
Jones published his translation of Sakuntala’, a woi’k 
Avhich may fairly be considered as the starting-point 
of Sanskrit philology. The first appearance of this 
beautiful specimen of dramatic art created at the 
time a sensation throughout Europe, and the most 
rapturous praise vus bestowed upon it by men of 
high authority in matters of taste.^ At the same 
time the attention of the historian, the philologist, 
and the philosopher was roused to the fact that; 


’ “ iSacontala, or tlie Fatal Ring, an Indian drama, translated 
from the original Sanskrit and Prakrit. Calcutta, 1789.” There 
have since appeared three editions of tlie Sanskrit text, and trans- 
lations in French, German, Italian, Danish, and Swedish. A new 
and very elegant Engli.sh version has lately been published by 
Professor Williams. Hertford, 1856. 

Goethe was one of the greatest admirers of fsakuntala, as may 
be seen from the lines written in hia Italian Travels at Naples, 
and from his well-known Epigram : 

“Willt Du die Bliithe des friihen, dieFriie'hte dcs spiiteren Jahres, 
Willt Du was reizt und entzUckt, willt Du was siittigt und nahrt, 

Willt Du den Himinel, die Erde init einom Namen begreifen, 

Nenn ich, Sacoiitala, Dieh, und soist Alles gesagt.” 

“Wilt thou the blossoms of spring and the fruits that are later in season, 
Wilt thou have charms and delights, wilt thou have strength and support, 
Wilt thou with one shoit word encompass the earth and the heaven, 

All is said if I name only, Sacontala, thee.” 
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a complete literature liaJ been preserved in ludiu, 
which promised to open a new leaf in the ancient 
history of mankind, and deserved to become the 
object of serious study. And although the en- 
thusiasm with which works like Sakuntahi were at 
first received by all who took an interest in literary 
curiosities could scarcely be ex{)ccted to last, the real 
and scientific interest excited by the language, the 
literature, the pliilosophy, and antiquities of India has 
lasted, and has been increasing ever since. England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
and Greece have each contributed their share towards 
the advancement of Sanskrit philology, and names like 
those of Sir "W. Jones, Colcbrooke, AYilson, in England, 
Burnouf in France, the two Schlegels, \Y. von Hum- 
boldt, Bopp, and Lassen, in German}', have secured 
to this branch of modern scholarship a firm standing 
and a universal reputation. The number of books 
that have been published by Sanskrit scholars in the 
course of the last seventy years is but small. ^ Those 
works, however, represent large anti definite results, 
important not only in their bearing on Indian anti- 
quities, but, as giving birth to a new sj’stem of Com- 
parative Philology, ot the highest possible importance 
to philology in general.- In little more than half a 

' Professor Gildemeister, in his most laborious and accurate 
work, “ Bibliotliecaj Sanscritm Specimen, Bonnm, 1847,” brings 
tlie number of books that have been published up to that time in 
Sanskrit idiilology to 603, exclusive of all works on Indian anti- 
quities and Comparative Philology. During the last twelve years 
that number has been considerably raised. 

^ Professor Lassen, in his work on Indian Antiquities, now in 
course of publication, is giving a resume of the combined labours 
of Indian philologists during the last seventy years, sifted critically 
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cH iitmy, Sanskrit has gained its proper [)lac(‘ in tlie 
republic of learning, side b_y side with (jreek and 
Latin. The priYileges which these two languages 
enjoy in the educational system of modern Jlurope 
will scarcely ever be shared by Sanskrit. Hut no one 
Vvdio -wishes to acquire a thorough knowledge of tliese 
or any other of the Jndo.-Luropean languages, — no 
one Avho takes an interest in the philosophy and the 
historical growth of human speccli, — no one who 
desires to study tlie history of that branch of man- 
kind to which we ourselves belong, and to discover in 
the first germs of the language, religion, and my- 
thology of our forefathers, the wisdom of Him who is 
not the God of the Jews only, — can, for the future, 
dispense with some knowledge of the language and 
ancient literature of India. 

And yet Indian philology is still in its infancy, and 
the difficulties with which it has liad to contend have 
been great, much givatcr, indeed, than tlmse wliich 
lay in the way of Greek philoh'gy after its revival in 
the fifteenth century. Seventy 3'ears after the fall of 
Constantinople, the classical Avorks of Greek literature 
AA-ere not only studied from manuscripts : they had 
been edited and printed. There AA’cre men like 
lleuchlin, Erasmus, and Melanchtlion, AAdm had inves- 
tigated the most important documents in thedilTcrent 
periods of Greek literature, and possessed a general 
knoAA-lcdge of the historical groAvth of the Greek 

and arranged soientilically by a man of the most extensile learning, 
and of tlie soundest principles of criticism. His work may indeed 
be considered as bringing to its conclusion an important period of 
Sanskrit philology, Avliieli had taken its beginning with Sir \\ . 
Jones's translation of t^akuntala. liidi'chc Alterthums-Kunde, 
von Christian Lassen. Bonn, 1847 — l-SoS. 

B 2 
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niintl. Learned Greeks 'vvlio were takini; refuge in 
the west of Europe, particularly in Italy, had brought 
with them a sufficient kiiowlcHlge to teach their lan- 
guage and literature ; and they were able and ready 
to guide the studies of those who were afterwards to 
contribute to the revival of classical learning in 
Europe. Men began where they ought to begin, 
namely, with Homer, Herodotus, and Thucydides, and 
not with Anacreontic jwetry or Xco-Platonist philo- 
sophy. But when our earliest Sanskrit scholars 
directed their attention to Indian literature, the dif- 
ficulties they had to struggle with were far greater. 
Kot to mention the burning and enervating sky of 
India, and the burden of their official occupations, 
men like Halhed, Wilkins, and Sir AV. Jones could 
hardly find a single Brahman who would undertake 
to teach them his sacred idiom. AVhen, after some 
time, learned Pandits became more willing to impart 
their knowledge to Europeans, their own views of 
Indian history and literature were more apt to mislead 
their pupils than to guide them in a truly historical 
direction. Thus it happened that, at the beginning 
of Sanskrit philology, preference was given either to 
works which still enjoyed amongst the Hindus them- 
selves a great, but frequently undeserved, jjopularity, 
or to those which by their poetical beauty attracted 
the attention of men of taste. Everything Indian, 
whether Manu s Code of Laws, the Bhagavadgita, 
Sakuntala, or the Hitopadesa, was at that time con- 
sideied to be of great and extravagant antiquity, and 
It was extremely difficult for European scholars to 
orm a right opinion on the real merits of Indian 
iterature. The literary specimens received from 
n la n ere generally fragments only of larger works : 
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or, if not, they had liccn chosen so indisciiniinately 
fi-oin different aii'I widely distant periods, tliat it was 
impossible to derive from them an adequate know- 
ledge of the rise and fall of the national literature of 
India. 

Herder, in other respects an excellent judge of 
ancient national poetry, committed himself to some 
extraordinary remarks on Indian literature. In his 
criticism on Sakuntala, written in tlie form of letters 
to a friend, he says: “Do you not widi with me, 
that instead of these endless religious books of the 
Yedas, Upavedas, and Upangas, tluy would give us 
the more useful and more agreeable tvorks of the 
Indians, and especially their best poetry of every 
kind ? It is here the mind and character of a nation 
is best bvotight to life before us, and I gladly admit, 
that I have received a truer and more real notion of 
the manner of thinking among the ancient Indians 
from this one Sakuntala, than from all their Upnekats 
and Bagavedams.” ^ The fact is that at that time 
Herder’s view on the endless religious books of the 
Vedas, could otdy have been formed from a wretched 
translation of the Bagavedam, as he calls it, — that 
is, tlie Bhagavatapurana, — a Sanskrit work composed 
as many centuries after as the Vedas were belore 
Christ ; or from the Ezour-vedam, a very coarse for- 
gery, if, indeed, it was intended as such, written, as 
it appears, by a native servant, for the use of the 
famous Jesuit missionary in India, Roberto de Xo- 
bilibus." 


' Herder’s Schrifteti, vol. ix. p. 226, Zur schunen LitcriUur und 
Kunst. Tiibingen, 1807. 

2 Comp. Account of a discovery of a Modern Imitation of the 

B 3 
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Even at a much later time, men who pi^sriesseil the 
true tact of an historian, like Niebuhr, luiYe abstained 
from passing sentence on the history of a nation 
whose literature had only just been recovered, and 
had not yet passed through the ordeal of philological 
criticism. In his Lectures on Ancient History, 
Niebuhr leaves a place open for India, to be filled up 
when the pure metal of history should have been 
extracted from the ore of Brahmanic exaso-eration 
and superstition. 

Other historians, however, thought they could do 
what Niebuhr had left undone ; and after perusing 
some poems of Kalidasa, some fables of the Ilitopade&a, 
some verses of the Ananda-lahari, or the mystic poetry 
of the Bhagavadgita, they gave, with the aid of Mega- 
sthenes and Apollonius of Tyana, a so-called historical 
account of the Indian nation, without being aware 
that they were using as contemporary witnesses, 
authors as distant from each other as Dante and 
Virgil. No nation has, in this respect, been more 
unjustly treated than the Indian. Not only have 
general conclusions been drawn from the most scanty 
materials, but the most questionable and spurious 
authorities have been employed without the least 
historical investigation or the exercise of that critical 
ingenuity, which, from its peculiar character, Indian 
literature requires more than any other.' 

Veda?, with Remarks on the genuine works, by Fr. Ellis ; Asiatic 
Researches, xiv. p. 1—59: Calcutta, 1822. 

Professor H. H. \\ ilson, in the preface to his translation of 
the Vishnu-Puran.% remarks : “ It is the boast of inductive philo- 
sophy that it draws its conclusions from the careful observation 
and accumulation of facts ; and it is equally the business of all 
phtlosophtcal research to determine its facts before it ventures 
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There is another circumstance wliich lias retarded 
the progress of Sanskrit pliilology : an aftectation of 
that learned pedantry 'wliieli has done so much mis- 
eliief to Greek and Latin scholarsliip. We have much 
to learn, no doubt, from classical scholars, and nothin" 
can be a better preparation for a Sanskrit student 
than to have passed througli the school of a Bentley 
or a Hermann. But in Greek and Imtiu scholarshij) 
the distinction between useful and useless knowledge 
has almost disappeared, and the real objects of the 
study of tliese ancient languages have been well nig'h 
forgotten. ?\lore than half of the publications of clas- 
sical seholnrs have tended only to impede our acc('ss 
to tlie master-works of the ancients; and a saneuion 
has been given to a kind of learning, which, however 
creditable to the individual, is of no benefit to tlie 
}>ublic at large. A similar spirit has infected Sanskrit 
philology. Sanskrit texts have been edited on which 
no rational man ought to waste his time. Essays 
have been written on sulijects on which it is folly to 
be wise. These remarks are not intended to disparage 
critical scholarship or to depreciate the results which 
have been obtained by minute and abstruse erudition. 
But scholars who devote all their time to critical nice- 
ties and recondite subtleties are apt to foi’get that 
these are but accessories. Knowledge which has no 
oliject beyond itself is, in most cases, but a pretext 
for vanity. It is so easy, even for the most superti- 

upon speculation. This procedure has not been observed in tlie 
investivation of the mythology and traditions of tlie Hindus. 
Impatience to generali.se lias availed itself greedily of wliatevcr 
promised to aflbrd matcri.als for generalisation ; .and llie most erro- 
ntons views have been confidently advocated, because tlie guides 
to wliich their authors trusted were ignorant or insufficient.” 

B i 
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cial scholar, to bring together a vast mass of iiiforina- 
tion, bearing more or less remotely on questions of no 
importance whatsoever. The test of a true scholar is 
to be able to find out what is really important, to 
state with precision and clearness the results of long 
and tedious researches, and to suppress altogether lu- 
cubrations, which, though they might display the 
laboriousness of the "writer, would but encumber his 
subject with needless difficulty. 

The object and aim of philology, in its liighest 
sense, is but one, — to learn what man is, by learning 
what man has been. "With this principle for our 
pole-star, we shall never lose ourselves, though en- 
gaged in the most minute and abstruse inquiries. 
Our own studies may seemingly refer to matters that 
are but secondary and preparatory, to the clearance, 
so to say, of the rubbish which passing ages have left 
on tlie monuments of the human mind. But we shall 
never mistake that rubbish for the moniunents which 
it covers. And if, after years of tiresome labour, we 
do not arrive at the results which we e-spected, — if 
we find but spurious and unimportant fabrications of 
individuals, where we thought to place ourselves face 
to face with the heroes of an ancient world, and 
among ruins that should teach us the lessons of former 
ages, — "we need not be discourajred nor ashamed, for 

* w / 

in true science even a disappointment is a result. 

If, then, it is the aim of Sanskrit philology to sup- 
ply one of the earliest and most important links in 
the history of mankind, we must go to work histo- 
rically ; that is, w'e must begin, as far as we can, wdth 
the beginning, and then trace gradually the growth 
of the Indian mind, in its various manifestations, as 
far as the remaining literary monuments allow us to 
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follow tills course. luit lias been saiil with retrarJ 
to jiliilosoph}', that “we mu^t aecjuire a knowledwi of 
the beauuihio- aiul liivt principles, Ijceaiise then only 
call Ave say that we umlerstand any thing Avhen AVe be- 
UcA’e A\e know its real beginning, ’ ap]>lie.s Avith eipnil 
force to history. Now every one acquainted Avitli In- 
dian literature, must have observed how impossible it 
is to open any book on Indian subjects Avlthout being 
throAvn back upon an earlier authority, Avhich is ge- 
nerally acknoAA’ledged by the Indians as the bii'-is of 
all their lUioAvledge, Avbetlier sacrcel or jirofane. I'liis 
earlier authority, whicli avc (ind alluded to in theolo- 
gical and philosophical Avorks, as well us in poetry, in 
codes of law, in astronomical, grammatleul, metrical, 
and lexicographic compositions, is called by one com- 
prehensive name, the Icc/n. 

It is Avith the Veda, therefore, that Indian philo- 
logy ought to begin, if it is to folloAv a natural and 
historical course. So great an influence has the Vedic 
age (the historical period to Avhich avc arc justified in 
referring the formation of the sacred te.xts) exercised 
upon all succeeding periods of Indian history, .so 
closely is every branch of literature connected Avith 
Vedic traditions, so deeply have the religious and moral 
ideas of that priniitiAe era taken root in the mind of 
the Indian nation, so minutely has almost every private 
and public act of Indian life been regulated bv old 
traditionary precepts, that it is impossible to find the 
right point of vierv for judging of Indian religion, 
morals, and literature Avithout a knoAvledge of the 
literary remains of the Vedic asre. Xo one c.ould 
fairly say that those men A\'-ho first liegan tij study 
Sanskrit, noAV seventy years ago, ought to iiave begun 
Avith reading the Veda. The difliculties coimected 
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with the stud}^ of the ^'eda would have made such a 
course utterly impossihlc and useless. JSut since the 
combined labours of Sanski'it scholars have now ren- 


dered the study of that language of more easy access, 
since the terminology of Indian grammarians and 
commentators, which not long ago was considered un- 
intelligible, has become more familiar to us, and manu- 
scripts can be more readily prociu’ed at the principal 
public libraries of Europe, Sanskrit philology has no 
longer an excuse for ignoring the Vedic age. 

It might be inferred from the very varicUy of sub- 
jects upon which, as has been just observed, the Veda 
is quoted as the last and highest authority, that by 
A cda must be understood something more than a 
single work. It would be, indeed, m.ueh nearer the 
truth to take “A eda” as a collective name for the 
sacred literature of tlie A^edic age, which fmans, so to * 
speak, tlie background of the whole Indian world. 


Many of the works which belonged to that period of 
literature have been irrecoverably lost. AVith regard 
to many of them, though their existence cannot be 
doubted, it is uncertain wlsether they were ever com- 
mitted to writing. A large number, however, of 
A edic works does still exist ; and it will require 
many years before they can be edited together with 
their TOinmentaries. Till then it will be' impossible 
to airi\c at definite results on man}'' questions con- 
nected with AT'dic literature, and it would not be safe 
to take a comprehensive view of the whole AT-dic age 
e ore all the sources have been exhausted from 
which its history and character can be studied, 
i- ot ling could be farther from the purpose of this 
us oiica essay than to attempt anj'thing of this kind 
at present. AA hat I have to offer are but Prolego- 
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mena to the Veda, or treatises on some preliuiiiuiry 
questions connected with the history of the Vedic 
There are points which can be settled with 
eonquete certainty, tiiongh it may he im]_)ossible to 
bring, as yet, the whole sveiglit of evidcaice to bear 
upon thorn; and the general (ptestion as to the au- 
thenticity, the antiquity, and the dift’erent periods of 
A edic literature, ought to be answered even before 
beginning an edition of A^edic works. Again, there 
arc many q\testions of special interest for Sanskrit 
literature, in which even now, with the materials 
that have been published, and with the help of manu- 
scripts that are accessible iu the public rd)raries of 
Murope, it is possible to arrive at certain rcMdrs; 
while other points are such that even after the com- 
plete publication of all Vedic texts and commentaries, 
they will remain open to dillcrent views, and will 
necessarily become the subject of literary discussions. 
The principal object of tlie following essays will bo to 
put the antiquity" of the A eda iu its proper light, ily 
antiquity, however, is meant, not only the chrono- 
logical distance of the A’edic age front our own, mea- 
sured by the revolutions and tiie progress of the 
heavenly bodies, but also and still more, the distance 
between tlie intellectual, moral, and religious state of 
men as represented to us during the \ edic age, com- 
pared with that of other jteriods of lustoiy, — a dis- 
tance ■which can only be measured by’ the revolutions 
and the progress of the human mind. 

Xo one tvlio is at all acquainted with tiie position 
which India occujties in the history of tlie world, would 
expect to find many synchronisms hct\V‘-eii the his- 
tory of the llrahmans and that of other naiioiis before 
the date of the origin of Duddhioiu iu India. Al- 
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though the Brahmans of India belong to the same 
family, the Aryan or Indo-European family, which 
civilised the wliole of Euro])e, the two great branches 
of that primitive race were ke[)t asunder for centuries 
after their first separation. The main stream of the 
Aryan nations has always flowed towards the north- 
west. No historian can tell us by what impulse 
tliose adventurous Komads were driven on through 
Asia towards tlie isles and shores of Europe. The 
first start of this world-wide mio^ration belongs to a 
period far beyond the reach of documentary history ; 
to times when the soil of Europe had not been trodden 
by either Celts, Germans, Slavonians, Romans, or 
Greeks. But whatever it was, the impulse was as 
irresistible as the spell which, in our own times, sends 
the Celtic tribes towards the prairies or the regions 
of gold across the Atlantic. It requires a strong will, 
or a great amount of inertness, to be able to withstand 
the impetus of such national, or rather ethnical move- 
ments. Few will stay behind when all are going. 
But to let one’s friends depart, and then to set out 
ourselves to take a road Avhich, lead where it may, 
can never lead us to join those again who speak our 
language and worship our gods — is a course wdiich 
only men of strong individuality and great self-de- 
pendence are capable of pursuing. It was the course 
adopted by the southern branch of the Aryan family, 

the Brabmanic Aryas of India and the Zoroastrians 
of Iran. 

At the firot dawn of ■ traditional history we see 
these Aryan tribes migrating across the snow of the 
Himalaya southward toward the “ Seven Rivers” 
(the Indus, the five rivers of the Panjab and the 
Sarasvati), and ever since India has been called their 
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lioine. That bcioiv tliat time thcv had been livln<’' 

’’ ^ 

in more northern reu'ion-^, within tlic hame precincts 
wiili the ancestors of the Greeks, the Italian^, Slavo- 
nians, Germans, and Gelts, is a fact as lirmly csta- 
bli.slied as that the iS’ormans of William the Cmapieror 
were the iNorthinen of Scandinavia. The evidence of 
language is irrefragable, and it is the only evidence 
worth listening to with regard to ante historical 
periods. It would have been next to impossible to 
discover any traces of relationship between the 
swarthy natives of India and their compierurs, 
whether Alexander or Clive, but for the testimony 
borne by language. What other evidence could have 
r(>ached back to times when Greece was not j)eopled 
by Greeks, nor India by Hindus ? Yet these are the 
times of which we are speaking. What authority 
would have been strong enough to persuade the 
Grecian army, that their gods and their hero ancestors 
were the same as those of King Torus, or to convinei! 
the English soldier that the same blood was running 
in his veins and in the veins of the dark Bengalese ? 
And yet there is not an English jury now a days, 
which, after examining the hoary documents of lan- 
guage, would reject the claim of a eommon descent 1 * 
and a legitimate ixlationship between Hindu, Greek, 
and Teuton. Many words still live in India and 
in England, that have v.itne.ssed the first separation of 
the northern and southern Aryans, and these are 
witnesses not to be shaken by cross-examination. 
The terms for God, for house, for father, mother, son, 
daughter, for dog and cow, for heart and tear,', fur 
axe and tree, identical in all the Indo-European 
idioms, are like the watchwords ut’ sohUun's. We 
challenge the seeming stranger; and whether he 
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answer with the lips of a Greek, a Ger:i:an. or an 
Indian, we recognise him as one of ourselves. Though 
the historian may sliake his licad, though the physio- 
logist may doubt, anti the poet scorn the idea, all 
must yield before the facts fiirnisln d by Luiguage, 
There a time when the ancestors of tlic Celts, the 
Germans, the Slavonians, the Greeks, ami Italians, 
the Tersians, and Hindus, tverc living together with- 
in the same fences, separate from the ancestors of 
the Semitic and Turanian races. 

It is more diffieult to prove that the Hindu was 
the last to leave this common home, that he saw his 
brothers all depart towards the setting sun, and that 
then, turning towards the south and the cast, he 
started alone in search of a new world. Hut as in 
his language and in his grammar he has preserved 
something of what seems peculiar to each of the 
northern dialects singly, as he agrees with the Greek 
and the German where the Greek and the Gennan 
seem to differ from all the rest, and as no other lan- 
guage has carried off so large a share of the common 
Aryan heirloom — whether roots, grammar, words, 
mythes, or legends— it is natural to suppose that, 
Though perhaps the eldest brother, the Hindu was . 
the last to leave the central home of tlie Aryan 
fainilv. 

I he Aryan nations who pursued a north-westerly 
direction, stand before us in history as the principal 
fnations of north-western Asia and Europe. They 
have been the prominent actors in the great drama of 
/history, and have carried to their fullest growth all 
the elements of active life with which our nature is 
enclosed. I hey have perfected society and morals, 
ancl we learn from their literature and works of art 
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the cloinents of science, the laws of art, and the 
principles of pliilosopliy. Tn continual struggle with 
eatdi (Jther and with Semitic and 'J'uranian races, tliese 
Arj-an nations have hccoino the rulers of history, aiul 
it seems to be tlieir mission to link all parts of tin; 
Avorld together by the chains of civilisation, com- 
merce, and religion. In a word they represent the 
Aiyan man in his historical character. 

But while most of the members of the Aryan family 
followed this glorious path, the sontliern tril)es weia' 
slowly migrating towards the nnjuntains which gird 
the north of India. After crossing the narrow passes 
of the Hinduknsh or the Himalaya, they conquered 
or drove before them, as it seems without much 
eilbrt, the aboriginal inhabitants of the Trans-IIima- 
layan countries. They took for their guides the prin- 
cipal rivers of Xortlicrn India, and were led by them 
to new homes in their beautiful and fertile valleys. 
It seems as if the great mountains in the north had 
afterwards closed for centuries their (fyclopian g.ates 
against ricAV immigrations, while, at the same time, 
the Avaves of the Indian Ocean kept Avateh OA'er the 
southern border's of the peninsula. None of the great 
conrpierors of antiquity — Sesostris, bemirami-A, Xe- 
buchadnezzar, or Cyrus, Avlro AAuiged a kind of bali- 
nomadic Avarfare OA'er Asia, Africa, and Lurope, and 
Avhose names, traced in cliaracters of blood, are .still 
legible on the threshold of liistory*, distui'bed the 

^ Thus vStrabo says, XV. 1.6.: C£ no av cimia ytrotro 

TrifTTLc 77£^n riop £K tjIc •‘otavrriQ ffTfiaTelac rov Kroou tj rt/c — f- 

l.iipafucoc ; ^uya—o(paly£rai ci ttwc iv'u* Tounp, 

KtXevuji- aTTirTTth' rale apy^ataic nEoi Iitwr I'Tropidii ' ovre yap Trap 
(TTaXiji'ai ttvte arpaTuiy oor IrrEXOcif t:.(ijOcy Kai KpEiT^i^Tai, 
TT\))y psO’ "II/Ki*»\£(U.’C Ato) kitt Ttfr i i/v ^j£ra Ma/*,‘£CA;/'wr. 
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peaceful seats of these Aiyan settlers. Left to tlieni- 
selves ill a world of their own, witiiout a past, and 
Avithout a future before them, they had nothing' but 
themselves to ponder on. Struggles there must have 
been in India also. Old dynasties Averc destroyed, 
Avhole families annihilated, and new empii-es founded. 
Yet the iuAvard life of the Hindu ivas not changed by 
these convulsions. His mind Avas like the lotus leaf 
after a slimver of rain has passed OA'er it ; liis cha- 
racter remained the same, passive, meditatii'e, quiet, 
and full of faith. 

The chief elements of discord amongst the peaceful 
inhabitants of this rich country Avei’e, the struggle 
for supremacy between the difterent classes of so- 
ciety, the subjugation of the uncivilised inhabitants, 
particularly in the south of India, and the pressure 
of the latest comers in the north upon the possessors 
of the more fertile countries in the south. 

These three struggles took place in India at an 
early period, and Avere sufficiently important to have 
called forth the actiAm faculties of any but the Indian 


^ati ot Xiiruicrrpiy flit’ Toy AiyvTvrwP’ Kdi TenpKott u tov AlOiot^a itos 
EupuTTps xpotXOtii'. ^ai3oKOCpd(Topoy ci Toy Trapci XaXcaioic; tv- 
c^oKtfit'iffatTn lipapXiovQ paWoy pal ewg XrpXiiy iXdrrnr fti^pi 
ctdpo pal Tedpptoya dtjapiadar ipOtoy U ip tTiq 'li^pplag UQ n)y 
Gp^ptjy pal^ rdf Uoyroy tlyoyGr ri/y arpariav. 'HdydvpfToy it t'ov 
X piOpr itrupafiuy rpc ’Affiae fu^pt Alyitrrov ■ rpe ci 'Itiippc fipdit’a 
’<iii,u)t (t^atrdau Ktii Xepipafity o a-Kodaytiy vpd ri}^ 
iUpjrac ce faaSt,f6povi piv ip rqj 'lyZippQ p£Ta 7 refitl.a<Tdat "Yepapag ‘ 
£pei Cf fip arpaTcvffai, d\\' iyyd^ i\0ety fxdyoy, i,yipa RSpos I'iXavyey 
e^t natxaayirac. AA'ith regard to the expeditions of Herakles and 
Dionysos, Strabo adds: Koi rd irrpi 'Hpa.Xeovc «» Awyitrov 

UyaaOiype pty per dXiyuty triarii iiyurcu ■ rHy c iiWaty o’l TrXeiovs, 
. . j,,, * Ef'“ro(7-0£r7jc, airnrra pat pvdwct], padd'trep pal to. Trapci 

llJnnw IsTf? ^^"Sasthenis Indica, ed. Scliwanbeck. 
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'nation. In tlu'se stnip'glcs wo may roi’oynise almost 
tlie same elomcnt.s by wliioh the Grcok oliaractor 
was perfected and matured. I'uit Iioa’ ditforent 
have been tlie results upon the Indian mind ! The 
struggle for supremacy between the ditferent clas>es, 
Avliich in Greece ended with ' the . do^v•nfall of the 
tyrannies and the rising of well -organised republics, 
has its counterpart in India in the extirpation of the 
Ivshatriya race and the triumph of the I’rahmans 
t li r on gh Para.s u- R a ma . ' 

The second struggle, or the war against the un- 
civilised inhabitants of the South, is represented by 
the Indian poet of the Rumayana as the battle of a 
■divine hero against evil, spirits and uncouth giants. 
What this is to India, the war of Persia was to 
Greece; the victory of patriotic valour over brute 
force. The Muses of Herodotus are the Ramuyana 
of IJelks. 

In the third of these parallel strugglers the contrast 
is no less striking. We follow, witli a mourntid 
interest, the narrative of international jealousies be- 
tween the different states of Greece ; we see how one 


' “ P.arasu-Rama cleared the earth thrice seven times of the 
Kshatriya caste, and filled with their lilood the five larjic hakes of 
Samanta-panchaka, from whicii he otfered libations to the race of 
rthrigu. Oti'ering a solemn sacrifice to the king of the gods, 
Parasu-Rama presi-nted tlu- earth to tlie ministering piiests. 
Having given the earth to Kawapa, the hero of immeasurable 
prowess retired to the Jlahemlra mountain, where he -till resides ; 
and in this manner was there enmity between him and the rare 
of the Kshatriyas, and thu.s was the whole earth eoiKiurrril by 
Para.-u-Ruma.’' (Vi.'huu-Piiraiia, p. 40.3.) In the iMaliribhara!a 
the earth ir made to '.'ly. ’‘The fathi-r-" and trraii.’n ahn- of tliC'i; 
Kshatriyas havr !na n killnl hv ihi- i.-m'-i-el. Kama in warfavi. 
on my arromit. " 

(■ 
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tries to crush the power of the other, while all are* 
preparing the common ruin of the country. But 
what characters are here presented to our analysis, 
what statesmanship, Avliat eloquence, what bravery ! 
In India the war of the Mahabharata was, perhaps, 
more bloody than the Peloponnesian war; but in 
the hands of the Brahmans the ancient epic has 
dirindled into a didactic legend. 

Greece and India are, indeed, the two opposite 
poles in the historical development of the Aryan man. 
yTo the Greek, existence is full of life and reality ; to 
the Hindu it is a dream, an illusion. The Greek is 
at home Avherc he is born ; all his energies belong to 
his country : he stands and falls ivith his party, and 
is ready to sacrifice even his life to the glory and 
independence of Hellas. The Hindu enters this world 
as a stranger; all his thoughts are directed to another 
world ; he takes no part even where he is driven to 
act ; and when he sacrifices his life, it is but to be 
delivered from it. 

No wonder that a nation like the Indian cared so 
little for history ; no wonder tliat social and political 
virtues tvere little cultivated, and the ideas of the 
Useful and the Beautiful scarcely knovm to them. 
A ith all this, hoAvever, they had what the Greek was 
as little capable of imagining as they were of realising 
the elements of Grecian life. The}’ shut their eyes 
to this Avorld of outward seeming and activity, to 
open them full on the world of thought and rest. 
Iheir life was a yearning after eternity ; their activity 
a struggle to return into tliat divine essence from ivhich 
this life seemed to have severed them. Believing as 
they did in a divine and really existing eternal Being 
(ro ovrrt); oy), they could not believe in the existence 
(<f tins |)a'<>i!ig world. If the one existed, the otlicr 
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could only seem to exist ; if they lived in the one, 
they could not live in the other. Their existence on 
earth was to them a, problem, their eternal life a 
certainty. The highest object of their religion was 
to restore that bond ‘ by which their own self (atinan) 
was linked to the eternal Self (paraniatmaii) ; to re- 
cover that unity which had been clouded and ob- 
scured by the magical illusions of reality, by the 
so-called iJayfi of creation. It scarcely entered their 
mind either to doubt or to affirm the immortality- of 
the soul", except in later times, and then only for 
philosophical and controversial purposes."’ Not ordy 
their religion and literature, but their very language, 
reminded them daily of that relation betAveen the real 

' In one of tho old hymns of tlie Rig-vedn this thought seems 
to weigh upon the mind of tlie poet, when he says : 

“Poets discovered in tlicir heart, througli meditation, the liciudof 
Uhe existing in the non-exiuing." Rv. x. 1‘29. 4. 

- In the Veda life after death is not frequently alluded to, and 
it is more for tho goods of this world, for strength, long life, a 
large family, food, and cattle, that the favour of the gods is im- 
plored. One of the rewards for a pious life, liowcver, consists in 
being admitted after death to the seat of the gods. Thus Kakshivat 
says, Rv. i. 12o. 3 : “ He who gives alms goes and stands mi the 
highest place in heaven, he goes to the gods.’’ Thus Dirghatamas 
(Rv. i. IdO. 3), after having rebuked those who are rich, and do 
nut give alms, nor worship the gods, exelaims, “ The kind mortal, 
O Sage, is greater than the great in heaven ; let us worship thee, 
O Agni, for ever and ever I ’’ 

The technical term “ prety.abhava,’’ which occurs so frequently 
in Indian philosophy, and has generally been rendered by “ < on- 
(litiun of the soul after death,” means really the state in wliieli we 
are while living on earth. Our pre-ent life, aeei vdlug to lui’iian 
uiotious, is “ bliava,” birth and grouth, “ pretya," after a previeiis 
deatli. 
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and the seeming world. The word I'lttmiji, fur instance, 
wbicli in the Veda occurs often as tman, means life, 
particularly animal life. Thus we read, Uv. i. GO. 8., 

Increase, 0 bright Indra ! this our manifold food, 
like water all over the earth; by which, 0 Hero! thou 
givest us A/h, like sap, to move eviu-y where.” Here 
i/nan means the vital principle, and is compared wuth 
the juice that circulates in plants. In another hymn, 
addressed to the horse which is to be sacrificed (Kv. 
i. 162. 20.), the poet says, “ ila t\a tapat priya atniV 
piyantarn,” literally, “ Let not thy dear self burn or 
afflict thee as thou approachest the sacrifice,” Here 
pi-iT/a atrna corresponds to the Greek rjop. But 
we find atman used in a higher sense also in the Veda. 
For instance, Rv. i. 115. 1., “ Surya atma jagatas 
tasthushas cha;” “the sun is the soul of all that 
moves and rests.”’- Most frequently, however, iman 
and atman are employed for self, just as we say, iMy 
soul praises, rejoices, for I praise, I myself rejoice. 
This is the most usual signification of atinan in the 
later Sanskrit, where it is used as a pronoun. Yet 
^'itnian means there also the soul of the universe, the 
highest soul or Self (paramatman) of which all other 

' In tbe same sense the snn is calioil jico nsiili, “ tiie vital 
.-pirit," cf. Ev. i. 113. 16.: 

WtfrTXf^ II 

“ Rise! our life, our spirit, came; tJif^ darkness went off; the 
iiuht approaches!” Rv. ii. 3, 14.: 

■>3:wr f%r5ifr 

tt ho has seen the first born, when he who has no bones (t e, 
foim) bore him who had bones? Where was the life, the blood, 
tlie soul (sell) of the world? Who went to ask this from any 
that knew it ?" 
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souls partake, from which all rc.ilitv in this created 
^vorld emanates, ami into M'liich (,'Vcrv thinq’ •will re- 
turn. d'lins a Hindu spcakinn I't hinwelt (atman) 
s[ioke also, thouirh unconsciouslv, of the soul of the 
unit'orse (Atman) ; and to kno’W' himself was to him to 
knotv hotli Ins own self and the universal tsclf, or to 
know himself in tlie divine Self. The Sanskiat, “at- 
manam atmana pasya,” “see (thy) self by (thy) 
self,” had a deeper signification tlian the (jreek yvo/ji 
because it had not onl\' a moral, but also a 

* It is (lifticult to fiiul a satisfactory ctyniolojry for I'tlinii (nomin.), 
particularly in its oWcr, anT po^sibly more ori.iiinal, fonn, ti»u. 
Bopp (Comp. Grammar, i. § 1 10.) says, ‘'U' d/wd stand for ahmA, 
and be (ierived from a lost root, d/u to tluTik (wlion it must bo re- 
metnbci'od that the root tiuh also chanycs its final // .sometimes into 
t, upiuiuh and upanat), it might be compared with tbe Gothic 
uhma, soul.” This root. Ah, is afterw.arda traced by Bopp in the 
San.skrit rihfi, ‘Gio said;’’ and he observes that to speak and to 
think are in the Iiido-Kiirnpcan languages sometimes cxpi'csscd by 
one and the .-arne word. Tlic hi-t olw -rvation. Iihvimi'. i.s not 
quite proved by the exam[>k- taken by Ibrpp from the, /r-ud, mmi- 
ihra. speecli. For tdthougU the Sui-krit mitnlni is derived from 
iaai 2 , to tliink, it receives its causal meaning by the termination 
tra, and has therefore the signification of prayer, hymn, advice, 
speech a. c. what makes us think). If afuiit come from a rora fih, 
the meaning of this root is more likely that of breatliiug. which 
•v\’ouid account for Gothic, ajimn (xifOiio). as wrdl as fur Sanskrit 
aha, Greek i) and uxw, Latin njo ami naja, and similar word.s. If 
we derive af>nu. spirit, ,:oiil, self, fjora this root ah, tve may al-o 
derive from it ah-am, I (cuneiform inscript. aAam, ego, tyw, ich). 
But there ahvay.s remains a diiliculty as regards the elision of a in 
the old Vedic form tnvi, instead of dtmii. and the Zend thma- 
lunaj/u which, according to Burnouf’s conjecture, is the San-k. 
tmntatf fCommcntaire snr le Yasna, p. .509. ); a difricnlty ivhicji 
neither Knropean etymologists (Pott, Ett’iuolngi^chc F,,r'rhnngfn, 
i. lp(i. ; Benf.'V, Gricchi'chcs Wiir/.clb'xicon. i. 20.5.) nor 
Indian Aunadik scholars tl'nidi Suira^. 4. Li'i.) have yet 
explained. 
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metaphysical meaning. How largely this idea of the 
Atman, as the Divine Spirit, entered into the early 
religious and philosophical speculations of the Indians, 
may be seen from the following dialogue between 
Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi, which forms part of the 
Brihadaranyaka. 

“ 3faitrcyi V’ said Yajnavalkya, “ I am going away 
from this my house (into the forest). Forsooth, I 
must make a settlement between thee and my other 
wife Katyayani.” 

Maitreyi said, ‘‘ My Lord, if this whole earth full 
of wealth belonged to me, should I be immortal by 
it?” 

“ Yo,” replied Yajnavalkya; “like the happy life 
of rich people will be thy life. But there is no hope 
of immortality by -wealth.” 

And Maitreyi said, “ What should I do with that 
by which I do not become immortal ? ^Vhat my 
Lord knoweth of (immortality) may he tell that to 
me.” 

Ytxjnavalkya replied, “Thou, who art truly dear 
to me^, thou speakest dear words. Sit down, I will 
explain it to thee, and listen well to what I say.” 
And he said, “ A husband is loved, not because you 
love the husband, but because you love (in him) the 

' Brihadaranyaka, 2d Adliyaya, 4th Brahmana, p. 28. edit. 
Poley ; 4th Prapathaka, 4th Brahmana, p. 444. edit. Eder. 

Instead of Dr. Poley reads 

WfTT^ whicli he may have meant for “ thou Avatar, 

or incarnation of our iove.’ JSTot to speak, however, of the gram- 
matical difficulties of this construction, the Commentary leaves no 

doubt that we ought to read, (TST) 
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Divine Spirit (atmaii, the absolute Self). A 'wife is 
loved, not liecause avo love the wife, but bccavise Ave 
love (ill her) the Divine Spirit. Children are loved 
not because Ave love tine children, but because avc love 
the Divine Spirit in them. This spirit it is Avhicli Ave 
loA'e Avheii Ave (seem to) love AS'calth, Drahinatis', 
Kshatriyas, this Avorld, the gods, all beings, this uni- 
A'erse. The Divine Spirit, 0 beloved Avife, is to be 
seen, to be heard, to be perceived, and to be medi- 
tated upon. If AA'e see, hear, perceive, and know 
him, 0 Maitrevi, then this Avholc univer.se is kuoAvn 
to us.” 

“ Whosoever looks for Brahmahood elscAvliere than 
in the Divine Spirit, should be abandoned by the 
Brahmans. Whosoever looks for the Kshatra-poAver 
elseAvhere than in the Divine Spirit, should be aban- 
doned by the Kshatras. Whosoever looks for this 
AA'orld, for the gods, for all beings, for this universe, 
elseAvhere than in the Divine Spirit, should be aban- 
doned by them all. This Brahmahood, this Kshatra- 
poAver, this Avorld, these gods, these beings, this uni- 
verse, all is the Divine Spirit.” 

“ iSoAV, as Ave cannot seize the sounds of a drum 
externally by themselves, but seize the sound by seizing 
the drum, or the beating of it, — as Ave cannot seize 
the sounds of a conch-shell by themselves, but seize 
the sound by seizing the conch-shell, or the shell- 
bloAver, — as Ave cannot seize the sounds of a lute by 
themselves, but seize the sound by seizing the lute, 
or the lutanist, — so is it with the Dudne Spirit ” 

“ As clouds of smoke rise out of a fire kindled 
Avith dry fuel, thus, (.) Dlaitrcyi, have all flic holy 
Avords been breathed out of that Dreat Being.” 

“ As all the Avaters find their centre in the sea, 

<• 4 
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SO all sensations find tlieir centre in the ^kln, all 
tastes in the tongue, all smells in the no^e, all colours 
in the eye, all sounds in the oar, all thoughts in the 
mind, all knowledge in the heart, all actions in the 
hands, and all the Holy Scriptures in speech.” 

“ It is with us, when we enter into the Divine 
Spirit, as if a lump of salt was thrown into the sea ; it 
becomes dissolved into the water (from which it was 
produced ), and is not to be taken out again. But 
wherever 3^11 take the water and taste it, it is salt. 
Thus is this great, endless, and boundless Being but 
one mass of knowledge. As the water becomes salt, 
and the salt becomes water again, thus has the Divine 
Spirit appeared from out the elements and disappears 
again into them. When we have passed awa}’, there 
is no longer an}^ name. This, I tell thee, my wife,” 
said Yajnavalkj’a. 

Haitreyi said, “ ily Lord, here thou hast bewildered 
me, saying that there is no longer any name when we 
have passed awa}n” 

And lajnavalkya replied, “My wife, what I say is 
not bewildering, it is sufficient for the highest know- 
ledge. For if there be as it Avere two beings, then 
the one sees the other, the one hears, perceives, and 
knoAvs the other. But if the one Divine Self be the 
Avhole of all this, whom or through whom should he 
see, hear, perceive, or know ? How should he know 
(himj-elf), b}^ Avbom he knoAVS every thing (himself)? 
Hoav, my Avife, should he knoAV (himself) the 
knoAver Thus thou hast been taught, Maitreyi; 

> This last sentence is taken from the fifth Biahmana of the 
fomth Aiihyaya, Avhere the same story is told again with slight 
luodilicalions and additions. 
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this is iiniiiurtality.” Having saul this Yajnavalkva 
left his wife for ever, and -wciit into the solitude of 
the forests. 

It must be observed that the work from which this 
(lialoo'ue is taken belono's to a later period of Vedie 
literature. In the earlier times which are represented 
to ns in the hymns of the Veda, these mystic ten- 
dencies are not yet so .strongly develo])ed. In the 
songs of the llig'-veda we hnd but little of philosophy, 
but Ave do occasionally meet with Avar.s of king-:^ with 
rivalries of miifisters, Avith trium[ihs and defeats, Avith 
AAW-songs and imprecations. The active side of life 
is still prominent in the genuine poetry of theRishis, 
and there still exists a certain equilibrium betAvecn 
the two scales of human nature. It is oidy after 
the Aryan tribes had advanced southward, and taken 
quiet possession of the rich plains* and beautiful groves 
of Central India, that they seem to have turned all 
their energies and thoughts fr.im the Avorld Avithout 
them to that more Avonderful nature Avhich they per- 
ceived Avithin. 

Such Avas their state Avheu the Greeks first became 
acquainted Avith them after the discovery of India 
by Alexander. What did tlicsc men, according to 
Regasthenes, most think and speak about ? Their 
most freejuent coiiA crsatious, he says, Avere about life 
and death. This life tliey considered as the life of an 
embryo in the AA'omb ; but death as the birth to a real 
and happy life for those Avho liad thought, and had 
prepared themseRes to be ready to die.* Good and 

' Strabo, xv\ o 9 . : AWavTovc c’ avrolr thai Xc'/Oiq. -rfin tov 
yao (if rov fiir liihiit lAiir o>r uv uk/ioi 
firm* Tor Tt rarttror yivtfTtv fn_ rot' ffto)- khi tov thtm^ina 

Toil (IJlXoa-Otjji/fTlirTl' ( l.. Tfj UfTKlinu T\[{frTtJ TTfWl 
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bad was nothing to them ; not that they denied the 
distinction between good and bad in a moral sense. 
They recognised law and virtue, as we see in their 
sacred poetry^, as well as in their codes of law. But 
they denied tliat anything that happened to men in 
this life could be called either good or bad, and they 
maintained that philosophy consisted in removing the 
affections of pleasure as ivell as of pain. Liking pain 
and hating pleasure Avas Avhat they considered the 
highest state of indifference that man could arrive at.^ 

Oayaroy. “ Isiiy, for aught we know of ourselves, of our present 
life, and of death ; death may immediately, in the natural course 
of things, put us into a higher and more enlarged state of life, as 
our birth does .” — Bishop Butler. 

* The notion of sin is clearly expressed, for instance, in a song 
of Gritsamada’s (Rv. ii. 28. 5.) : 

w fn ^TT^T ii 

“ Deliver me from sin, as from a rope ; let us obtain, 0 Vanina, 
thy path of righteousness. May the thre.ad not be torn while 
I am weaving my prayer ; may the form of my pious work 
not decay before its season. 

Variuia, take all fear away from me; be kind to me, O just 
king ! Take away my sin like a rope from a calf ; for afar 
from thee I am not the master even of a twinkling of the 
eye.” 

And again, Rv. ii. 29. 1. ; 

¥?iWfrr h 

“You quick Adityas, ye who never fail in your works, carry 
away from me all sin, as a woman does who has given birth 
to a child in secret.” 

^ Strabo, xv. 59.: .\yaOdy ce, !) i.aKuy, pijciy ehui rujy avppai- 
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We are told by tlie same author tliat the Indians 
did not communicate their metapliysical doctrines to 
women ; thinking that, if their wives understood these 
doctrines, and learned to be indifi’erent to pleasure 
and pain, and to consider life and death as the same, 
they would no longer continue to be the slaves of 
others : or, if they failed to understand them, they 
would be talkative, and communicate their knowledge 
to those who had no right to it. This statement of 
the Greek author is fully borne out by the later 
Sanskrit authorities. We find, for instance, in the 
ceremonial Sutras (srauta and grihya-sutras), that 
women were not allowed to learn the sacred songs 
of the Yeclas, the knoAvledge of which constituted 
one of the principal acquirements of a Brahman 
before he was admitted to the performance of the 
sacrifices. Indeed, the whole education of a Brah- 
man consisted in learning the old sacred literature 
by heart, and many years were spent for this purpose 
by every Bralunacharin in the house and under the 
severe discipline of his Guru, or of an Achurya. As 
it Avas necessary', however, for a husband to perform 


voiTwi' ai'6pu'-ois’ oil yap av roTs avroJc rove uxdsadai, tovq ce 
xaiptiy, Ei'iPTTViwcEtc WTroXi'iyE'C Tovc avTOVQ Tolc avTo'ie 

TOTE ptv ax^Eadai, tote c’ «i) xE**pEti^ pETapaWopEi'ovc. Ibid. XV. 
65. : Tt( yov)' Xs^dETTa eIc toot e^t/ aviTEiyEiy, its eii] \oyoe apeiTToe 
oc !jcui')/r kai \vTrr]v J^'t'X’tc aipaipliaeTat' Kal on Xinrr] Kal Tcovoi 
cuKfiepEi' TO fiiv yap iroXifiioy, to ce <pi\ov airoTf ra ^e aw/jaTU 
utTKovat Trpbg ttovov, Vi'* at yyuipai pioyyvoti'TO, a(p &v Kai OTaoELQ 
—avotEi’j Kai trvjX^ovXoi iraaty ayaOtjy irapEiEV, Kai Koiyp Kat tcih. 

' Siiyana, in his commentary on the Eig-veda, i. Ibl. 3., ex- 
plaining: the words Couples 

t sj 

wishing for protection have mugnilled thee, O Indra quotes 
passages from tlie Ih-Ahinana.s, the biitras. and the Smritis, in 
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sacrifices to^’’et]ier with his lawful wife, and as pa.-^- 
saires of the livnins', as well as of the Brahnianas, 
speak cltan'ly of man anti wife as performing' sacrifics 
in common, it was laid down in the Sutras that the 
husband or the priest should, at the sacrifice itself, 
make his wife recite those hvmns which were neces- 

4/ 

sary for the ceremony. But although women were 
thus allowed to j>articipate in the sacrifices of their 
husbands, they were not initiated, still less were they 
admitted to the higliest knowledge, the knowledge of ' 

the Atman or the Brahman.^ Cases like that of 
IMaitreyi were exceptions, not the rule. 

Thus the account which iMegasthenes gives of the 
Indians shoAVs us the same abstract and passive 

support of the Ltiv Itiid clown in the Purvamlmdnsa, that man and 
wife should perform sacrifices in common. From the Brahmaiias 
he quote.i the beginning of the Agnpiidln'ina, where it is said that ■ 

man and wife are to place the sacred fire in common : 

From the Sutras he quotes a rule, hi 

^ -N 

TT^ This seems to mean, “ Let him, after 

giving the Veda to his wife, make lier recite it."’ The passage is 
taken from the Asvalayana ^rauta-siitras, i. 11. If the word vedn, 
used by Asvalayana, meant the Veda, this passage would be most * 

important, as proving the existence of the A'eda, as a written hook, 
at the time of Asvalayana. Feda, however, is used here in the 
sense of -‘a bundle of grass,” and is connected with vedih, an altar 
made of grass (Root re, Lat. viere). Lastly, Suyana quotes from 
the Smritis, Manu, v. 155., “Women cannot sacrifice without their 
husbands ' II 

■ The piety and happiness of a married couple is well described 
in a hymn ascribed to Munu Vaivasvata, Kv. viii. 31. 5 — 9. 

^ Manu, ix. 18., translated by Sir W. Jones. “ Women have no 
business with the texts of the Veda, thus is the law fully settled ; 
having, therefore, no evidence of law, and no knowledge of expia- ^ 

tory texts, sinful women must be as foul as falsehood itself ; and ^ 

this is a fixed rule.” 
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character 'U'liicli we find throughout the whole post- 
vedic literature of the Brahmans, and which, to 
a great extent, explains the absence of anvthing 
like historical litei’atiu*e among this nation of phi- 
losophers. 

A people of this peculiar stamp of mind was never 
destined to act a prominent part in what is called the 
history of the world. This exhausting atmosphere 
of transcendental ideas could not but exercise a de- 
trimental influence on the acti^•e and moral cha- 
racter of the Indians. But if we admire in classical 
history even those heroes in whom the love of country 
was driven to the highest pitch of fanaticism, we have 
scarcely a right to despise a nation, in whom the love 
of a purer and higher life degenerated sometimes 
into reckless scif-saerilice. Ko people certainly made 
a more favourable impression upon tlie Greeks than 
the Indians. And when we read the account of their 
moral and intellectual condition at the time of Alex- 
ander, we are obliged to admit that if some of their 
good qualities are no longer to lie met with among 
the Indians of later times, this is owing, not entirely 
to an original defect of character, but to tliat con- 
tinual system of oppression exercised upon them l;y 
foreign conquei’ors, to ivliosc physical p'ower tliey 
submitted, while they could not help despising tlieir 
masters as barbarians. Of the demoralising infln- 

a 

ence of a foreign occupation we have an instance in 
the time of Alexander, in the story of Kalanas 
(Kalyana), who yielded to the flattering oftin’-^ 
of the European conqueror, and left his sacred 
home to follow his royal master as a piece of curi- 
osity. But Megasthenes was afterward' informed that 
the behaviour (jf Ktdiinaa was >trongly di'apjiroved of 
hy his friends, a> amhitious and servile; while i\Ian- 
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danis was praised for Ins manly answer to Alexander’s 
messengers, not only by his countrymen, but by 
Alexander himself. It was not long before Kalanas 
repented his unworthy ambition, for he burnt him- 
self soon after at Pasargada, in the same manner 
as the only other Brahman who reached Europe 
in ancient times, burned himself at Athens, to 
the astonishment of the Greeks, who erected a tomb 
to him, with the inscription, “ Here lies the Indian 
Sarman Cheya (Sarman Acharya ?), from Barygaza, 
who sought immortalit}' after the old custom of the 
Indians.” 

The genius of tlie Greek nation owes its happy 
and healtliy growth to liberty and national indepen- 
dence. Tlie Homeric songs were addressed to a 
people, proud of its heroes, whetlier real or legen- 
dary. If Persia had crushed the chivalry of Greece, 
we should never have heard the names of Herodotus, 
.lEschylus, Sophocles, Phidias, and Pericles. Where 
the feeling of nationality has been roused, the poet is 
proud to be listened to by his nation, and a nation is 
proud to listen to her poet. But in times of national 
degradation the genius of great men turns away 
from the realities of life, and finds its only con- 
solation in the search after truth, in science and 
philosophy. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle arose 
when the Greek nation began to decline ; and, under 
the heavy grasp first of iMacedonian sway, then of 
Roman tyranny, the life of the Greek genius ebbed 
away, while its immortal productions lived on in the 
merhory of other and freer nations. The Indian 
never knew the feeling of nationality, and his heart 
never trembled in the expectation of national ap- 
plause. There were no heroes to inspire a poet, — no 
history to call forth a historian. The only sphere 
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where the Indian mind found itself at liberty to act, 
to create, and to worship, was the sphere of religion 
and philosophy ; and nowhere have religious and 
metaphysical ideas struck roots so deep in the mind 
of a nation as in India. The Hindus were a nation 
of philosophers. Their struggles were the struggles i 
of thought; their past, the problem of creation ; their 
future, the problem of existence. The present alone, 
which is the real and living solution of the problems 
of the past and the future, seems never to have at- 
tracted their thoughts or to have called out thei? 
energies. The shape Avhich metaphysical ideas take 
amongst the different classes of society, and at dif- 
ferent periods of civilisation, naturally vai’ies from 
coarse superstition to sublime spiritualism. But, 
taken as a whole, history supplies no second ipstance 
where the inward life of the soul has so completely 
absorbed all the practical faculties of a whole peof)le,l 
and, in fact, almost destroyed those qualities by 
which a nation gains its place in history. 

It might therefore be justly said that India has 
no place in the political history of the -world. IThile 
other nations, as the Egyptians, the Jews, the Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
and the Teutonic races, have, during certain periods, 
culminated on the political horizon of the world, 
India has moved in such a small and degraded circle 
of political existence that it remained almost invisible 
to the eyes of other nations. An expedition like 
that of Alexander could never have been conceived 
by an Indian king, and the ambition of native con- 
querors, in those few cases where it existed, never 
went beyond the limits of India itself. 

But it India has no place in the pxjlitical history 
ot the world, it certainly has ;i right to claim its 
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place in the intellectual history of mankind. > The 
less the Indian nation has taken part in the political 
struggles of the world, and expended its energies in 
the exploits of war and the formation of emjiires, 
the more it has fitted itself and concentrated all its 
powers for the fulfilment of the important mission 
reserved to it in the history of the East, History 
seems to teach that the whole human race recjuired a 
gradual education before, in the fulness of time, 
it could be admitted to the truths of Christianity, 
•All the fallacies of human reason had to be exhausted, 
before the light of a higher truth could meet with 
ready acceptance. The ancient religions of the world 
were but the milk of nature, which was in due time 
to be succeeded b}' the bread of life. After the prim- 
eval physiolatry, which was common to all the mem- 
bers of the Aryan family, had, in the hands of a wily 
priesthood, been changed into an empty idolatry, the 
Indian alone, of all the Aryan nations, produced 
a new form of religion, which has Avell been called 
'^subjective, as opposed to the more objective worship 
of nature. That religion, the religion of Buddha, 
has spread, far beyond the limits of the Aryan Avorld, 
and, to our limited vision, it may seem to have re- 
tarded the advent of Christianity among a large por- 
tion of the human race. But in the sight of Him 
Avith Avhom a thousand years are but as one day, that 
religion, like all the ancient religions of the AA’orld, 
may haA'e but served to prepare the Avay of Christ, by 
helping, through its very errors, to strengthen and 
to deepen the ineradicable yearning of the human 
heart after the trutli of God. 

Though the religion of Buddha lie of all religions 

the most hostile to tlie old belief of the Brahmans, 

tile Buddhists standing to the Brahmans in about the 
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same relation as the early Pi’otestants to the Church 
of Rome, — yet the very bitterness of this ojiposition 
jiroves that Rucldliism is peculiarly Indian. Similar 
ideas to those proclaimed by Buddha were current long 
before his time, and traces of them may be found even 
in other countries. But for the impressive manner in 
which these ideas were first proclaimed and preached 
throughout India, for the hold which they took on 
the Indian mind, for the readiness with which they 
were received, particularly by tlie lower classes, till 
at last they were adopted by the sovereign as the 
religion of state, — in a word, for the historical and 
universal character which this doctrine there assumed, 
the cause must be sought in the previous history of 
the Indian nation. There is something in the doc- 
trines of Buddhism that is common to all systems of 
philosophy or religion, Avhich break with the tra- 
ditions of an effete idol-worship and a tyrannical 
hierarchy. There is some truth in Buddhism ns 
there is in every one of the false religions of the 
world. But it was only in India, where people had 
been prepared by centuries of tliought and medi- 
tation, as well as by the very corruption of the old 
Brahmanical system to embrace and nurture the re- 
ligious ideas of Buddha §akya Muni ; it was only in 
India, that those new doctrines took an historical 
shape, and grew into a religion which, if truth de- 
pended on majorities, Avould be the truest of all forms 
of faith. 

Up to the present day there is no religion of the 
world more extensively prevalent than the religion 
of Buddha ^ ; and though it has been banished from 

' At. Triiyer, in liis valuable cilitioii of tlie Hailjatarangini (ii. 
399.), gives tlie following data a- to the extent of the Buddhistic 

D 
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the soil of India, and no livinc: follower of this 
creed is now to be met Avith in that countr}’’, yet 
it has found a refuge and second home in Ceylon, 
Siam, Ava, Pegu, the Birman Emjnre, China, Tibet, 
Tatary, IMongoiia and Siberia, and is, even in its 
present corruption, looked upon and practised as the 
only true system of faith and worship b}' many 
millions of liuinan beings. Truly, then, the moment 
Avhen this religions doctrine took its origin in India 
is an era in the intellectual history of the world ; and, 
from an historical point of view, India may be con- 
sidered, at tliat time, as passing through the meridian 
of history. The most accurate observers of the 
progress of tlie Indian mind have, therefore, chosen 
this moment as the most favourable for fixing, his- 
torically and chronologically, the position of India : 
Professor Wilson in his “ Vishnu-Puriina,” Professor 
Burnouf in his “ Introduction to the History of 
Buddhism,” and Professor Lassen in his “ Indian 
Antiquities.” 

It would be out of place to discuss at present all 
the arguments by which the historical origin of the 
Buddhistic religion has been fixed chronologically in 
the Avorks here mentioned. TTie date of Buddha’s 


religion: “La population <Ie la tirre est evaluee pur Jf. Ilassel a 
921 znillions ; par Malte-nrun, a 642 millions ; par irautros, a 737 
millions d’habilants. Le Buddhisme est profes-e dans presqiio 
tout I’empire de la Chine, qui seal, d’apres ditFerents compiits, 
contient de 184 a 300 millions d’Jmbitants. Ajoutons-y les 
Buddhistes de plusienrs lies de I’Est, de la Corhinchine, du Siam, 
du pays des Birmans, de I’Inde, dii Nopal, du Tibet, et de la majeure 
partie de la Tartarie, etc., et I’on trouvera que je n’exasere pas 
trop le nombre des Buddhistes actuels,” 

' See J. Bird, Historical Researclies on the Origin and Prin- 
ciples of the Buddha and Jaina Religion. Bombay, 1847. 
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deatl), ill tlie middle of the sixth century e.c., and 
the beginning of the Ceylonese era, 543 b. c., will 
have to be considered hereafter. For the present it 
will be sulScient to keep in mind that the Buddhistic 
era divides the whole history of India into two parts, 
in the same manner as the Cliristian era divides the 
history of the world. It is therefore of the greatest 
importance with regard to the history of Vedic 
literature. The rise of a new religion so hostile 
to the hierarchical system of the Brahmans is most 
likely to have produced a visible ctlect on their 
sacred and theological writings. If traces of this 
kind can be discovex'ed in the ancient literature of 
India, an important point will be gained, and it 
will be possible perhaps to restore to this vast mass 
of Brahmanic lore a eertain historical connection. 
After the rise of a new religious doctrine in the first 
centuries after Buddha, it could not be expected that 
the Brahmanic literature should cease at once. On 
the contra lA', we should expect at first a powerful 
reaction and a last effort to counteract the inflnence 
of the rising doctrine. And, as in India the religion 
of Buddha addressed itself more especially to the 
lower classes of the people, and found its strongest 
support amongst those who had to suffer trom the 
exclusiveness of the Brahmanic system, a period of 
transition would most likely be marked by a more 
popular style of literature, — by an attempt to sim- 
plify the old complicated system of the Brahmanic 
ceremonial, till at last the political ascendency, se- 
cured to the new doctrine tlirough its adoption by' 
the reigning princes, like Asoka, would cause this 
effort also to slacken. 

Before it can be shown, however, that this really 
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took place in Imlia, ami that traces of this religious 
crisis exi't in the Veclic literature of the Brahmans, 
it seems necessary to point out what Sanskrit works 
can he inclueled within that literature, and what 
other bouks are to be excluded altoa:ether when we 
look for evidence with regard to the true history of 
the Vedic age. 

Let US begin by the negative process, and endeavour 
to separate and reject those works which do not 
belong to the genuine Vedic cycle. If we examine 
the two epic poems of India, the RAmayana and 
3Iahabharata, we shall find it impossible to use them 
as authorities for the Vedic age, because we are not 
yet able to deci<le critically which parts of these 
poems are ancient, and which are modern and post- 
Buddhistic, or at least retouched by the hands of late 
compilers and editors. There are certainly very 
ancient traditions and really Vedic legends in both of 
these poems. Some of their heroes are taken from 
the same epic 'cycle in which the Vedic poetry moves. 
These, however, only form subjects for episodes in the 
two jioen]S, while their principal heroes are essentially 
different in their character and manners. In fact, 
though there are remains of the Vedic age to be 
found in the epic poems, like the stories of Lrvasi 
and Pururavas, of Sakuntala and Dushmanta, of 
Uddalaka, Sunalisepha, Janaka Vaideba, and parti- 
cularly of the Vedic Risliis, like Vasishtha, VisvA- 
mitra, Yajnavalkya, Dirghatamas, Kakshivat, Kava- 
sha, and many others, yet this would only prove that 
the traditions of the Vedic age were still in the 
^outh of the people at the time when the epic poetry 
mf the Hindus was first composed, or that they were 
not yet forgotten in after times, when the Brahmans 
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began to collect all the remains of ejtic songs into one 
large body, called the Mahabharata. If we compare 
the same legends as exhibited in the hymns and 
Brahinanas of the Yeda, and as related in the Malui- 
bharata, Ramayana, or the Puranas, the Yedic ver- 
sion of them will mostly be found to be more simple, 
more primitive, and more intelligible than those of 
the epic and pauranic poems. This is not meant as 
a denial that real epic poetry, that is to say, a mass 
of popular songs, celebrating the power and exploits 
of gods and heroes, existed at a very early period in 
India, as Avell as among the other Aryan nations ; but 
it shows, that, if yet existing, it is not in the Malifi- 
bharata and Ramayana we have to look for tliese old 
songs. In the collection of the ^’edic hymns, there 
are some which may be called epic, and may be com- 
pared with the short hymns ascribed to Homer. In 
the Bralnnanas passages occur, in prose and verse, 
celebrating the actions of old kings Other compo- 
sitions of a similar character must have existed 
forraerl)", though they are now lust. 

The following extract from the .Sankhavana-sfitras 
(xvi. 1.), throws some light on tlie literature which 
the Brahmans posses.«cd, in addition to what we arc 
accustomed to call the Yeda ' : — 

“ At tlie Horse-sacrifice, the Adhvaryu calls upon 
singers who sing to the lute (viuaganagiuas), and in- 
vites them to celebrate the king, who then performs 
the sacrifice, together witli other virtuous kings of 
old. On the first day of the sacrifice, the priest tells 
the stor}' which begins with Mnnu 1 anyifn-nfu. As 
the people of klanu were men, and there are men pre- 

' The .“amc aceount >jiven in tlie A-valayaiia-siitras, x. 7, 
and in the SiatapiUha-hrahin in'i, xiit. 1. 1. 

D -I 
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sent at the sacrifice, the priest teaches these, the 
householders, by telling this story. He then says, 

‘ The Rich verses are the Yeda, this is the Veda,’ and 
recites a hymn. 

“ On the second day he tells the story which begins 
with Yarna Vaivasvata (from the Satapatha). As 
the people of Yama were the fathers, and there are 
fatliers present, he teaches the elders by this story. 
He then says, ‘ The A"ajui’-veda is the Yeda; this is 
the Yeda,’ and recites an Anuvaka (Asvamedhika) of 
the Yajush. 

“ On the third day he tells the story which begins 
with Vanina Aditya. As the people of Yanina were 
the Gandharvas, and as they are present, he teaches 
the young and fair youths by this story. He then 
says, ‘ The Atharva-veda is the Yeda ; this is the 
Yeda,’ and recites the Bhishaja', a work on medicine. 

“ On the fourth day he tells the story which begins 
with Soma Vaishnava (from the Satapatha). As the 
people of Soma were the Apsaras, and as these arc 
present, he teaches the young and fair maids by this 
story. He then says, ‘ The Angirasa-veda is the 
Yeda ; this is the Yeda,’ and recites the Gliora ", 
another work of the Atharvanikas. 

“ On the fifth day he tells the .story wiiich begins 

‘ The commentator iiisi.sts on this being a distinct book of the 
Atharvanikas, and not a hymn. 

The Satapatha .=ays ’^51^4'!.' I ^ II Asvalayana, 

f^armii 

^’2i:il 'J ['lie .‘satapatha says 


^^11 
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M-ith Arhuda Kddraveya. As the people of Avbuda 
iverc the Sarpas (snakes), and as- these are present, he 
teaches tlie Sarpas, or the snake-eharincrs, by this 
story. He then says, ‘The Sarpavidya, is the Veda; 
this is the A^eda,’ and recites the Sarpavidya.^ 

“ On the sixtli day he tells the story which begins 
with^{t<rera Vai'sravana. As the people of Kuvera 
were Rakshas, and as these are present, he teaches 
Selagas, or evil-doers, by this story. lie then says, 

‘ The Rakshovidya is the Veda, this is the Veda,’ 
and recites the Rakshovidya.- 

“ On the seventh day he tells the story which be- 
gins witli Asita DhdnvcmaA As his men were the 
Asuras, and as these are })i’ose)it, he teaches the 
usurers (Kusidin) by this story. He then says, ‘The 
Asuravidya is the Veda, this is the A’eda,’ and per- 
forins a trick by slight of hand.^ 

“ On the eight day he tells the story which begins 
with Snmhtada. As Ins men were the crea- 

tui'cs of the water, and as tliese are present, lie 
teaches the Alatsyas (fishes), or the lisherineu by this 


' ^rr^t gill The SatapatUa; 

ti^ii 

T^TfwiI According to the Satapatlia 
^ -et I <4 1 ^11 according to -Vsvalayana, 

fwwrii 

^ Asita Dhanva, tsatapatha and A^valayana. 

' '?r»3Tf^‘iprn!rTl^T 
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story. He then says, ‘ The Itilin<a-veda is the Vedn, 
this is the Veda,’ and recites an Itihasa.^ 

“ On tlie ninth day he tells the story which begins 
with Tarl‘shi/a Vaipa^ijntar As his men were the 
birds, and as these are present, he teaches the birds, 
or the young students (brahmacharin)^, by this story. 
He then says, ‘ The Purana-veda is the Veda, this is 
the Veda,’ and recites the Purana.^ 

“ On the tenth day he tells the story which begins 
with Dharma Indra (from the Satapatha). As his 
men were the gods and as these are present, he 
teaches the young, learned, and poor priests by this 
story.® He then says, ‘ The Saina-veda is the Veda, 
this is the Veda,’ and sings the Sama.” ® 

This extract shows that epic poetry, traditional as 
well as improvised on the spur of the moment, existed 
during the Vcdic age, though it was lost afterwards. 

In several parts of the Brahmanas and Aran- 
yakas, where an account is given of the literature 
known to the ancient Hindus, we meet with the 
names of Gdtha, Narasansi, Itihasa, and Akhyana ^ 
(songs, legends, epic poems, and stories) as parts 

^ Vai'pa5(?hifa. according to Asvaiayaiia. 

Satapatha. 

The ^'ayu-purana has a 
more ancient appearance than the other Purunas. 

■' ^5TTStlf%^T^T3=|fTf%m5r^l| 

^rfll .Satapatha. 

’’ Cf. Taittiriya-Aranyaka, ii. 9.: 

wTf% ’TTzrr srrvrarft: li Briliadaranyaka, ii. 4. 10.: 
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of the Yedic literature. The occurrence of titles 
of literary works like these, has been made use of 
to prove the existeitce, at that early period, of the 
Avritings Avhich afterwards were designated by the 
same names. But though the Mahabharata is called 
an Itlhusa, and the Bhmayana an Akhyana, and 
though many works have in later times become fa- 
mous under the name of Puranas, yet these enume- 
rations of literary Avorks in the Bnihrnanas do not 
refer to thcm.^ They contain onl}' general names or 

^T«TTf% WT^l^Tt%ll ir. 1, 2., iv. 5. 9.; S^atap. Bruhm. 

xi. 7. 1.; Atharv. Sanliitii, xv. 6: 

'»TT'?jr^ Cf. Auficoht, Inctische StucUen, p. 133. 

Sayaiia liimsolf is sometimes doubtful, and in his Commentary on 
the Taittiriya-aranyaka, for instance, he says tl)at, by purana 
might be meant the Bi'ahmau<la, See . ; and by itihasa, the Maha- 
biiarata. This, however, is a mistake, and it would bring Sayana 
into contradict' on with himself. He has fully proved in his 
Introduction to the Kig-veda that in this passage of tlie Taittiii- 
yaraiiyaka, no works separate from the Veda could be understood. 
Cf. Rig-veda-sanhita, p. 23. Dr. IVeber, in his extracts from 
Panini (iv. 2. 60.), shoAvs that A-yakhyana. akhyana, katha, akhya- 
yika, itihasa, and purana, rvere titles of literary works known at 
the time of Katyayana. But he inclines to the opinion that Ka- 
^iiyana did not mean tlie Mahabharata, Riunayann, and the Pur- 
auns, as rve now possess them, by these general names. Cf. Indische 
StLidien, i. p. 147. 

' In the later literature also, names like Itihasa, .\khyana, and 
Purana are by no means restricted to the Mahabliarata, Ramayaua, 
and the Puiaiias. The Mahubharata is called Piiraiia, Akhyana, 
and Itilni.sa. Cf. M. Bh. I. 17 — 19. Vyasa hinrself calls his 
poem, the Mahabh.arafa, a Kavya ; and Brahman sanctions this as 
its proper title. Cf. M. Bh. i. 72. Tliis p.if>age modifies Pro- 
fessor Lassen's opinion as to Kavya being the di-tinetive title of 
the Ramayana. Cf. Indian Antiquitie-. i. Is-A, TIj" Mahabharata 
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titles, which have been applied to certain parts of the 
sacred literature, containing either stories of "ods or 
men, or cosmogonic traditions.' . There is no allusion 
to any of the titles of the Puraiias or to the Rauia- 
yaua in Yedic works, whether Brahmaiias or Sutras. 
But as in the Sutras of Asvalayana^ the name of the 

is also called the fifth Veda, or the Karshna-veJa ; that is, the 
Veda composed by Krishna Dvaipa 3 'ana Vj'asa. Cf. M. Bh.i. 2300 
Burnouf. Bhag. in. pref. xxi. Lassen. Ind. Antiq. i. 789. 

' Cf. Sayana, Introduction to the Big-veda-sanhita, p. 23. 

® Grihya- Sutras, iii. 4. MS. 1978, E. I. H., reads, ^*1“ 
instead of the read- 

ing adopted by Dr. Both (Zur Literatur, p. 27). Unfortunately 
the Commentary to this passage is very scanty, which is so much 
the more to he regretted as the text itself seems to contain 
spurious additions. According to the MSS. the passage reads, 

^’21 

Tf^l TTrftsTTftrft 

W>Tr 

•S -N •v • 

According to the comment'itor wc have first, 12 Bishis, nl) 0 , a.s 
Bishis, are to he invoked, when the Bruhmaiiieal tliread i.s sus- 
pended round the ncek (nivita). Thc-c are indeed the Rishis 
of theRig-veda; lir't the Satarehin.s, the coiiiinen title of the 
poets of the first JlaiKlala ; then Gritsamada (2d Mraidala), Vis- 
vamitra (3d M.), Vamadev'a (4tli M.), Atri (5th M.), Bliaradiaja 
(6th M.), Vasishtha (7th M.) ; then follow the poets of the Pra- 
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Jjluirata, and according to some ^ISS. even tlic name 
of the ^lahabliarata, is mentioned, this may be consi- 
dered as the earliest trace, not merely of single epic 
poems, but of a collection of them. The age of 
Asvalayana, which will be approximately fixed after- 
wards, would, therefore, if we can rely on our MSS., 
furnish a limit below which the first attempt at a col- 
lection of a Bharata or Mahabliarata ought not to be 
placed. But there is no hope that we shall ever suc- 
ceed by critical researches in restoring the Bliarata to 
that primitive form and shape in which it may have 
existed before or at the time of Asvalayana. Much 
has Indeed been done by Professor Lassen, who, in his 
Indian Antirpiities, has i^dnted ont characteristic 
marks by which tlie modern parts of the Maliabharata 
can be distinguished from the more ancient ; and wc 
may soon expect to see his principles still farther 
carried out in a translation of the v/hole Maliabharata, 
which, with the help of all the Sanskrit comment- 
aries, has been mo^t carefully prepared by one of 
the most learned and laborious scholars of Germany. 
If it were possible to sift out from the huge mass of 
Indian epic poetry, as wc now possess it in the Maiia- 
bliarata and Rumayana, those old stories and songs 

"atha hymns (hth jM.}, the pjets of the Fuvaniuiil? (9th M.), and 
finally, tlie authors of the 10th aiul last Mainl ila, who are called 
K'hudrasukta^, and IMahasuktas, authors of short and lung hymns. 
Tiie next class comprises twenty-three invocations, according to 
the Commentary, and they are to be made when the Brahmanical 
cord is suspended over the right shoulder (prach in a viti). The text, 
however, contains more tlian twenty-three names, and it is likely 
that some of them have heen added afterwards, ttliile tuliers are 

perlmpa to he taken collectively. 4 'miy also 

be taken as one Wev'l, in the sense of the legal authorities of the 
Bharatiis. 
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wbicli must have been living for a long time in the 
mouth of the people before they were collected, 
enlarged, arranged, and dressed up by later hands, a 
rich mine of information would be opened for the 
ancient times of India, and very likely also for the 
Yedic age. But the Avhole frame of the two epic 
poems as the}" now stand, their language and metre, 
as well as the moral and religious system they 
contain, show that they were put together at a period 
when the world of the Veda was living by tradition 
only, and, moreover, partly misunderstood, and partly 
forgotten. The war between the Kurus and Paiidavas, 
Avhich forms the principal object of our Mahabharata, 
is unknown in the Veda. The names of the Kurus 
and Bharatas are common in the Vedic literature, but 
the names of the Pandavas have never been met with. 
It has been observed ', that even in Panini’s grammar 
the name Piindu or Pandava does not occur, while the 
Kurus and Bharatas are frequently mentioned, parti- 
cularly in rules treating of the formation of patro- 
nymics and similar words.'^ If, then, Asvalayana 

' Dr. Weber, Indisclie Stiulien, i. p. 148. Kat) ibyann, however, 
the ininiediate successor of Panini, knows not only Pauclii, but 
also Ills descendants, the Panilyus. 

- Tlie names of the two wives of Pundu, Kunti and Mndri, occur 
in the commentary on Piinini. (Cf. i. 2. 49., iv. 1. G.h, iv. 1. 176. 
(text) for Kunti, and iv. 1. ITT. for Mudri). But both the.se names 
are geographical appellatives, Kunti signifying a woman for the 
country of the Kuntas, Jludii, a Madra-wonian. Prifha, another 
name of Kunti. .stands in the Gaiia sivadi. As to the proper 
names of the Paiiihiva princes, we find Yudliistithira, P:ui. vi. 1. 

134., vi. 3. 9., viii. 3. 9.5. (text); Arjuna, l\in. iii. 1. 119., iv. 3. 

64., V. 4. 48., vi. 2. 131. ; Bhimn, Piin. vi. !. 20.5. ; Xakida, Pan. 
yi. 3. T.). The name of Sahiulcva does not occur; but bis de- 
scendants, the Sahadevas, are mentioned as belonging to the race 
of Kuril, together with the Nakulas, Paii. iv. 1. 114. In the same 
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can be shown to have been a conteniporary, or at 
least an immediate successor, of Panini, the Bliarata 
which he is speaking of must have been very dif- 
ferent from the epic poem which is known to us 


way we. find the descendants of Yudhislitliira and Arjuna men- 
tioned as members of the eastern Bliaratas, Pan. ii. 4. 66. Drau- 
■pad'Cs name does not occur in Panini, but Subhadrd, the sister 
of Krislina and the wife of Arjuna, is distinctly mentioned. Pan. 
iv. 2. 56. Another passage in the commentary on Panini (iv. 3. 87.) 
proves even tlie existence of a poem in praise of Suhhadra, which, 
if we remember the former mention of a war about Suhliadra (iv. 

2. 56. ), seems most likely to have celebrated this very conquest of 
Subbadra by Arjuna. In the Mababbarata this story forms a 
separate chapter, the Subaadra-barana-parva (Adiparva, p. 288.) 
which may be the very work which Panini, according to his com- 
mentator, is alluding to. That the chapter in the Mababharata 
belongs to the oldest parts of this epic, may be seen from if.s 
being mentioned in the Anukramani of Dhritarasbtra (i. 149), 
“ When I board that Subbadra, of the race of Madliu, liad been 
forcibly seized in the city of Dvaraka, and carried away by Arjuna, 
and that the two heroes of the race of Vrislini bad repaired to 
Indraprastha, I then, O Sanjaya, bad no hope of success.” The 
Mababbasbya, however, does not explain the former Sutra, (iv. 2. 
56.), and for the latter it gives examples for the exceptions only, 
but not for the rule. The word grantha, used in the Sutra, 
(iv. 3. 87.), is also somewhat siusiiicious. That some of the 
Sutras which now form part of Paniiii's grammar, did not proceed 
from him, is acknowledged by Kaiyyata (cf. iv. 3. 131, 132.) 

Krishna 

Vdsudeva, who is considered as peculiarly connected with the 
tradition of the Paudavas, is quoted as Vdsudeva, of the race of 
Vrishni (Pan. iv. 1. 114.); as together w-ith .Siva 

and Aditya (Pan. v. 3.99.); as Vdsudeva, together with Arjuna 
(iv. 3. 98. text). In the commentary to Pan. iii. 3. 156., and ii. 

3. 72., we have proof of A>/47(n«’s being wor.'hippcd as a gol; 
in i. 4. 92. he is mentioned as a hero. His residence, Dvaraka, 
however, does not occur in Panini. 
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under the name of the Mahabluirata, celebrating the 
war of tlie Kurus and Painlavas.^ 

In the form in which we now possess the Mahabha- 
rata it shows clear traces that the poets who collected 
and finished it, breathed an intellectual and religious 
atmosphere, very difterent from that in which the 
heroes of the poem moved. The epic character of tlie 
story has throughout been changed and almost oblite- 
rated by the didactic tendencies of the latest editors, 
who were clearly Brahmans, brought up in the strict 
school of the Laws of Manu. But the original tradi- 
tions of the Paiidavas break through now and then, 
and we can clearly discern that the races among 
whom the five principal heroes of the Mahabharata 
were born and fostered, were by no means completely 
under the sway of the Brahmanical law. How is it, 
for instance, that the five Panduva princes, who are 
at first represented as receiving so strictly Brahmanic 
an education, — who, if we arc to believe the poet, 
were versed in all the sacred literature, grammar, 
metre, astronomy, and laAV of the Brahmans, — could 
afterwards have been married to one wife ? This is iu 

* That Pauinl knew the war of the Bharatas, has been rendered 
highly probable by Prof. Lassen (Ind. Alterthumskundo, i. 691. 
637.). The words which called forth Panini's special rule (iv. 2 . .76), 
can scarcely he imagined to have been different from those in the 
Maliabhashya j viz., Bharatah sangramah, saubhailrah sangramah. 
It was impossible to teach or to u.se Panini’s Sutras without 
examples. These necessarily formed part of the traditional gram- 
matical literatur.; long before tiie great Commentary was written, 
and are, therefore, of a much higher historical value than is com- 
monly supposed. The coincidences between the examples used in 
the Pratisakhyas and in Paniui, show that these examples were by 
no means selected at random, but that they had long formed part 
of tiie traditional teaching. See also Pan. vi. 2. 38., where the 
word “mahabharata” occurs, but not as the title of a poem. 
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plain opposition to the Brahmanic law, where it is said, 
“they are many wives of one man ; not many husbands 
of one wife.” ^ Such a contradiction can only be ac- 
counted for by the admission, that, in this case, epic 
tradition in the mouth of the people was too strong to 
allow this essential and curious feature in the life of 
its heroes to be changed. However, the Brahmanic 
editors of the Mahabharata, seeing that they could not 
alter tradition on this point, have at least endeavoured 
to excuse and mitigate it. Thus we are told in the 
poem itself, that at one time the five brothers came 
home, and informed their mother that they had found 
something extremely precious. Without listening 
further, their mother at once told them they ought to 
divide it as brotiicrs. Tlie command of a parent must 
always be literally obeyed ; and as Draupadi was their 
newly discovered treasure, they were obliged, accord- 
ing to tlie views of the Brahmans, to obey, and to 
have her as their common wife. Indian lawgivers 
call this a knotty point - ; they defend the fact, but 
refuse to regard it as a precedent. 

' ”^5^^ 

^ii 

Cf. Sayan i’s Com. on Paruiara, 3IS. Bod!. 172, 17.3. Anotla r 
expl.an.'ilion given by Kumarila: 

ift^raEnRf^rrri ?n- ^ ^ 
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Neither does the fact that Panda is lawfully married 
to two Avives, harinoniso with the r)rah manic law. 
That law does not prohibit polygamy, biit it regards 
no second marriage as legal, and it reserves the privi- 
lege of being burnt together with the husband to the 
eldest and only lawful wife. Such passages in the 
ancient epics are of the greatest interest. We see in 
them the tradition of the people too far developed, to 
allow itself to be remodelled by Brahmanic Diaskeu- 
astes. There can be little doubt that polygamy, as we 
find it among the early races in their transition from 
the pastoral to the agricultural life, was customary in 
India. We read in Herodotus (v. 5.), that amongst 
the Thracians it was usual, after the death of a man, 
to find out who had been the most beloved of his 
wives, and to sacrifice her upon his tomb. Mela 
(ii. 2.) gives tlie same as the general custom of the 
Getie. Herodotus (iv. 71.) asserts a similar fact of 
the Scythians, and Pausanias (.v. 2.) of the Greeks, 
while our own Teutonic mythology is full of instances 
of the same feeling.' And thus the customs of these 
cognate nations explain what at first seemed to be 
anomalous in the epic tradition of the Mahabharata, 
that at the death of Pandu, it is not Kunti, his lawful 
wife, but Mudri, his most beloved udfe, in whoso arms 
the old king die.-;, and who successfully claitns the 
I)rivilege of being burnt with him, and Ibllowing her 
husband to another life.^ 


' Cf. Grimm, HiNtorj of tlie German Language, p. 139 . 
^ Other instances of Dliannav3-atikrania are : 
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The same remark applies to the Ramayaiia. In 
this second epic also, we see that the latest editors 
were shocked by the anomalies of the popular tradi- 
tions, and endeavoured to impart a more Brahinanic 
polish to the materials handed down to them from an 
earlier age. Thus king Dasaratha kills the son of a 
Brahman, which would be a crime so horrible in the 
eyes of the Brahmans, that scarcely any penance 
could expiate it.‘ This is the reason why the young 
Brahman is represented as tlie son of a Sudra woman, 
and tells the king so himself, in order to relieve him 
from the fear of having killed the son of a Brahman. 
The singular relation, too, between Rama and Para&u- 
Rama, was probaldy remodelled by the influence of 
the Brahmans, who could not bear the idea of their 
great hero, tlie destroyer of all the Kshatriyas, being 
in turn vanquished by Rama, who was himself a 
Kshatriya. 

The Vedic literature, by the very sacredness of its 
.. character, has fortunately esca[>ed from the remo- 
delling puritanism of the later Brahmans. There 
must, from the first, have been as great a variety 
in the intellectual, religious, and moral character 
of the Indians, as there is in the geographical 
and physical character of India. If we look at 
Greece, and consider the immense diversity of local 
worship, tradition, and customs, which co-existed 
within that small tract of country, and then turn 

II — Kumarila Bliatta. 

' Cf. Miinu, viii. 381. ‘"No <;ri'!itcr oriini’ i.- known on earth 
than slaying a Brahman, ami the king, theri-r. .rr. nni^t not even 
lorm in his mind an idi a of killing a prii -t. ’ 

E 
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our eyes to the map of India, barred as it is by 
mountain-ranges and rivers, it becomes clear that 
the past ages of such a country cannot be represented 
in their frdiiess and reality by the traditions of the 
later Ijrahinans, vhich as we now jrossess them in 
the epic and paiu'aiiic poetry of the Hindus, are 
all tinged with the same monotonous colouring. 
Such a uniformity is always the result of an arti- 
ficial S3’stcm, and not of a natural and unimpeded 
development. It is indeed acknowledged by the Brah- 
mans themselves that different customs prevailed in 
different parts of India. Some were even sanctioned 
by them, notwithstandiirg tlieir policy of monopolising 
or (so to speak) bralimanising tlie whole Indian 
mind. Although, for instance, in the liturgic .works 
annexed to the ^'edas (Srauta-sutras), an attempt 
was made to establish a certain unity in the sacrifices 
of the peo[)le all over India, ytt in the performance 
of these sacrifices there existed certain discrepancies, 
based on the traditionary authority of the wise of old, 
between family and family. This is still more the case 
in the so-called domestic ceremonies of baptism, con- 
firmation, marriage, &c., described in the Grihya- 
sutras, which, connected as they were with the daily 
life of the people, give us much more real information 
on the ancient customs of India than those grand 
public or pi'ivate sacrifices which are prescribed in the 
Srauta-.-utras, and could only have been kept up by 
sacei’dotal iiifluence. In these domestic ceremonies 
everybody' is allowed, as a general law, to follow the 
customs of the family’* to which he belongs, or of 

* Thus it is said, ior instance, in the Commentary to Paras- 
haru’.-. Giilija-sutras, that it is wrong to give up the customs of 
one’s oun family and to adopt those of others ; 
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his village and country, provided these customs do not 
too grossly insult the moral and religious feelings of 
the Brahmans. 

Although these domestic ceremonies were fully 
sanctioned by the Brahmanic law, tlic authority upon 


w ^^^11 tTOTT^- 

WfTfT^TTT^I 15<^T fUlft ^T^^ll 

7rr:i 

^’nrm W^ii 

f^%sf^ii tRxnsrr^ra <5 ^:i 

?n?i ^^tsktii 


“ Vasislitli.'i declares that it is wrong to follow the rules of another 
Ssakhti. He sa}3, ‘A wiw person will certiiiuly not perform 
the duties prescribed by anoth<.‘r Alkha ; he that does is called 
a traitor to his Sakha. Whosoever leaves the law of his 
Saklui, and adopts that of another, he sinks into blind dark- 
ness, having degraded a sacred Ri.T,hi.’ And in another law- 
book it is said : ‘ If a man gives up his owm customs and 

performs others, whether out of ignorance or covetou-ne.ss, he 
will fall and be destroyed.’ And again, in the Parisi=hta of 
the Chhandogas : ‘A fool who ceases to follow his own bakhu, 
wishing to adoj)t another one, his work will bo in vain.’ ” 

Only in ca.'G no special rule is laid down for certain observances 
in some Grihya.s, it is lawful to adopt tliose of other families : 


xn:iiT^-Ri 

grTwr^ni ^Ei^T^TfT 


^iTini 
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Avhich they are founded does not lie directly in the 
sacred revelation of the llrahinans (Sruti), but 
in tradition (Sinriti), a difference, the historical im- 
jjortance of 'which will have to be pointed out here- 
after. As to the customs of countries and villages, 
there can be no doubt that in many cases they were 
not only not founded upon Brahmanic authority, but 
frequently decidedly against it. d'he Brahmanic law, 
however, is obliged to recognise and allo’iv those 
customs, 'with the general reservation that they must 
not be in open opposition to the law. Thus Asva- 
layana in his Grihya-sutras, says : — “ Now the cus- 
toms of countries and places are certainly manifold. 
One must know them as far as marriage is concerned. 
But we shall explain what is the general custom.’” 

Here the commentator adds; — “If there be con- 
tradiction between the customs of countries, &o., and 
those customs which we are going to describe, one 
must adopt the custom as laid down by us, not those 
of the country. What we shall say is the general 
law, this is our meaning. Amongst the ^^aidehas, for 
instance, one sees at once that loose habits prevail. 
But in the domestic laws continence is prescribed ; 
therefore there is no doubt that the domestic and not 
the national customs are to be observed.”* 

' A.ty. S. i. 7., 

rfTf^WT% ITTTt- 

rr?"^T»T: II 

” wrurt 
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In the Sutras of Gautama, too, a similar line of con- 
duct is traced out. After it has been said that the 
highest authority by which a government ought to be 
guided consists in the Vedas, Vedangas, Sastras, and 
old traditions, it is added (Adhy. 11. Sutra 20.), that 
in cases where the customs of countries, classes, and 
families are not expressly founded upon a passage of 
the Veda, they are, notwithstanding, to be observed, 
if they are not clearly against the principles of the 
sacred writings, such as would be, for instance, marry- 
ing the dauKhter of a maternal uncle.’ 

There is an interesting passage in the Gi’ihya-san- 
graha-parisishta, composed by the son of Gobhila, 
which Dr. Roth quotes in his Rssays on the Veda, 
p. 120. : — “ The lAsishthas wear a braid on tlie right 
side, the Atreyas wear three brai<Is, the Angiras wear 

II 

’ The commenfator Huradatta here mentions tlic following as 
customs that prevailed in certain territories, and which had no 
sanction in the Veda; — When the sun stands in Aries (mesha), 
the young girls would paint the Sun with his retinue, on the «oil, 
with coloured dust, and w.irsliip this in the morning and evening. 
And in the month MiirgaOrsha (Xoveraher-DcCeiiiberj they roam 
about the village, nicely dressed, and whatever lln-y reeeive as 
jiresents they give to the god. Wlieii the sun stands in Cancer 
(karkata) in Purva Phalguni (February), they worsliip Uma, and 
distribute sprouting kidney-beans and salt. When the sun stands 
in Aries in Uttara Phalguni ( ?), they worship the goddess Sri, 

As customs of classes he meiitious that at the marriage of tsii- 
dras, they fix posts in the ground, put thousands of relleciing 1 uiips 
upon them, and lead the briile round by the hand. 

As customs of families, again, he remark-, that ;jom.-\\t;ar the 
sikha (lo(;k of hair) in front, some hehind. and t liat pas-ages of the 
Veda (pravacliana.s) allow both aee,,rdiug to dillei.-nt times. 

( :S 
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five locks, the Blirigus have their head quite shaved, 
others have a lock of hair on the top of the head.” ' 

Another peculiarity ascribed to the Va^ishthas is 
that they exclude meat from their sacrifices. - 

A similar notice of the customs of neighbouring 
nations, is found in Raghunandana’s quotation from 
the Harivansa, — that the Sakas (Scythians) have 
half their head shorn, the Yavanas (Greeks?) and 
Kambojas the whole, that the Paradas (inhabitants of 
Paradene) wear their hair free, and the Pahlavas 
(Persians) wear beards.® 

In the same way, then, as different traditions were 
current in India relative to such observances, it is 
probable that different families had their own heroes, 
perhaps their own deities, and that they kept up the 
memory of them by their own poetic traditions. It 
is true that such a view is merely conjectural. But 
when we see that in some portions of the Yeda, which 
are represenfed as belonging to different illustrious 


‘ This -n-e learn from the Karma-pratlipa, a supplement to the 
Sfitras of Gobhila, i. 18. : fkfv: 

(I 

" ^ irWiTWr 

rf^ ^11 

^5^-arT^ 

fsTI^f-aiT^WW^^TTr: lirfT-%^T TJ^TtilSTT II 

See also Pan. gaiia mayuravyansakadi. 
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and noble families, certain gods arc more exclusively 
celebrated ' ; that names which in A'edic poetry 


^ In later times, when the sects of Vishnu and Siiva liad sprung 
up, and the Indian world was divided hetwecn them, it seems as if 
different deities had been ascribed to different castes. Thus it is 
said in the first Adhyiiya of the Vasisliriia-smriti : 


^ w II 

TT< i?riiWT5Tt f%\^i 

•5[i:5:T^t 7j ^ 57 ^ -R^rr: i 

^ ttN q<i$^ w f?f^ f MH 

tTWT(\ fqnT^T ^ TRf%^Tr»Tr: 11 


“ A Brahman ver.sed in the four Veilas, wlio does not find Vasu- 
deva, is a donkey of a Brahman, trembling for the heavy 
burden of the Veda. Therefore, unle.03 a man be a Vaish- 
nava, his Brahmahood will be lost ; by being a Vaishnava 
one obtains perfection, there is no doulit. For Nilrayana 
(Vishnu) the highest Brahman, is tlie deity of the Bralimans ; 
Soma, Surya, and the rest, are the gods of Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas ; while Rudra and similar gods ought to be scdii- 
lously worshipped bj' the Sudras, Wlien the wor.-I,ip of 
Rudra is enjoined in the Piiranas and law-bo. T', it liii> no 
rcfercnC'- to Brahmans, as Piajapati dcdai .-li. The worship 
of Rudra and the 'I'rijiiindra ftlic Ihris- lioii/ontal marks 
across the forcUt ad ) arc n h-brati d in ihc I’nranas, but only 
I. 4 
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are known as those of heroes and poets (Puru- 
ravas, Kutsa) are afterwards considered as names of 
infidels and heretics, we have a right to infer that 
we have here the traces of a widely extended 
practice. 

In the hymns of the Rig-veda we meet with al- 
lusions to several legendary stories — afterwards more 
fully developed by the Brahmans in their Brahmanas 
— by wdiich laws that were in later times acknow- 
ledged as generally binding, and as based upon the 
authority of the Veda, are manifestly violated. It is 
an essential doctrine of the Brahmans, that the reli- 
gious education, and the administration of sacrifices, 
as well as the receiving of rewards for these offices, 
belong exclusively to their own caste. Kakshivat, 
however, whose hymns are found in the first and 
ninth mandalas of the Rig-veda, and who, whether on 
account of his name or for some better reason, is said 
to have been a Kshatriya, or ’of royal extraction, is 
represented as receiving from King Svanaya presents, 
which, according to Manu ', it would have been un- 
lawful for him to accept. In order to explain this 


for the castes of the Kshatriyas, Taisyas, and -^uJras, and 
not for the others. Tlierefore, ye excellent Munis, the Tri- 
piindra must not be worn by Itralinians.” 

' Cf. Maim, X. 76.; and Kig- veda-bhashya, ii. p. 30. Rosen, 
wlio lias quoted this passage to Rv. i. 18. 1., reads ( 'alSTPSTni^ 

wliicli Jie translates by “abstinere 
jubet a dirigeiiilis sacrificii-, nb institiitiono sacra et ab impuris 
donis,” refeiTing to Mann, 103 — 110. hou'ever, does 

not mean impure, but pure. The reading of the commentary 
ought to be for thus the very words 

of IMaiir. X. 76.. are re.stored. 
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a'svay, a story is told, that although Kakshivat was 
the son of King Kalinga, yet his real father M-as 
the old Ri&hi Dirghatainas, ■whose h3nnns have like- 
■wise been preserved in the first mandala of the Rig- 
veda. This poet had been asked by the king to 
beget offspring for him, according to ancient Indian 
custom. The queen, however, refused to see the old 
sage, and sent her servant-maid instead. The son of 
this servant and the Rishi Dirghatainas was Kakshi- 
vat, and as the son of a Rishi he was allowed 
to perform sacrifices and to receive presents. This 
story shows its purpose very clearly, and there can 
be little doubt that it owes its origin to the tender 
conscience of the Brahmans, who could not bear to 
see their laws violated by one of their own sacred 
Rishis. It is a gratuitous assumption to suppose 
that the poets of the Veda should have been perfect in 
the observance of the Brahmanic law. That law did 
not exist when they lived and composed those very 
songs for which in later times they were raised to the 
rank of saints. Whether Kakshivat was the son of a 
Brahman or a Kshatriya,of a .^ervant-maid or of aqueen, 
it is impossible to determine. But it is certain that 
in the times in which he lived, he would not have 
scrupled to act both as a warrior and priest, if cir- 
cumstances required it. This becomes still more 
evident, if we accej^t Professor Lassen’s view, who 
considers Dirghatainas, the father of Kakshivat, as one 
of the earliest Brahmanic missionaries in the southern 
parts of Bengal, among the Angas and Kalingas.' 

' In this ca-c, the name of the queen also, Sinle-hna, would be 
signilicant, for Suder-hna is the name of urn; of the nations in 
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iSTow, under circumstances of this kind, when the 
Brahmans 'svere still labouring to establish their su- 
premac}" over different parts of India, it can hardly be 
believed that the different castes and their respective 
duties and privileges should have been established as 
strictly as in later times. In later times it is con- 
sidered a grievous sin to recite the hymns of the 
Veda in places where a Sudra might be able to hear 
them. In the Rig-veda we find hymns which the 
Brahmans themselves allow to be the compositions 
of the son of a slave. Kavasha Ailusha is the author 
of several hymns in the tenth Book of the Rig-veda ; 
yet this same Kavasha Avas expelled from the sacrifice 
as an impostor and as the son of a slave (dasyah 
putra), and he was readmitted only because the gods 
had shown him special favour. This is acknow- 
ledged by the Brahmanas of the Aitareyins ' and 


Bengal. See Vishnu-Purana, p. 188. The word “godharma,” 
which occurs in the story of Dirghatamns, in the Mahabliiirata, i. 
4195., and which Prof. Lassen translates by “pastoral law,” must 
have an opprobious sense, and Indian Pandits explain it by “ open 
and indiscriminate concupiscence.” 

* Aitareya-Bi ahniana, II. 19.: 

IT fW¥T TlWirn’ TfllT 

iTTf^t ¥ ir?T^«rTiT?ft- 

1 ITlfTTfr ’SmiT 
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Kaushitakins, and in the ^laliablifirata also Kavasha 
is called a Nishada. 

The marked difference between the Vedic and epic 
poetry of India has been well pointed out by Pro- 
lessor Pioth of Tubingen, who for many years has 
devoted much time and attention to the study of 
the Veda. According to him, the Mahabharata, 
even in its first elements, is later than the time 
of Buddha.' “ In the epic poems,” he says, “ the 


■ KausLitaki-BruUmana, XI. : 


rT^Tf? 

f^rwr^i ^ 3 


<5(^ ^ Tf^i ^ ■51:: 

?5¥T^I ^ ?Trf ^ f%TT- 


-RJ rf 5TW W W 

f^#r^ q r: ^HTSf% 4 ^ ’gpi- 

^^f^yrrii 

Comment : tr^ 11 

TPiV ^^11 T^ii m- 

c d ^ 

tTETT ’g^: wt-isRit ’g^: 11 


' Znr Litti vatur and Gi'scliiclite <les Veda- Di-' i AMiai'dlungi n 
von U. Uotli, Doctor dcr Pliilo^opliio, Stiilto'art, IStU. 
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Yeda is but impevfcctl}" known ; the ceremonial is 
no longer developing, it is complete. The Yedic 
legends have been plucked from their native soil, and 
the religion of Agni, Indra, Mitra, and Yaruna has 
been replaced b}- an altogether different worship. 
The last fact,” he says, “ ought to be the most con- 
vincing. There is a contradiction running through- 
out the religious life of India, from the time of 
the Eamayana to the present day. The outer form 
of the worship is Yedic, and exclusively so ' ; but the 
eye of religious adoration is turned upon quite 
different regions.^ The secondary formation, the 
religion of Yishnu and Brahma, began with the epic 
poetry, and remained afterwards as the only living 

* The worship of the Hindus at tlie present day cannot be 
called exclusively Vedic, though Vedic remains may be traced 
in it. In the Introduction to tlio eilition of the Rig-veda, by the 
Tattvabodhini-sabha, it is said, on the contrary, 

"srht/ stir#? f?- 

“ the (iitFerence between the present received law and the early 
Vedic law, will clearly be perceived by this edition.” And again, 
SI?, ■5^53, nwt sre-TDlfif irprl f?f^ 

iSd-’s 

fwl? fd^r?^ <TWfi5? ^*TfY3 f^- 

r? f«T«l vm ^ pp ii 

“It will be seta exactly what difference there is between the 
Paurunic \v<n''hip of the srods, who, according to the Puranas, are 
exhibited with the- different bodies of men, animals, birds, serpents, 
and fishe- ; tiie widely spread custom of tiintric ceremonies, which 
.are the m<i>t modern .and famous on earth; <and the performance of 
sacrifices as prescribed in the Veda.” 

^ Professor Burnouf has treated the same subject in his Review 
of Prof. Wilson’s Translation of the Visliuu-purana, Journal des 
Savants, 1840, May. p. 296. 
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one, but without having the power to break through 
the walls of the Yedic ceremonial, and take the place 
of the old ritual.” 

And if it be unsafe to use the epic poems as autho- 
rities for the Vedic age, it will readily be admitted 
that the same objection applies with still greater 
force to the Puranas. Although one only' of the 
eighteen Puranas has as yet been completely pub- 
lished, enough is known of their character, partly by 
Professor Burnouf’s edition of tlie Bhagavat-purana, 
partly by extracts given from other Puranas by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, to justify our discarding their evidence 
Avith reference to the primitive period of Vedic lite- 
rature. Even the Munava-dharma-sastra, the Iuav'- 
book of the Mauavas, a sub-division of the sect of the 
Taittiriy'as, or, as it is commonly called, the Laws of 
Manu, cannot be used as an independent authority. 
It cannot be said that the compilers of those laws 
Avere ignorant of the traditions of the Vedic age. 
Many of their verses contain a mere paraphrase of 
passages from the hymns, Brahinunas, and Siitras ; 
but they' likewise admitted the rules and customs of 
later ages, and their authority is therefore valid 
only w'here it has been checked by more original 
and genuine texts. 

The Code of ^lanu is almost the only work in San- 
skrit literature Avhich, as yet, has not been assailed 
by those Avho doubt the antiquity of everything 
Indian. Ao historian has disproved its claim to that 
early date Avhich had, from the first, been assigned to 
it by Sir William Jones. It must be confe.ssed, hoAV- 
ever, that Sir William Jones’s proofs of the antiquity 
of this code cannot be considered as conclusive, and 
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HO sufficient arguments have been brought forward to 
substantiate any of the dilierent dates ascribed to 
JIanu, as the author of our Law-lwok, 'which vary, 
according to ditferent writers, from 880 to 1280 b.c. 

If the age of Manu or of the epic poems could be 
■fixed, so as to exclude all possible doubt, our task 
of determining the age of the Veda would be an 
easy one. The Veda is demonstrably earlier than 
the epic poetry and the legal codes of India. We 
do not, however, advance one step by saying that 
the Veda is older than the author of the Manava- 
dharma-sastra, whose date is altogether unknown, or 
even than the Mahabharata, if it can be doubted 
whether that poem in its first elements be anterior to 
the Buddhistic religion or not ; while it is said, at 
the same time, that the last elements Avhich have 
been incorporated into this huge work allude to 
historical events later than tlie Christian era.‘ Here, 
then, Ave must adopt a netv course of procedure. 
We must try to fix the age of the Veda, Avhich forms 
the natural basis of Indian history ; and we must 
derh'e our knowledge of the Vedic age from none 
but Vedic works, discarding altogether such addi- 
tional evidence as might be obtained from the 

' That the principal part of the Mahabharata belongs to a period 
previous to the political establishment of Buddhism, has been 
proved by Prof. Lassen, Ind. Ant. i. 489 — 491. Much has been said 
since to controvert his vie-ws with i-egard to the age of the Maha- 
hharata, but nothing that is realh^ valuable ha.s been added to Prof. 
Las.«en’s facts or reasonings. ‘-It is not at all difficult,” as Prof. 
Lassen remarks, “ to look at this question from one single point of 
view, and to start a confident assertion. But in doing this, many 
persons commit themselves to inconsiderate judgments, and show 
an ignorance of the very points which have to be considered.” 


V 
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later literature of India. Let some Yedic dates be 
once established, and it will probably be jjossible 
to draw lines of conneetion between the Yetlic and 
the rest of the Indian literature. Hut the world of 
the AYda is a worki by itself; and its relation to 
all the rest of Sanskrit literature is such, that the 
AYda ought not to receive, but to throw light over 
the whole historical development of tiie Indian 
mind. 

The Yeda has a two-fold interest : it belongs to the 
history of the world and to the history of India. 
In the history of the world the Yeda tills a gap which 
no literaiy work in any other language could till. 
It carries us back to times of n hich we liave lio re- 
cords anyn'here, and gives us the very words of a 
generation of men, of whom otherwise we could form 
but tlie vaguest estimate by means of conjectures and 
inferences. As long as man continues to take an in- 
terest in the history of his race, and as long as we 
collect in libraries and museums the I'elics of former 
ages, the first place in that long row of books which 
contains tlie records of the Aryan branch of mankind, 
will belong for ever to the liig-veda. 

Hut in the history of India, too, tlie Yeda is of the 
greatest importance. It has been a standing reproach 
to our studies that it is impossible to find anything 
historical in Indian literature.* To a certain extent 
that reproach is well-founded ; and this accounts no 
doubt for the indifference with which Sanskrit litera- 
ture is regarded by the public at large. 

Y e may admire the delicate poetry of Kididasa, the 


See liuruuuC, Iiitroilabtion a I’llifttoirc p. iii. 


1 
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philosophical vi;rour of Kapiln, the voluptuous mys- 
ticism of Jayadeva, and the epic simplicity of 4"yasa 
and Yalmiki, but as long as their works float before 
our eyes like the mirage of a desert, as long as we 
are unable to tell what real life, wdiat period in the 
history of the nation they reflect, there is something 
wanting to engage our sympathies in the same man- 
ner as they are engaged by the tragedies of *Es- 
chylus, or the philosophical essays of Cicero. We 
value the most imperfect statues of Lycia and kEgina, 
because they throw light on the history of Greek art, 
but we should pass by unnoticed the most perfect 
mouldings of the human frame, if we could not tell 
w'hether they had been prepared in the studio of a 
Phidias, or in the dissecting-room of a London 
hospital. 

In the following sketch of the history of Yedic 
literature, I cannot promise to give dates, such as we 
are accustomed to find in the literary histories of 
other nations. But I hope I shall be able to prove 
that there exist in that large mass of literature w'hich 
belongs to the Yedic age, clear traces of an original 
historical articulation ; and that , it is possible to re- 
store something like chronological continuity in the 
four periods of the Yedic literature. If this can be 
achieved, if we can discover different classes of 
literary works, and establish their chronological suc- 
cession, the reproach, so often repeated, that there 
is nothing historical to be found in India will be re- 
moved, as far at least as the peculiar nature of that 
literature allows. 

The modern literature of India, though not yet 
grouped in chronological order, wdll find in the lite- 
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rature of the Tcdic age something like a past, some 
testimony to prove that it did not spring up in a day, 
but clings by its roots to the earliest strata of Indian 
thought. The Laws of the Manavas, though no 
longer the composition of a primeval sage, will at 
least be safe against the cliarge of being the invention 
of some unemployed Indian lawgiver. Plays like 
f^akuntala and Urvasi, though no longer regafded as 
the productions of a Periclean age, will be classed 
among the productions of what may pnjperly be 
called the Alexandrian pei'iod of Sanskrit literature. 
But whatever we may have to surrender with regard 
to the antiquity claimed by these and other Sanskrit 
works, that portion of the literature of India which 
alone can claim a place in the history of the world, 
and which alone can command the attention of those 
who survey the summits of human intellect, not only 
in the East but over the whole civilised world, will, 

I hope, for the future, bo safe agaiiist the doubts 
which I myself have shared for many years. It is 
difficult, no doubt, to believe that the most ancient 
literary work of the Aryan race, a work more ancient 
than the Zendavesta and Homer, should, after a lapse 
of at least three thousand years, have been discovered, 
and for the first time published in its entirety, not in 
one of the Parishads on tlie borders of the Ganges, 
but in one of the colleges of an English University. 
It is difficult to believe that sufficient MSS. should 
have been preserved, in spite of the .perishable nature 
of the material on which they are written, to enable 
an editor to publish the collection of tlie ^ edic hymns 
in exactly that form in wdiich they existeil at least 
800 years before tlie Christian era; and, still more, 
that this collection, which was <‘ompleted at the time 


i' 
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of Lycurgus, should contain the poetical relics of a 
pre-Homeric age ; an age in Avhich the names of tlie 
Greek gods and heroes had not yet lost their original 
sense, and in which the simple worship of the Divine 
powers of nature was not yet supplanted by a worship 
of personal gods. It is difficult to believe this ; and 
we have a right to be sceptical. But it is likewise 
our duty to inquire into the value of what has been 
preserved for us in so extraordinary a manner, and 
to extract from it those lessons which the study of 
mankind was intended to teach to man. 
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In taking a survey of the works which belong to the 
Vedic literature of India, our task would be greatly 
facilitated if general and characteristic features could 
be pointed out by which Vedic and non- Vedic works 
mi"ht at once be distinsruislied. Witliout enterincr 
into a minute analysis of the individual character of 
a work, — a mode of criticism which, with our present 
knowledge of the earliest Indian literature, must be 
very uncertain, — it will often happen that some ex- 
ternal mark presents itself, determining at once the 
age or class of writing to which it belongs. It is 
true that there are certain grammatical forms and 
orthographical peculiarities which Indian gramma- 
rians restrict to the A'eda, and which, therefore, might 
be used as distinguishing marks of works belonging 
to that era. But Manu, or rather the author of the 
Manava-dharma-sastra, has also employed several 
Vedic forms ; because in transforming Vedic verses 
into epic !§lokas, he was sometimes obliged to retain 
words and forms which are not in strict accordance 
Avith the general character' of his language ; a fact 
AA'hich accounts in some degree for the strange ap- 
pearance of many of his verses, Avhich are stiff and 
artificial, and very inferior in fluency to the older 
strains which they paraphrase. 

There is a strongly marked character in \'cdic 
prose, and no attempt has been made to imitate it in 
later times. But in order to distinguish Vedic from 

F 2 
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iion-Yeclic poetry, we must attend more closely to tlic 
metre. Several Vcdic metres have been imitated by 
later poets, but there are metres which never occur in 
Vedic works, and which may be used as criteria for 
distinguishing ancient from more modern poetry. 

That difference of metre should form a broad line 
of demarcation between two periods of literature, is 
not at all without analogy in the literary history 
of other nations, particularly in older times. If once 
a new form of metre begins to grow popular by the 
influence of a poet who succeeds in collecting a school 
of other poets around him, this new mode of utterance 
is very apt to supersede the otlier more ancient forms 
altogether. People become accustomed to the new 
rhythm sometimes to such a degree, that they lose 
entirely the taste for their old poetry on account of 
its obsolete measure. No poet, therefore, wlio writes 
for the people, would think of employing those old- 
fashioned metres; and we find that early popular 
poems have had to be transfused into modern verse 
in order to make them generally readable once 
more. 

Now it seems tliat the reffular and continuous 
Anushtubh-sloka is a metre unknown during the 
Tedic age, and every "n'ork written in it jnay at once 
be i)ut down as post-Yedic. It is no valid objection 
that this epic Sloka occurs also in Yedic hymns, that 
Anushtubh verses are frequently quoted in. the BrUh- 
manas, and that in some of the Sutras the Anushpibh- 
hloka occurs intermixed with Trishtubhs, and is used 
for the purpose of recapitulating* what had been 
e.xplained before in i)rose. For it is only the uniform 


^ Sangraha-ilokas, Cf. Weber, Inilische Studien, i. p. 47. 
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employment of that metre ' which constitutes the 
characteristic mark of a new period of literature. 
Thus I’hyme occasionally occurs in English poetry 
before the Jvorman period ; yet, wlien we find whole 
poems written in rhyme and without the old Teutonic 
system of alliteration, we are sure that they cannot 
have been composed in an Ante-Xorraan period. The 
elegiac measure seems to have been used before 
Callinus ; yet Callinus and Arc))ilochus are always 
mentioned as the inventors of it : — that is, they 
were the first to sanction the uniform employment 
of this metre for entire poetical compositions. Hence 
no elegiac poem can be previous to the close of 
the 8th century b.c. The same applies to the 
iambus, the invention of Avhich is commonly ascribed 
to Archilochus ; although iambics occur interspersed 
in the Margites, a poem ascribed to Homer by no less 
an authority than Aristotle.^ In the history of 
German literature we have several instances where 


' It is remarkable that in Panini also, the word sloha is always 
used in opposition to Vedic litei'ature (Pan ir. 1. (16., iv. 3. 103. 
1., iv. S. 107.). Slohas, even it' .ascribed by Indian tradition to 
the same author, who is considered as the Rislii of Vedic hymns 
or Bn'ihmauas, are quoted by a name different from that ot his 
other woiks. The hymns or Bralimaiias ascribed to Katha, for 
instance, are always to be quoted as “ Kathali ” (<jl -tj>i Kdrdor) ; 
an expiesjion which could never apply to poetical compositions 
ascribed to the same Katha, if written in ^lokas. Verses written 
in Ibis modern style of poetry must be quoted as ‘'Kapiic 6lokas” 
(Kathrih slokilh). Tlie Brahmana promulgated by Tittiri, and 
kept up in the tradition of the Taittiriya.s, is quoted by tlic name 
of “ the Taittiriyas,” but filokas compo.'ed by Tittiri are m-ver 
included under this title. Valmiki-.sloka.s are mentioned. Pan. if. 
4 . 21 . 

^ See Mure’s Critical History, vol. iii. oh. i. 
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poems of the 12th century ' had to be recast as early 
as the 13th, on account of their metre and language, 
which, during this period of rapid transition, had 
already become obsolete and unreadable. 

Excluding, then, from the Vedic period the Ma- 
habhfu’ata, Eamfiyana, Manu, the Puranas, and all 
the Sastras and Darsanas, we have now to see what 
remains of literary works belonging to the Yedic 
age. 

There are in that age four distinct periods, which 
can be established with sutficient evidence. They 
may be called the Clihandas period, Mantra period, 
Brdhmana period, and Sutra period, according to the 
general form of the literary productions which give 
to each of them its peculiar historical character. 

In order to prove that these four periods follow 
each other in historical order, it is necessary to show 
that the composition of Sutra works presupposes 
the existence of a Brdhmana literature ; that the 
Brdhmana literature again is only possible with the 
presupposition of a Mantra literature; and lastly, that 
the form in which we possess the Mantra literature 
presupposes a period of Vedic history preceding 
the collection and final arrangement of the ancient 
Mantras or hymns. 

' For instance, “Reinhard the Fox,” an old High-German 
poem of the 13th century, is a new edition of the same poem 
written in the 12th century, of which fragments have been found 
by Grimm. Other poems, which are supposed to have been re- 
modelled in the IStli century are “ Crescentia,” ‘'Duke Ernst,” 
and the “ Roland .Song.” Lachmann supposed the same to have 
taken place with the “Jsibelungen Klage.” 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE SUTKA PERIOD. 

The Sidra period, with which we have to begin, 
is of peculiar importance to the history of Indian 
literature, inasmuch as it forms the connecting link 
between the Vedic and the later Sanskrit,! While 
on the one hand we must place several works written 
in Shtras under the head of the post- Vedic or modern 
Sanskrit, we shall also find others which, although 
written in _ continuous Anushtubh-slokas, or, more 
frequently, intermixed with Trishtubh and other 
verses (as, for instance, some of the Pratiniikhyas 
and Anukramanis, and the still more modern Pari- 
bishtas), must be considered as the last productions of 
the Vedic age, tres[)assing in a certain degree upon 
the frontiers of the later Sanskrit. 

It is difficult to explain the peculiarities of the 
style of the Sutra literature to any one who has not 
worked his way through the Sutras themselves. It 
is impossible to give anything like a literal transla- 
tion of these works, written as they are in the most 
artificial, elaborate, and enigmatical form-V Sutra 
means string ; and all the works written in this 
style, on subjects the most various, are nothing but 
one uninterrupted string of short sentences, twisted 
together into the most concise form. Shortness is 
the great object of this style of composition, and it is 
a proverbial saying (taken from the i\lahabhashya) 
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amongst the Pamlits', that “an author rejolceth in the 
oconomisin" of half a short vowel as much as in the 

o 

birth of a son.” Every doctrine thus propounded, ^ 
■whether grammar, metre, law, or philosophy, is re- 
duced to a mere skeleton. All the important points 
and joints of a system are laid open with the greatest 
precision and clearness, but there is nothing in these 
works like connection or development of ideas. “Even 
the apparent simplicity of the design vanishes,” as 
Colebrooke remarks, “ in the perplexity of the struc- 
ture. The endless pursuit of exceptions and limi- 
tations so disjoins the general precepts, that the 
reader cannot keep in view their intended connection 
and mutual relation. He wanders in an intricate 
maze, and the clew of the labyrinth is continually 
slipping from his hands.” There is no life or 
meaning in these Sutras, except what either a teacher^' 
or a running commentary, by which these works are 
usually accompanied, may impart to them. 

Many of these works go even further: they not 
only express their fundamental doctrines in this con- 
cise form of language, but they CQin a new kind of 
language, if language it can be called, by which they 
succeed in reducing the whole system of their tenets 
to mere alerebraic formulas. To understand these 

O 

is quite impossible without finding first what each 
algebraic .r, y, and z, is meant to represent, and 
Avithout having the key to the whole system. This 
key is generally given in separate Sutras, called 
Paribhusha, which a pupil must know by heart, or 
always have present before his ej es, if he is to ad- 
vance one step in the reading of such works. But 
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even then it v’oukl be impossible to arrive at any 
real understanding of the subject, without being also 
in possession of the laws of the so-called Anui-ritti 
and Nirvritti. To explain the meaning of these 
technical words, we must remember that the Sutras 
generally begin by putting forward one proposition 
(Adhikara), which is afterwards never repeated, but 
always to be understood, till a new subject of the 
same kind is introduced. After the statement of a sub- 
ject, the author goes on by giving a first rule, which 
may extend its influence over the next following rules, 
whether these be restrictions or amplifications of it. 
These restrictive rules exercise again their influence 
to a certain extent over other rules, so that the whole 
becomes one continuous chain, each link held and 
modified by the others, and itself holding to and 
modifying the rest. The influence of one rule over 
the others is called Anuvritti, its cessation, Ninmtti. 
Without knowing the working of these two laws, which 
can only be learnt from commentaries, the Sutras 
appear very much confused. This is particularly 
the case in those works where the so-called Mimanstl 
method of Purva-paksha (reasons contra), Uttara- 
paksha (reasons pro), and Siddhanta (conclusion ), is 
adopted. Here the concatenation of pros and cons is 
often so complicated, and the reasons on both sides 
defended by the same author with such seriousness, 
that we sometimes remain doubtful to which side 
the author himself leans, till we arrive at the end of 
the whole chapter. ( It is indeed one of the most 
curious kinds of literary composition that the hu- 
man mind ever conceived; and though altogether 
worthless in an artistic ]><)int of view, it is wonderful 
that the Indians should have invented and mastered 
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this difficult form, so as to have made it the vehicle of 
expression for every kind of learning. To introduce 
and to maintain such a species of literature was 
only possible with the Indian system of education, 
which consisted in little else except implanting these 
Sutras and other works into the tender memory of 
children, and afterwards explaining them by com- 
mentaries and glosses. An Indian pupil learns these 
Sutras of grammar, philosophy, or theology by the 
same mechanical method which fixes in our minds 
the alphabet and the multiplication-table ; and those 
who enter into a learned career spend half their life in 
acquiring and practising them, until their memory is 
strengthened to such an unnatural degree, that they 
know by heart not only these Sutras, but also their 
commentaries, and commentaries upon commentaries. 
Instances of this are found among the learned in 
India up to the present day. 

These numerous Sfitra works which we still possess, 
/tiontain the quintessence of all the knowledge which 
the Brahmans had accumulated during many cen- 
turies of study and meditation. Though they are the 
works of individuals, they owe to their authors little 
more than their form ; and even that form was, most 
likely, the result of a long-continued system of tradi- 
tional teaching, and not the invention of a few indi- 
viduals. 

There is a great difference, according to the notions 
of the Hindus themselves, between a W'ork composed 
previous to the Siitra period, and a Sutra composi- 
tion. The difference of style between a Brahmana 
and a Sutra work (with the exception of some Kalpa- 
Sutras, to be mentioned hereafter) w'ould strike every 
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body at first sight, although, as regards the gram- 
matical forms, V edic irregularities are, according to 
Sanskrit grammarians, allowed in Sutras alsod But 
there is another, and more important difference. Li- 
terary works, belonging te the preceding periods, the 
Br5hraanas as well as the Mantras, are considered by 
Indian theologians as forming the iSruti, or divine 
revelation, in contradistinction to the Shtras and all 
the rest of their literature. In the dogmatical lan- 
guage of orthodox Hindus, the works, which contain 
the Sruti, have not been composed, but have only been 
seen or perceived by men, ^.r., they have been revealed 
to men. The Sutras, on the contrary, although based 
upon the Sruti, and therefore in some instances also 
called Srauta Sutras, are yet avowedly composed by 
human authors. Whenever they appear to be in con- 
tradiction with the iSruti, their authority is at once 
overruled, and only in cases where anterior evidence 


* Vedic forms occur in the Prati^ukliya-Sutras, and are pointed 
out as such by the commentators. For instance, I. Pratisakhya, 

iv. 33. 7TT instead of The 

Coniraentator says 

^^^1 The same applies also to the Samayacharika-Sutras, 
for instance, those of Apastamba, i. 53., where we read "41 ^TT” 
The Commentator explains this irregular form by 

Again, i. 93. 

we find explained by the Commentary as 

Ml I "^MMMI^ WTI Gautama- Sutras, p. 40. I. 20. 

we read "^1 Ml 
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is wanting ft’om the Sruti, can they have any claim to 
independent authority. 

Now, even if we had no other means of proving 
that the Sutras could have been composed only after 
the composition of the Brahmanas, there would be no 
reason to consider this distinction, drawn by the In- 
dians themselves between their sacred and profane 
literature, as altogether artificial and devoid of his- 
torical meaning, particularly if it can be shown how 
great an influence that very distinction has exercised 
on the religious struggles of India. 

It is clear that this distinction has ever been the 
stronghold of the hierarchical pretensions of the 
Brahmans. We can understand how a nation might 
be led to ascribe a superhuman origin to their ancient 
national poetry, particularly if that poetry consisted 
chiefly of prayers and hymns addressed to their gods. 
But it is different with the prose compositions of the 
Brahmanas. The reason why the Br&hmanas, which 
are evidently so much more modern than the ]\Iantras, 
Avere allowed to participate in the name of Sruti, could 
only have been because it was from these theological 
compositions, and not from the simple old poetry of 
the hymns, that a supposed divine authority could be 
derived for the greater number of the ambitious claims 
of the Brahmans. But, although we need not ascribe 
any Aveight to the arguments by which the Brahmans 
endeavoured to establish the contemporaneous origin 
of the Mantras and Brahmanas, there seems to be no 
reason why we should reject as equally worthless the 
general opinion with regard to tlie more ancient date 
of both the Brahmanas and 3Iantras, if contrasted Avith 
the Sutras and the ^jrofane literatui’e of India. It 
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may easily happen, where there is a canon of sacred 
books, that later compositions become incorporated 
together with more ancient works, as was the case witli 
the Brahmanas. But we can hardly imagine that old 
and genuine parts should ever have been excluded 
from a body of sacred writings, and a more modern 
date ascribed to them, unless it be in the interest of a 
party to deny the authority of certain doctrines con- 
tained in these rejected documents. There is nothing 
in the later literature of the Sutras to warrant a sup- 
position of this kind. We can find no reason why 
the Sutras should not have been ranked as Sruti, 
except the lateness of their date, if compared with 
the Brahmanas, and still more with the Mantras. 
AVhether the Brahmans themselves were aw'are that 
ages must have elapsed between tlie period during 
which most of the poems of their Rishis were com- 
posed, and the times which gave rise to the Br4h- 
nianas, is a cpiestion -which we need hardly hesitate to 
answer in the affirmative. But the recklessness with 
which Indian theologians claim for these Brahmanas 
the same title and the same age as for the Mantras, 
shows that the reasons must have been peculiarly 
strono- which deterred them from claiming the same 
divine authority for the Sutras. 

To ascribe to literary compositions such as tlie 
]\Iantras and Brahmanas a divine origin, and to claim 
for them a divine and absolute authority, is a step 
which can hardly pass unnoticed in ’the intellectual 
history of a nation, whether for the circumstances 
Avhich led to it, or for the results which it produced. 
}sow, in India the results of that fatal step are pal- 
pable. It may have been intended as a check on re- 
ligious reforms, but it led to a religious revolution. 
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Buddhism would be unintelligible, unless as the over- 
throw of a system which had tried to maintain its 
position by an appeal to a divine revelation ; and we 
may be certain that the distinction between Sruti and y 
Smriti, between revealed and profane literature, was 
established by the Brahmans, previous to the schism 
of Buddha. 

If the belief was once established, that not only the 
simple effusions of the Rishis, but the pointed doc- 
trines of the Brahmanas also, emanated from a divine 
source, and could not therefore be attacked by human 
reasoning, it is clear that every opposition to the pri- 
vileges which the Brahmans claimed for themselves, 
on the sacred authority of the Veda, became heresy ; 
and where the doctrines of the Brahmans were the 
religion of the people, or rather of the king, such op* 
position was amenable to the hierarchical laws of the 
state. The Brahmans themselves cared much more 
to see the divine authority of the Sruti as such, im- 
plicitly acknowledged, than to maintain the doctrines 
of the Rishis in their original simplicity and purity. 
In philosophical discussions, they allowed the greatest 
possible freedom; and, although at first three philo- 
sophical systems only were admitted as orthodox (the 
two Mimansas and the Nyaya), their number was 
soon raised to six, so as to include the Vaiseshika, 
bankhya, and Yoga-schools.' The most conflicting * 
views on points of vital importance were tolerated as 


^ Kumarila quotes Sankhya and Toga, together with other 
heretical systems. 

As to the Vaiseshikas, see 

page 84. 
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long as their advocates succeeded, no matter by what 
means, in bringing their doctrines into harmony with 
passages of the Veda, strained and twisted in every 
possible sense. If it was only admitted that, besides 
the percejition of the senses and the induction of rea- 
son, revelation also, as contained in the Veda, fur- 
nished a true basis for human knowledge, all other 
points seemed to be of minor importance. Philo- 
sophical minds were allowed to exhaust all possible 
views on the relation between the real and transcen- 
dental world, the Creator and the created, the divine 
and the human nature. It was not from such lucu- 
brations that danger was likely to accrue to the caste 
of the Brahmans. Nor Avas the heresy of Buddha 
Sakya Muni found so much in his philosophical doc- 
trines, many of Avhich may be traced in the orthodox 
atheism of Kapila. His real crime lay in his opposi- 
tion to the exclusive privileges and abuses of the 
Brahmans. These abuses were sanctioned by the 
divine authority of the Veda', and particularly of the 
Brahmanas. In attacking these abuses, Buddha at- 
tacked the divine authority on which they were 
founded, and the argument was short : he is a heretic ; 
anathema esto. 

Buddha was a Kshatriya.^ He was of princely 

* The Buddhists say that the three Vedas were propounded 
originally by Maha Brahma, at which time they were perfect 
truth ; but they have since been corrupted by the Brahmans and 
now contain many errors. Cf. K. Spence Hardy, Eastern Mona- 
chism, p. 185. 

^ Kumarila “always speaks of Buddha as a Kshatriya who tried 
ti) become a Braliman. For instance, 

^ WfTT -JlfhtTiiff 

And again, f%7T: 
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origin, and belonged to the nobility of the land. He 
was not the tirst of his caste who opposed the ambition 
of the Brahmans. Several centuries before Buddha, 
Yisvamitra, who, like Buddha, was a member of the 
royal caste, had to struggle against the exclusiveness 
of the priests. At that early time, however, the posi- 
tion of the Brahmans was not yet impregnable ; and 
^ isvamitra, although a Kshatriya, succeeded in gain- 
ing for himself and his family the rights for which he 
struggled, and which the Brahmans had previously 
withheld from all but their own caste. King Janaka 
of Videha again, whose story is given in the Brah- 
manas, refused to submit to the hierarchical preten- 
sions of the Brahmans, and asserted his right of per- 
forming sacrifices with.out the intercession of priests. 
However great the ditference may have been between 
the personal character of these two men and of Buddha, 

“ And this very transgression of Buddha and his followers is 
represented as if it did him honour. For he is praised because 
he said, ‘ Let all the sins that have been committed in this 
orhl fall on me, that the world may be delivered.* It is 
said that if he thus transgressed the duty of a Kshatriya, 
and entered the life of a Brahman and preached, it was merely 
for the good of mankind ; and that in adopting for the instruc- 
tion of excluded people a law* which had not been taught by 
the Brahmans, he took the sin upon himself and was benefit- 
ting others.’’ 
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the first principle of their opposition was the same. 
All three were equally struggling against the over- 
weening pretensions of a selfish priesthood. 

But while Yisvamitra contented himself with main- 
taining the rights of his tribe or family, and became 
reconciled as soon as he was allowed to share in the 
profits of the priestly power, — while King Janaka 
expressed himself satisfied with the homage paid to 
him by Yajnavalkya and othef Brahmans, — while, in 
short, successive reformers as they appeared were 
either defeated or gained over to the cause of the 
Brahmans, — the seeds of discontent were growing up 
in the minds of the people. There is a dark chapter 
in the history of India, the reported destruction of all 
the Kshatriyas by Paraki-rama. It marks the be- 
ginning of the hierarchical supremacy of the Brahmans. 
Though the Brahmans seem never to have aspired to 
the royal power, their caste, as far as we know tlie his- 
tory and traditions of India, has always been in reality 
the ruling caste. Their ministry was courted as the 
only means of winning divine favour, tlieir doctrines 
were admitted as infallible, their gods were worshipped 
as the only true gods, and their voice was powerful 
enough to stamp not only tlie simple strains of the 
Rishis, but the absurd lucubrations of the authors 
of the Bi’i'diinanas, with a divine authority. After this 
last step, howaver, the triumph of Brahmanism was 
preparing its fall. In India, less than in any other 
country, would people submit to a monopoly of truth; 
and the same millions who were patiently bearing tlie 
yoke of a political despotism threw off tlie fetters of 
an intellectual tyranny. In order to overtlirow one 
of tlie oiliest religions of the world, it was Mitlieient 
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that one man should challenge the authority of the 
Brahmans, the gods of the earth, (bhudeva), and 
preach among the scorned and degraded creatures of 
God, the simple truth that salvation Avas possible, 
Avithout the mediation of priests, and A\dthout a 
belief in books to Avhich these very priests had given 
the title of revelation. This man Avas Buddha Sahya 
Muni. 

Noav if Ave inquire how Buddha's doctrines were 
met by the Brahmans, it is true that liere and there 
in their philosophical Avorks they have endeavoured to 
overthroAv some of his metaphysical axioms by an 
appeal to reason. An attempt of this kind we have, 
for instance, in Vachaspati Misra's commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutras. In commenting on the tenet of 
Buddha, that “ ideas like those of being, and not- 
being, &c., do not admit of discussion,”' Vachaspati 
observes that the very fact of speaking of these ideas, 
includes the possibility of their conception ; nay, that 
to affirm they do not admit of reasoning involves 
an actual reasoning on them, and proves that the 
mind can conceive the idea of being as different from 
that of not-beincf. 

Such, howcA'er, were not the usual Aveapons A\dth 
which Brahmanhstn fought against Buddhism. The 
principal objection has ahvays been, that Buddha’s 
teaching could not be true, because it did not derive 
its sanction from Sruti or revelation. The Brah- 
mans, as a caste, AA’ould readily have alloAA^ed being 
and not-being, and the whole of Buddha’s philoso- 
phy, as they did the Sfinkliya philosophy, which 
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on the most important points is in open opposition 
to the Vedanta. But while Kapila, tlie founder of 
the Sankhya school, conformed to the Brahmanic 
test by openly proclaiming the authority of revelation 
as paramount to reasoning and experience, Buddha 
would not submit to this, either for his philosophi- 
cal (abhidharma), or for his much more important 
moral and religious doctrines (vinaya). Xo doubt 
it would have been easy for him to show how some 
of his doctrines harmonised witli passages of the 
Veda, as in the Veda all possible shades of the human 
mind have found their natural reflection. If he had 
done so only for some of his precepts, such, for 
instance, as, “ Thou shalt not murder,” ' “ Thou shalt 
not drink,” ^ “ Thou shalt eat standing,”® the Brah- 
mans would readily have passed over other doctrines, 
even such as came into practice after Buddha’s death, 
like “ Who longs for heaven, shall worship the holy 
sepulchre,”^ “ He shall pull out his hair,”® &c. As 
he refused to do so, the line of argument taken by the 
Brahmans was simply confined to an appeal to reve- 
lation, in disproof of the possibility of the truth of 
Buddha’s doctrines. 

There must be something very tempting in this 
line of argument, for we see that in later times the 


' 51 

' 51 I i. e. “ thou shalt not drink intoxicating liquors.” 
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Buddhists also endeavoured to claim the same divine 
character for their sacred writings which the Brah- 
mans had established for the Yeda. A curious in- 
stance of this is given in the following discussion, 
from Kumarila’s Tantra-varttika. Here the opponent 
(purva-paksha) observes, that the same arguments 
which prove that the Yeda is not the work of human 
authors, apply with equal force to ^akya’s teaching. 
His authority, he says, cannot be questioned, because 
his precepts are clear and intelligible ; and as ^^kya 
is not the inventor, but only the teacher of these pre- 
cepts, and no name of an author is given for Sakya’s 
doctrines, the frailties inherent in human authors affect 
them as little as the Veda.* Everything, in fact, he 
concludes, which has been brought forward by the 
Mimansakas to prove the authority of the Yeda, 
proves in the same way the authority of Buddha’s doc- 
trine. Upon this, the orthodox Kum&rila grows very 
wroth, and says: “These Sakyas, Yaiseshikas, and 
other heretics, who have been frightened out of their 
W'its by the faithful Mimansakas, prattle away with 
our own words as if trying to lay hold of a shadow. 
They say that their sacred works are eternal ; but 
they are of empty minds, and only out of hatred they 
wish to deny that the \ eda is the most ancient book. 

fT|‘¥<^f%f^rTrr wr ^ ^ ii 
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And these would-be logicians declare even that some 
of their precepts (which they have stolen from us), 
like that of universal benevolence, are not derived 
from the Yeda, because most of Buddha’s other say- 
ings are altogether opposed to the Yeda. Wishing, 
therefore, to keep true on this point also, and seeing 
that no merely human precept could have any au- 
thority on moral and supernatural subjects, they try 
to veil their difficulty by aping our own arguments 
for the eternal existence of the Yeda. They know 
that the iNIimansakas have proved that no sayings of 
men can have any authority on supernatural sub- 
jects ; they know also that the authority of the Yeda 
cannot be controverted, because they can bring for- 
ward nothing against the proofs adduced for its 
divine origin, by which all supposition of a human 
source has been removed. Therefore, their hearts 
being gnawed by their own words, which are like 
the smattering of cliildren, and having themselves 
nothing to answer, because the deception of their 
illogical arguments has been destroyed, they begin 
to speak like a foolish suitor w ho came to ask for a 
bride, saying, ‘ iNIy family is as good as your family.’ 
In the same manner they now maintain the eternal 
existence of their books, aping the speeches of others. 
And if they are challenged and told that this is our 
argument, they brawl, and say that we, the Miraan- 
sakas, have heard and stolen it from them. For a 
man who has lost all shame, who can talk away 
without any sense, and tries to cheat his opponent, 
Avill never get tired, and will never be put down!” 
Towards the end of this harangue, Kumarila adds, 
what is more to the point, that the llauddhas, who 
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ascribe to everything a merely temporary existence, 
have no business to talk of an eternal revelation. 

Noav, it ought not to be overlooked, that in all 
these discussions the distinction between Sruti (Man- 
tras and Brahrnanas) and Smriti (cutras) is always 
taken for granted. If, at the time of the first con- 
troversies between Bauddhas and ^Mimansakas, the 
authors of the Mantras or Brahmanas, and particu- 
larly the founders of the so-called ancient Brahmanas, 
had still been alive, or their names generally known, 
even a Brahman could not have ventured to stand up 
for the divine and eternal origin of this part of the 
iSruti. On the other hand, nothing could have pre- 
vented the Brahmans from ascribing the same super- 
natural origin to the Sutras, if at the time of the 
rising power of Buddhism their authors also had been 
lost in oblivion. The distinction, therefore, between 
Sruti (revelation) and Smriti (tradition) which is a 
point of such vital importance for the whole Brah- 
manic system, will also be found significant in an 
historical point of view. 

It must be observed, however, before we proceed 
farther, that what is called Smriti includes not only 
Sutras, but also Sloka works, such as the laws of 
Manu, T ajnavalkj’a, and Parusara (the Manava, Ya- 
jnavalkya, and Parasara-dharma-sustras), which some- 
times are called the Sinritis, in the plural. Most of 
these, if not all, are founded on Sutras ; but the texts 
of the Sutras have mostly been superseded by these 
later metrical paraphrases. 

How then did the Brahmans, after they had esta- 
blished the distinction between Sruti and Smriti, 
defend the autliority of the Smriti, including the 
Siitras and tlie later works in Slokas ? 
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That the Siniiti has no claim to an independent 
authority, but derives its sanction from its intimate 
connection with the iSruti, is implied by its very name, 
which means recollection. For, as Kumarila remarks 
(in the piirva-paksha), “ Recollection is knowledge ; 
the object of which is some previous knowledge; and if 
]\Ianu and other authors of Smritis had not originally 
been in possession of an authoritative knowledge, it 
would be impossible to appeal to their recollection as 
an authority.^ It would" be as if a man, omitting his 
son or daughter, was to appeal to the son of a barren 
daughter. For the original knowledge of Maim 
might be compared to his son, but his recollection 
could only be like a grandson. Now as people, if 
they have reason to doubt the existence of a daughter, 
would disbelieve every mention of the son of a 
daughter, thus the recollection (smriti) of Manu 
would be futile, if he himself had not possessed some 
means of authoritative knowledge.” 

The following extracts from Savuua’s Commentary 
on Farasara’s Code* will show the use which the 

wt: TiTifrnig ^rr^vr^ii And again, 

3)711 
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Braliinans made of tliis argument, in order to sub- 
stantiate tlie authority of their legal text-books. 

“ Does it not seem after all,” he says, '■ as if this 
Sinriti (containing as it does the laws of men) hardly 
deserved a commentary of its own, inasmuch as it is 
difficult to make out on what grounds it claims any 
authority? For if we appeal to a Sutra of Jaimini’s 
(the founder of the Purva-mimansa) wherein he has 
proved that the Veda possesses an authority irrespec- 
tive of anything else, these arguments can hardly ap- 
ply to books which are evidently the works of men, and 
entirely dependent on the authority of their sources. 
These sources again, if they be considered as the life 
and strength of that authority, are often very in- 
distinct. First, they could never fall under the cog- 
nizance of the senses, because the very nature of duty 
or law is transcendental. Nor can this ultimate reason 
or source be found in induction, inasmuch as induc- 
tion is only possible after observation. Neither can 
it be looked for in the sayings of other men, because 
man is exposed to error, and cannot even express 
things as he has really perceived them. But even if 
man were free from error, there would always be room 
for doubt and opposition. And as to finding the 
authority for these laws in direct precepts of the 
t^ruti (iMantras and Brahmanas) this is out of the 
question, because such precepts are not to be found 
there. ^\e have never seen a passage in the Veda 
where precepts like those of the Smriti, to keep the 
body clean, &c., are given. To admit the right of 
induction for laws of this kind would be most dan- 
gerous, tor it would apply with equal force to the pre- 
cepts of Buddha, to worship the holy sepulchre, &c. 

’■ Hovcver. there is an answer to all these doubts. 
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A great difference exists between the Smritis of 
Mann and the Smritis of Buddha, because Manu’s 
authority is asserted by the undeniable Veda itself. 
It is said in the Veda, ‘Whatever Idanu said, was 
medicine ; ’ but there is no passage there in any 
way favourable to the Smriti of Buddha, and there- 
fore the right of applying induction cannot be con- 
sidered dangerous, because it never could be extended 
to Buddha’s doctrines. 

“ Quod non,” says the opponent. “ This passage of 
the Veda, ‘ Whatever Manu said, was medicine,’ is 
only an Arthavada (an explanatory remark), and has 
no evidence by itself. It only serves to illustrate or 
recommend another precept, viz., that two verses of 
JIanu’s are to be used at a certain sacrifice.^ There- 
fore, there is no passage in the Veda to warrant the 
authority of the Smriti ; and if iSakya’s, i.e. Buddha’s, 
Smriti be exceptional, the same applies to the 
Smriti of Manu. Tims it is said, ‘ As men speak 
often untruth and are exposed to error, as no divine 
precept is given, faith oidy can be authority.’ But 


' As dhayyas at the Somaraudra Chani, in tlie middle of the 
Samidheni, or fire-kindling hymns. The same argument occurs 
in Kumarila’s Tantra-varttika, i. .3., 

trit ’g 

^ M'k Tf^ll 

Cx 

Mahadeva, in his Commentary on the Iliranyakesi-sutras, says 
that the 6ruti bears witness to the authority^ of the Smritis by de- 
claring that whatever Manu said was medicine. 
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further, even adaiittiiig that there was a shadow of 
authority for i\Ianu, what could be said in favour of 
Parasiira’s Sinriti, which is now to be explained? 
For, although the Veda may praise Manu, it never 
does the same for Partisara, and thus Parasara’s 
authority at least can hardly be defended, 

“ Against all this our answer is : the Srnritis are an' 
authority, because that they should have authority 
is understood by itself ; and there is no I’eason why 
they should not be considered as having authority. 
Three reasons are given why Manu and the rest 
could not claim any authority, viz., ‘ that men speak 
untruth, that they are exposed to error, and that 
no divine precept is given.’ These objections, how- 
ever, are entirely out of order, because nobody would 
ever think that Manu and Parasara, who have been 
perfect from their very birth, could have spoken 
untruth, and could have erred. So much for the 
first two objections. And who ever denied that 
these sages were perfect from their very birth, as 
Mantras, Arthavadas, Itihasas, and Puranas, prove 
distinctly not only the existence of Parasara and 
others, but also their perfection ? Nay, even if we 
had not the testimony of the Mantras, how could 
the perfection of Parasara and others be denied, 
which is involved in tlieir very existence ? A dif- 
ference of opinion is quite impossible. And has it 
not been proved in the chapter on the gods ^ in the 
Uttara-mimansa, that the Mantras do not require 

' If this rfcfers to the SarikarshaiiakLin<la, which is ascribed to 
Jaimini, and lorms an appendix to the Karmamiiiiansa-sutras 
(ct. Prasthanabheda), ive ought to read Purva-mimansa instead of 
Uttara-inimansa. 
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any further proof for what they say ? It is true 
that in the chapter on the Arthavadas it has been 
admitted that what the Arthavadas contain is not 
always to be believed. But this is only on account 
of some impossible things which are occasionally 
mentioned therein. Therefore an Arthavada like 
this ‘ Whatever ]\Ianu says is medicine,’ although 
it only serves to recommend another rule, must yet 
be considered as true in itself. With regard to 
oakya, nothing similar can be brought forward ; and 
thus it is well said elsewhere, ‘ May a man scorn 
all the erroneous doctrines of Arhat, Charvaka, and 
Buddha.’ As regards Parasara in particular, it is 
wrong to say that his fame is not equally founded 
on the Veda, for it is said in the Sruti, ‘ Thus spoke 
Vyasa, the son of Parfisara.’ If, therefore, the famous 
A’^eda-Vy4sa is praised as the son of Parasara, how 
much more famous must not Pariisara, his father, 
have been ! In the genealogical Brahmana of the 
Vajasaneyi-sakha, the son also and the grandson 
of Pari\sara are mentioned in the succession of 
pupils and teachers who handed down the Veda^, 

‘ Ghritakausika received from Parasaryayana, Para- 
saryayana from Para&arya, Piirasarya from Jatu- 
karnya, &c.’ Therefore Parasara stands quite on a 
level with Manu ; and tlie same applies to all the 
other Rishis, like Vasishtha and T ajnavalkya, who 
are authors of Smritis, and are mentioned in the 
Sruti. Thus we read, ‘ The Rishis did not see Indra 
clearly, but Vasishtha saw him clearly.’ “ ‘ Atri 

* ])rili;iduran 3 ’aka, i>. 6. 3. See page 43n. 

- Tiiinii iy;i-S.'inliita, 3. o. 2. 
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gave Ills children to Aurv'a, who longed for a son.’ ^ 
‘ Yajnavalkya had two wives.’ - Tlierefore one must 
not think of attacking the Sinritis of Manu and 
others by any means. 

“ The third reason also which was brought forward 
against the authority of the Smriti, viz. that the 
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“The Rishis did not .see Indra clearly, but Vasislitha saw him 
clearly. Indra said, ‘I shall tell you a Brahmana, so that all 
men that are born will have thee for Furohita ; but do not tell 
of me to the other Rishis.’ Thus he told him these parts of 
the hymns ; and ever since, men were born having VasishHia 
for their Furohita, Therefore a Vasishtha is to be chosen as 
Brahman.” 

Cf. Tandya Brahmana, xv. 5., where it is said of tlie Bharatas 
that they will always have a Vasishtha as Furohita. The Com- 
mentator there observes, that Bharata may either mean the kings 
of that name, or men in general. 

* Taittiriya-Sanhita, 7. 1 . 8 : 

If ■Sit 
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“ Atri gave his children to the son of Crva, who longed for a 
son. Then he felt lonely, and saw that he was without power, 
weak, and decrepit. He saw this Chaturatra ; he took it and 
sacrificed with it. Four sous were born to him from it, — a 
good Ilotri, a good Udgatri, a good Adhvaryu, and a good 
Bruiimaii.’' 

^ Natapatha-bivhiiiana, .wii. 4. .11. 
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})recepts given there are not based upon passages of 
the f5ruti, does not hold good, because passages are 
met with which are the source of all the laws given 
in the Smriti. Thus we read, ‘ These five great 
sacrifices are every day commenced and every day 
finished : the Devayajna (to the gods), the Pitriyajna 
(to the fathers, the manes), the Bhutayajna (to all 
beings), tlie Manushyayajna (to men), the Brah- 
mayajna (to Brahman, the divine Self).’ ^ And 
although there is no distinct precept in the Veda 
for ablutions, &c., yet all this is implied. Thus the 
Bhattacharyas say, ‘ It is right to respect the 
Smritis, because they are delivered by Vedic au- 
thors, because their origin is well established, and 
because they derive their authority from the Veda, 
if but rightly understood.’ The Munis see the 
►Sruti, and they deliver the Smriti ; therefore the 
authority of both is proved on earth by full evidence. 
A man who despises these two, and adopts fallacious 
doctrines, is to be avoided by good men as a heretic 
and Veda- blasphemer. 

“ But one might object that if these precepts can 
be learnt from the l^ruti, the Smriti would be un- 
necessary, because that only which cannot be leariit 
from other sources forms a fit object for a new 
work. Here then we say that these precepts, though 
they can be learnt from the Veda, are nevertheless 
put together in the Smritis for the purpose of 
making the order of their performance more easy, 
by leaving out the Arthavadas, and by taking from 
some Sakhns of the Veda particular fact> omitted 
in others. Now it might again be objected that this 


' T litliriv.i-.'irnnvuka. ii. 10 
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is done in the Kalpa-sftiras, and that therefore there 
Avas no necessity for the Smritis. Ihit this is wrong, 
because there are two different kinds of duties to 
be performed, called Srauta (based on Sruti) and 
Smarta (based on Smriti). The Srauta ceremonies 
consist in sacrifices like the Darsa-purnamasa, &c., 
which can only be performed after the sacred fire 
has been placed in the house, and they are clearly 
based upon the Yeda, as we read it. The Smarta 
sacraments and traditional customs, on the contrary, 
consist in ablutions, rinsing the mouth, &c., and 
they are to be considered as based upon a Sakh^ of 
the Veda Avhich is hidden, but the existence of 
Avhich must be inferred. Although, therefore, those 
precepts Avhich regard the placing of the sacred fire, 
&c., are put together in the Kalpa-sutras, yet as 
other duties, such as ablutions, rinsing, &c., are not 
included in them, the Smritis have still their legiti- 
mate object.” 

This discussion has been given here at full length 
because it is a genuine specimen of Indian ortho- 
dox dialectics. Whatever may be thought of this 
style of argument, we sec at all events how great 
an importance has always been attached by the Brah- 
mans to the distinction between Sruti and Smriti. 

It may also have been observed in this extract, 
that it is not quite in accordance with the language 
of Sayana to speak of Sutra Avorks as Smritis in the 
plural. He applies this term to metrical codes only, 
like those ascribed to Manu, Yajnavalkya, and Para- 
p.ara, but not to Sutras or Vedangas.'^ This, hoAvever, 

J Kumarila remarks tlmt, although the six Yedangas are not 
called by the name of Smriti, they are Smriti in the same sense 
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does not affect our present question, because even 
Sayana, tliougli lie does not call the Sutras by the 
name of Smritis, places them notwithstanding in the 
same category with the codes of law, and separates 
them from the Sruti, upon which they are founded, 
but with which they are not to be confounded. The 
Ivalpa-sutras are called by him srauta, i. e. based on 
revelation, but not Sruti (revelation), because al- 
though they treat of the same subjects as the iSruti, 
they are themselves extracts only from the sacred 
writings. They are arranged by authors whose names 
are given, while, according to Indian notions. Mantras 
and Brahmanas were only seen by the Rishis, but 
neither composed nor arranged by them.^ 

That Sutras, even where they contain Vedanga- 
doctrines, are distinctly excluded from the iSruti, may 
be seen from the following passage. In the Tantra- 
vflrttika (1. 3.), Kumarila says, “There is a great 

as the Dharraa-sutras, i. 3. 9. «47rT5rr 

Maliudeva, in liis Com- 
mentary on the Hiranyakeii-sutras, says distinctly, ^'^'5 

f%rTI Tfn 

«■ II 

' “ When we spoke of this (the authorship of Madhuchhan- 
das) to a learned Hindu friend, he exhibited very marked dis- 
satisfaction and distress, begging us to write and tell Professor 
Wilson that the hymn had no author ; that it had existed from 
everlasting ; and that Madhuchhandaa was only the fortunate seer 
to whom, on the last occ.asion of its revelation, it had been re- 
vealed . " — Benares Marjozmr for .June, 1 S.j I. “ f)n M idler's Kdition 
and Wilson’s Yeriion of the KiL'-\ • da.'’ 
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.difference between the Kalpa-sutras, which teach the 
performance of sacrifices enjoined by the Vedas, such 
as we now possess them, and the Smritis, which de- 
rive their authority from parts of the \ eda that have 
either disappeared or are dispersed, or the existence 
of which can be proved by induction only. It is 
easier, therefore, to establish the authority of the 
Ivalpa-sutras than that of the Smritis. The objec- 
tions which have been raised against the authority 
of the Smritis, and which had to be removed by us 
before, cannot be thought of with regard to the 
Kalpa-sutras, not even if it were only for argument’s 
sake.' The question, therefore, is only this, whether 
the Kalpa-sutras have the same authority as the 
Veda, or whether they merely derive their authority 
from it. As the Veda is called ‘ shadanga,’ ‘ having 
six members,’ these six members, and amongst 
them the Kalpa-sutras, might seem to be implied by 
the common name of Veda. This, however, would 
_ybe wrong ^ ; for the Kalpa-sdtras, as is well-known, are 
composed by human authors like Masaka, &e. They 
do not take their names, like the Kathaka and other 
Sakhas of tlie Veda, from tliose by whom they were 
proclaimed, but from their real authors. It is true, 
no doubt, that the authors of the Kalpa-sutras have 
the name of Rishis, and it might be said that as Sisu 

3? STTKajs^fTTI 
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Angirasa was not tlie author of the Saiiava 113-111113 in 
the Sania-veda, the Kalpa-sutras too were not com- 
jiosed, but only proclaimed, b}- those whose names 
the}" bear, particularly as there are even Brahmanas, 
for instance those- of the Aruiia and Parasara-saklia, 
which have nearly the same form as the Kal^ia-sutras. 
Nevertheless, nothing can be more mistaken than the 
opinion of those who would put the Kalpa-sutras on 
the same footing as the Veda, because people who 
teach and learn the Kalpa-sutras know that there 
was a time when these works did not exist, and 
that they were composed b3' certain authors like 
Makka, Baudhayana, Apastamba, Asvalayana, 
Katyayana, and others.” ^ They arc drawn, as he 

' Kumarila expressly observes that these names signify certain 
individuals, and not Charanas (sects), like those of Kathn, by which 
certain tiakha^of the Veda were promulgated. 

“ The branches of the Veda which were proclaimed by the sects 
of Katha and others from all eternity, have a fair claim to be 
called eternal. But this does not apply to works handed down 
by the sects or families of Masaka and others, however long 
they may have been established. For names like Ma.saka, 
Baudhayana, and Apastamba, imply an individual being which 
had a beginning, and therefore it is impossible that a tit!" 
derived from these names should ever belong to an (•'i-rnal 
work." 

And a"ain ; 


!1 


SI TI!AS EXOI.Uln'.l) I'HOM TIUO SKUTl. 


9S 

i)bse'V\X‘ri ill lUiother [slaoe, parily fnau tlie W-Ja, but 
partly also from otht-r soiircos ; and tlio same applies, 
aecoi'iliiig to him, to all the ^’edallg■as and Smi’itis ; 
nay, even to later woiks, &ucli as the epie and pauranie 
poems. ' 

•^TTTf^rfTT: ?Tm^^T^5Rl'^T^srrtTO^TWT- 

“ For teachers'and pupils do not only know by heart the Kalpa- 
sutra hooks, and the other Vedanga and Smriti compositions, 
but they also remember A.4valayana, l>audhayana, .\pastamba, 
Katyayana and others, as the authors of those books.” 

N> '■ 

*• All that has relereuce to virtue and final beatitude is taken 
from the Veda, while other matters, the purpose of which consists 
in pleasure and gain, are according to the customs of men. 
This distinction applies not only to the Vedungas, but also to 
authoritative passages in the Puranas and Itihasas.” 

Uvatn, in his commentary on the feikala-pratijakhya, takes the 
came view. He say.s, “ tliat as the Veda was too diflicult to be 
need by itcclf, learned men have extracted from it ditferent doo- 
triiic-s on the ceremonial, tlic metre, and grammar, and brought 
them into a more intelligible form in the Siitras.” 

f^T^T?TTt% 

rTlf^l 

And .igaiii : 

"\'?T 'SITSJ^T 
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It mifjht therefore be best to distinfmisli between 
Snniti or tradition in general, and the Smritis or law- 
books in particular. We might then speak of srauta- 
and 5»ui; ta-sutras, comprehending by the former name 
all Sutras, the source of which can be traced in the 
Sruti; by the latter those of which no such source 
exists, or is at least, known to exist. ^ The title of Smritis 
in the plural (or Smriti-prabandhas) might then be left, 
for convenience sake, to such works as Sayana is speak- 
ing of, which are composed not in Sutras bvit in Slokas. 
It ought to be remembered, however, that the same 
subjects which are treated in the metrical Smritis of 
Manu and others, had similarly been treated in Sutras 
(srauta, grihya, and Si'lmayllcharika), and tliat the 
principal difference between the two lies, not in their 
matter, but in their age, and their style. 

■ Tims, smartam karma is well defiiieJ by Sliailguruaisliya in 
the Sarviinukramanlbhushya, as “ nishekaJi imaiuiiuntam smriti- 
griliyavihitam karma.” In the Commentary on Asvaluyana’s 
^Irauta-sutras, it is said, that, if observances like rinsing the 
mouth, &c., are prescribed in the i^rauta-sutras (as they are for 
instance AHval. i. 1. 3.), tliis is only done in order to show tliat 
such observances are acknowledged and presupposed by the Srauta- 
sutras, though they belong to the province of the Grihya cere- 
monies. 

iRSTt-qwr- 

^T<?ToEfTWT TTWr I 
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An objection against this division and terminology, 
not unknown to the Brahmans tliemselvcs, is that it 
is dilHcnlt to say whether certain Sniarta-shtras may 
not be based upon some lost tSakha of the Veda. The 
Hrauta portions of the Kalpa-sutras, there can be no 
doubt, are founded on Sruti, if by this name we 
understand not onl}' the hymns, but also the Brah- 
manas of the Yeda. But there are only few allusions, 
even in the Bridnuanas, to the ceremonies described 
in the Grihya-sutras ; and the few passages which are 
quoted from the Sruti in their support, are chiefly 
taken from the Aranyakas and Upanishads, the latest 
branches of Vedic literature. As to the Acharas, or 
the established rules of conduct with regard to parti- 
cular temporal duties, even Indian writers admit that 
there are only very vague allusions to them in the 
Sruti, and they try to prove that these laws are 
based on parts of the Veda which are now lost. This 
is a view wdiich is taken, for instance, by Haradatta 
in his Commentary on Apastamba’s Samayi\charika- 
siitras, and it deserves to be examined more closely. 
On the first Sutra ', “ Therefore let us no>c explain 
the Satnciydchariha duties f lie makes the following 
observations : — 

“Tlie word dhereford implies a reason, which is that 
as the srauta (sacrificial) and garhija (domestic) cere- 
monies have been explained, and as these ceremonies 
presuppose other observances, these other observances 
must now be exj.lained too. For when it was said 
before (in the 8rauta and Grihya-sutras), that such 
and siu'h an act was to bo pertormed by a man after 


II '^,11 


he had rinsed his mouth, by a man who is clean, 
who holds a pavitra in his hand, who is invested 
with the sacred thread, &c., an acquaintance with 
all these things, such as rinsing, See., is presupposed. 
The twilight prayers, too, are referred to in the 
preceding Siitras, when it is said, that a man who 
does not perform his twilight prayers is impure, 
and unworthy to perform any sacrifice. Several 
other instances occur; and it is therefore necessary 
to explain now immediatelj’ those other precepts 
called sama 3 ’A,chai’ika (temporal). Sihvayi'idu'irika 
is derived from samaija (agreement) and I'icluira 
(custom). Samnya, a human agreement, is of three 
kinds: vidld, injunction; 7iiyama, restriction; pra- 
tishedha, prohibition. Rules founded upon .mmnya 
are called samayuchdras, from which the adjective 
sdnmyuchdrika. Dhat'ma (virtue) is the quality of 
the individual self, which arises from action, leads to 
happiness and final beatitude, and is called aptinyi 
supernatural. T5ut, in our Sutra, dhurma means 
law, and has for its object dhanna as well as 
adharma : things to bo done and things to be 
avoided. 

“ It might be said, however,” continues the Com- 
mentator Haradatta, alluding to the same controversy 
which we saw before treated of b}’ Sayana, “ that if 
sninaya (human agreement) be the authority for the 
law, it would be difficult to deny the same authority 
to the Bauddhas and their laws, to worship the holy 
sepulchre, &c. ; and therefore Apastamba has addetl 
the next Sutra : ' 
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“ ‘ Those aijreeinent'i are of authoritij ich.ick icere 
made loj men icho Lneiv the lav:.' 

“ We do not say,” Haradatta remarks, with regard 
to these words, “ that every agreement becomes of 
authority, but those only made by men like Mann, &c., 
who knew the law. But then, it might be asked, 
how it can be found out that Manu knew the law, 
and Buddha did not ? People answer, that Buddha 
could not have had a knowledge of the divine law. 
But the same might be said also of Manu ; and if a 
knowledge of divine things be ascribed to i\Ianu, on 
account of the excellence which he acquired by his 
virtue, then, again, it would be the same for Buddha. 
There is a known verse ^ : ‘If Buddha know the 
law, and Kapila does not, what is truth ? If they 


' grfwT ^ imri 

rTT^ rT^tll 

Dr. Weber, in his dissertation on the Upanishads, thinks it is 
not impossible that Kapila, the founderof the Sdnkhya, and Buddha 
were in fact one and the same person. (Indisclie Stiidien, i. 4.36.) 
He afterwards qualifies this conjecture, and c.alls it not very pro- 
bable. It is true that the Indians themselves observed a certain 
similarity between the doctrines of Kapila and Buddha. But this 
would rather show that the two were different persons. Nor 
would the legend that Buddha was born at Kapila-vastu, the town 
of Kapila, or rather of the Kapilas, seem to prove the identity of 
Kapila and Buddha. By another conjecture, the same ingenious 
scholar makes the founder of the Sankhya (PanchaMkha Kapileya) 
the same person with Kapya Patanchala, who occurs in the fsata- 
patha-bnihmaua ; while, in a former article (i. 84.), both Kapila 
and Patanchali together, the former as the founder of the Sankhya, 
the latter as the author of the Yoga sy'stcm, are merged into Kapya 
Patanchala. Afterwards, however, this opinion also is retracted, 
t ci'uu'i- Dr. V' cber think.'- that the Yoga system might be a later 
! \ I lojiiii lit I t' the .'saiikliya. 
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were both omniscient, how could there bu diitereiicc 
of opinion between them?' If this be not a 
distinction must be inaele ; and this has Inen dame 
by Apastamba in Ins next Siitra : ^ And the W-das 
(are of authority).’ ”* 

This Shtra is explained by Haradatta in the fol- 
lowinp; manner : — “ The Yedas are the highest an- 
thority for good and bad ; and none of the objections 
made before could apply to the Yedas, which are 
faultless from all eternity, evident by themselves, 
and, as they were revealed, unaffected by the faults 
of human authors. Therefore, while to us those 
agreements are of authority which were made by 
men who knew the law, the A edas, again, were the 
authority for those men themselves, like Manu, &c. 
And although we have not before our eyes a Yeda, 
which is the source of these laws, we must still con- 
clude that Manu and the rest had.”^ 


‘ ^^^11 ^11 

■- Somesvara, who calls liim-;elf a son of Madhava, and of whosi^ 
work “ Tantra-varttikatika " there is a manuscript at the E. I. H. 
(Jvo. 1030.), dated Samvat, goes even a step fartiier, ai.d 

says that, although rules of the Smritis may be agaiii't the sacred 
law, the \ eda must notwithstanding ho considered as their 
source, because the Srariti< thcm-ielves maintain that the Veda 
is the highen authority, an admis.sion which the followers of 
Buddha protest against. Cf. p. 80. 






^ rpiTTT 


wrrr^Tffrr ^ ^ 

TT^iTT^ttr 5Rif?T- 

fTSfnfriT xiT 


If 4 
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It is a matter of considerable interest to know 
whether this opinion of Haradatta’s, as to the previous 
existence of a larger number of Yedic works, deserves 
credit or not. The opponent of the orthodox Kuma- 
rila in the Tantra-vurttika remarks very truly, that to 
invoke the testimony of lost parts of the Yeda is like 
calling a dead person as a witness.^ And if we had 
no better authority for this opinion than so late a 
commentator as Haradatta, we should hardly be justi- 
fied in mentioning it as an argument. Anybody, 
however, who is acquainted with the character of 
Indian commentators, will admit that they seldom 


f^^TT &c. Cf. Yajna- 

valkya, ed. Stenzler, i, 56., i. 40.; Manu, iii. 12, 13., where the 
Curamentator mentions Vasishtha as having spoken of the marriage 
of a Brahman with a isiidra, the ceremony not being accompanied 
by sacred hymns, as a kind of morganatic marriage, kamato 


vivahah, 







“ If a man maintain a lost tradition to have been a source, he 
may prove what he pleases, for it is like appealing to a dead 
uitness.” And again ; 

^ ^TTf^fTTII Tiw rfiiT^f^- 

“ Why ha.s a divine precept not been established by Manu 
and the others as the source of their teaching, which would not 
Ii.ive co't them more labour titan to proclaim their own doctrine ? 
Anybody tnay throw whateter he likes into the skull of a lost 
traditi; !!. :i;id tliiii invoke it as an authority." 
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commit themselves to novel theories, Imt ahno>t 
always repeat what existed before in the tradition of 
their schools; a fact which at once increases and 
diminishes the usefidness of their works. Thus we 
find in the case before ns, that Apastamba himself, 
whose Sutras Haradatta explains, entertained a simi- 
lar opinion on this subject. In the twelfth section 
of his Sutras, Avhen speaking of some rules on the Sva- 
dhyaya (praying), he says “ that certain rules must 
be considered as mven in Brahmanas of which the 
tradition or reading has been destroyed. Their 
former existence,” he says, “ must be inferred from 

The Commentator says: II 

“ The original passages were lost by the negligence of the 
students.” 

Kumurila observes ; 

^rr:i ^ 

“ The original text from which the Smriti was derived cannot 
• always bo found, because the Vakhas are scattered about, 
students are negligent, and because these rules stand under 
ditferent head?.” 

And again : 

As if we did not see in our own time that subjects are for- 
gotten and works lost.” 

wrenETTwii 

“And it must not be said that tlieir destruction is impossible, 
Ibr we --ee it t ike place i \ery day. whether hy lu gligcnce, idleness, 
or by the death "f nten.” 
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the simple fact, that tlicse rviles are still followerl by 
men ; the only exception being where eustunis can be 
proved to depend on selfish motives. In this case, a 
man who follows such unauthorised customs, shall go 
to hell.” 

AVith regard to the hymns, it is in itself very un- 
likely that no more should have existed than those 
Avhich happen to be collected in the Rig-veda ; and 
even in the Rig-veda we see that the number of hymns 
varied in different communities. The ancient poetry 
of India, however, would har*dly have furnished autho- 
ritative passages for legal and ceremonial cpiestions ; 
and there is no doubt that the lost tradition which is 
appealed to by later writers, refers only to Brahmanas. 
A mrmber of these dogmatic works are still in exist- 
ence ; but others, which are always quoted along 
with them, are now lost, or known by extracts only. 
There existed a considerable number of ancient sages 
who embodied their doctrines, whether on philosophi- 
cal or ceremonial, on metrical or grammatical ques- 
tions, in independent works, and these were handed 
down by tradition among their descendants. But, as 
Kumarila observes, through the carelessness and for- 
getfulness of men, and also by the extinction of 
families, these works were irecessarily lost ; and it is, 
indeed, less surprising that many of these'Brahiuanas 
should have been lost, than that so many should still 
liave been saved, if we I’emember for how long a time 
oral tradition was in India tlie only means of preserv- 
ing tliem. Kumarila, howevei’, was too keen-siglited 
]iot to- perceive the danger of admitting lost 6akhas of 
tije A eda as autliorities, and he makes several reserva- 
liuiis in order to guard .against a ju'omiscuons use of 
(his argiiiucrt. The l’>uddhist.s also loight ai)peal toa 
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lost ^akhn, and thus upset all t'r.e ariruincnfs of the 
orthodox philosophers. But in sj)ite of the bug-bear 
of the Buddhists, the general fact tliat some Sakhas 
had perished was admitted by Kumarila, as well as by 
Apastamba, both endeavouring to prop up the autho- 
rity of the Sinriti by the broken pillars of the 8ruti.‘ 

The evidence which has been brought togetlier is 
sufficient to establish the fact, that the distinction be- 
tween J^ruti and Smriti, revelation and tradition, had 
been established by the Brahmans previous to the rise 
of Buddhism, or, at all events, ]irevlous to the time 
when the style of Sutras began to be adopted in Imrum 
literature. There existed, previous to the Sutra period, 
a body of literary works propagated by oral trailition, 
which formed the basis of all later writings on sacred 
subjects, and which by the Brahmans was believed to 
be of divine origin. The idea expressed by the verb 
sru, to hear, i. e. to receive by inspiration, is known in 
the Bralunai.ias. The name of Sniriti seems to occur 
for the first time in the Taittiriya-aranyaka'-, tlajugh 

' ^ *1 m?Tri rfr- 

®V 

^ Taitt. Ar. i. 1. 2.: H 

Thu CoimiiriUatur . Npiaii,- .''a.iiti ??'=WT- 
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it is said to be used there in the sense of Aruti. In 
the Sutras, however, the distinction between Sruti and 
Smriti is distinctly stated. We find it in the Anu- 
pada-svitras*, which we have reason to reckon amongst 
the earliest specimens of this class of literature. In 
the Nidana-sutras also, ancient tradition is mentioned 
by the name of Smriti- ; and although in Pauini the 
technical distinction between f^ruti and Smriti is not 
mentioned, it would be wrong to draw any conclusions 
from this, as there can be little doubt that Pauini is 
later than the Anupada-sutras. 

The Six Vedangas. 

We shall now proceed to an examination of the 
works which belong to the Siitra-literature of India, 
so far as they have reference to the Veda. 


•‘the laws of Manu and others whose source is a revelation 
the existence of which must be inferred.” Pratyaksha (sensuous 
impression) is, according to Sayana, 

•s . ^ 

the word of the Veda which all men can perceive in 
their teacher/’ Aitihya (tradition) is explained by 

“ legends, Puranas, the Malidbharata, 


and the Brahmanas. Lastly, Anuiiiana, if we believe Sayana, does 
not here mean inference, but customs of good men. by which or from 
which the exi.stence of an authority, that is, of Sruti and .Smriti, as 
the source of these customs, is inferred. I 

‘ Anupada-sutra, ii. 4. I Cf Indische 

Studien, i. p. 44. 

Nidana-sutra, ii. 1. W^T I 


Cl. Indische .Slndii-n, i, p. 4o. 
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The Brahmans say that there arc six memhers of 
tlie Yeda, the six A'eclaiigas. This jiame docs not 
imply the existence of six distinct books or treatises 
intimately connected with their sacred writings, hut 
merely the admission of six subjects, the study of 
which was necessary either for the reading, the under- 
standing, or the proper sacrificial employment of the 
Veda. Manu calls the Vedangas by the name of 
Bravachanas', which is a title not unusually applied 
to the Brtdimanas.- And indeed, instead of looking 

1 Manu, iii. 184.: '^11 

“ Tiiose priests must be considi-red as tlie purifiers of a com- 
pany who arc most learned in all the Vedas and all tlieir Angas.” — 
Sir W. Jones. 

Kulluka; 1T^5TTi?i^TTf^ II 

“Because the meaning of the Veda is proclaimed by them, 
therefore are the Angas called Pravaclianas." 

" w»^it^i Com. 

Tfrf H^^ll 

“Among the Kulabavins also the accent exists in the pcnnal 
of the Veda enjoined by tlic Pravaclianas. Com. By the word 
pravachana is meant the Brahmana, and it is called so because it is 
liroclaimed ” 

There if a passage in the Prastlianabheda, 

ng >i:w: ^rniT:ii 

'• For each Veda there are several bakhas the difference of which 
arises from different Pravaclianas." 

Here pravachana means Brahmana, because the difference of the 
Brahmaiia-sakhas does arise from Biahmaiias peculiar to each. It 
is possible, however, that Madhusudatia used pravachana in tlio 
<onse of pronunciation, the difference of pronunciatinn bi-imo the 
eh let ( aU'C id the Saiihit;"i-.-akha Pra\ acliairi i- ii -"d in the IC 
iliopiiiidiad. ii. 'id., in the -n-i of - rmeiine. 
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for the Yeclungas to those small and barren tracts 
which are now known by this name, it is in the 
Ih'uhmanas and Sutras that avc have to look for the 
Yedanga-doctrines in their original and authentic 
form. The short Yedangas which are generally added 
to the manuscripts of the Yeda, and which by several 
scholars were mistaken for the real ^ edangas, re- 
present only the last unsuccessful attempts to bring 
the complicated and unintelligible doctrines of former 
sages into an easy and popular form, and to preserve 
at the same time tbe names which had been sanctioned 
by antiquity. 

A very clear and rational statement as to the cha- 
racter of the Yedangas in early times, is given in the 
Bi'ihadi\ranyaka and its commentaiy. According to 
them the different doctrines of the Yed&.ngas are tob^ 
considered as integral parts of the Brahrnanas, in the 
same manner as the Puraiias and Itih&sas. These, as 
we saw before, were to be taken in the sense of epic or 
paur&nic stories, incorporated in the Br&hmanas, as 
illustrations of ceremonial questions. By Itihasa, as 
the commentator says, (Brih. Arany. ii. 4.) we have 
to understand stories like those of Urvasi and Puru- 
ravas in the Satapatha-brahmana ; by Purana^ pas- 
saf^es on creation and tlie like, for instance, in the 
beginning there was nothing,” &c. He then pro- 
ceeds to quote passages from the Brahrnanas which 
he calls Upanishads (mysteries), Slokas (verses), 
Sutras (rules), Anuvyakhyas (explanations), and 
Yyakhyas (comments). It is under these heads that 
the Yedangas had their original place. 

It is more difficult to determine where and when 
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the VedaiiG'as Vv’cre lirst mentioned as six. In the 
Muncjuka-iipanisliad the nir.nber of the Vedan'a'as is 
j^iveii as six, but in a line ■which is not unlikely 
to have been interpolated. Yaska (Xir. i. :10.) 
quotes only the Vedangas, but not the six Ye- 
dangas. The number of six occurs in the Cha- 
ranavyiiha, where we meet with the well-known 
versus memorialis containing the titles of the six 
Vedangas.^ The same number occurs in Manu (iii. 
185). There is a passage in the Chhandogya-Upani- 

' WTi" Apa- 

staiuba who occasionally quotes 8lokas in his Sutras, does not seem 

♦ •s •s 

to have known this verse. Ilis words arefii. 4. S.), 

What follows, in 

the only SIS. I know, is eaten away by worms; but thou comes the 
word winch was tlie title of a metrical treatise, and 

is quoted as -ucli before Pingala, in tbe Sabda-Kalpa-druma, s. v. 

mil One of the Pariiislitas of the Sama-veda begins with the 
words I The Pariush- 

tas. however, are later than Apastamba and Pingala ; fur the 
author of the Parisishta declares that lie made me of Pingala's work : 

WT’it irrfm’gHii The title 

tliereforC; most likely to the Kidiina-sutra, which also begins 
with ^nSTTW^r: l Of. ms. Beml. 

9). In the Commentary on the Sakala pratisakbya, at the end of 
the 14th Book, the Vedangas are enunierat*-d as follows : 
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shad where a mention of the six Ycdangas iniglit be 
expected, at the beginning of tlie nintli PrapAthaka. 
The number six, liowever, does not occur there, al- 
though Yedanga doctrines are clearly implied under 
somewhat unusual names.' The earliest mention of 
the number six in reference to the Yedangas seems 
to be contained in one of the Brahmanas of the 
Sama-veda. But there again, though the number six 
is given, the titles of the several YedAingas are not 
mentioned. It is said there (Shadvinia-Br, iv. 7.) of 

* This passage has been pointed out and translated by Cole- 
brooke (iliscellaneous Essay.^, i. 12). “ Narada, having solicited 

instruction from Sanatkurnara, and being interrogated by him as 
to the extent of his previou.s knowledge, say.=, ‘ I have learnt the 
Eig-veda, the Yajur-veda,the Sama-veda, the Atharvana(whioh is) 
the fourth, the Itihasa and Purana (which are) a fifth, and (gram- 
mar, or) the Veda of Vedas, the obsequies of the manes (fq^), 

the art of computation f^), the knowledge of omens (\^)> 

the revolution of periods (fqftj, com. 'JTWT^Tqrrf^f^'aiTW); 

the intention of speech (or art of reasoning) (qT^VqT^)> 
the maxims of ethics Cqqfj^q), the divine science (or construc- 
tion of scriptures) (?[qfqqjT, com. f^^^) the sciences append- 
ant on holy writ (or accentuation, prosody, and religious rites) 
tlie adjuration of spirits ('Jjrrfqqjf, com. 'JffIft'W), 

tlie art of the soldier com. '%l^^), the science of as- 

tronomy, (*T’^'qf%qpr) the charming of serpents (qqf^^f), the 

,'<-ience of demigods (or music and mechanical art-, see 

pnge ,,9.): all this I have studied; yet do I only know the text,- 
Bii;] Ibiyo no kiiOtvlodiji,* of the .‘^oul. 
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Svalia, that her body consists of the four Yedas, 
and that her limbs are the six Angas, or mem- 
bers of the Yeda.' It is possible, however, that more 
ancient Brahmaiias allude to the number of six ; at all 
events we see that it was sanctioned for the Yedangas 
before the end of the Brahmana period. 

The six doctrines commonly comprehended under 
the title of Yedangas, are iSiksha (pronunciation), 
Chhandas (metre), Yyfikarana (grammar), Yirukta 
(explanation of woi-ds), Jyotisha (astronomy), and 
Kalpa (ceremonial). Tlie first two are considered 
necessary for reading the Yeda, the two next for un- 
derstanding it, and the last two for employing it at 
sacrifices. 


iSnesHA, OR Phonetics. 

Sdyana, in his commentary on theRig-veda, defines 
^ikshA as the science of the pronunciation of letters, 
accents, &c. ; and he cjuotes from a work of the Tait- 
tiriyas, Avho have devoted a chapter of their Aranyaka 
to this subject. Now in the seventh book of the 
Taittiriya- Aranyaka we still find the following head- 
ings : “ Let us explain the Sikslui,” - “ On Letters,” 

The four Vedas are her body ; the six Angas 
her limbs ; herbs and trees her hair.” See also the text frequently 
quoted from the Veda, fif behlA'uTl 

^^11 “ The Veda, with its six members, ought to be known 

and understood by a Brahman without any furtlier inducement." 

" ■afM’ The i in Siksha is short ( lirasva), 

though it is strong (guru). It i.s only in the Aranyaka that rsikslul 

1 
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“ On Accents,” “ On Quantity,” “ On the Organs of 
Pronunciation,” “On Delivery,” “On Eu[)lionic Laws.” 

Unless we admit that the rules on Siksha had for- 
merly their place in this chapter of the Taittiriya- 
Araiiyaka, it would be difficult to explain why all the 
principal subjects of the Siksha should be mentioned 
here, why the whole chapter should be called the 
iSiksha chapter (ityuktah sikshadhyayah), and why it 
should begin with the words “ Let us now explain 
the Siksha.” Sayana, who was certainly acquainted 
with the Yedic tradition, takes the same view in his 
Commentary on the Sanhiti-upanishad.^ He states 
that the Taittiriya-upanishad consists of three parts’, 
of the Sanhiti, Yajniki, and Yarnni-upanishad. Of 

occurs instead of Siksha. Siksha is derived from kih to be able, 
and means originally a desire to know. From the same root we 
have saktd, a teacher (Ilv. vii. 103. o.) ; iiJa-luimcnin, a pupil (Rv. 
vii. 103. 5.). Sis/ti/a, a pupil, comes from a different root. Sa- 
yana says, 

other headings are, | ^^^1 1 

TTT^TI 

* I owe a copy of this Commentary of Sayana’s t(j the kindness 
of Ur. Koer, at Calcutta. Seeing, in the catalogue of manuscripts 
published by the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, a work of Sayana’s 
called Sikshtibhashya, and imagining this to be a comni! ntary on 
the Sikslui-vedanga or one of the Prati.sakhyas, I wrote to Ur. Riier 
for a copy of it. Though I was ultimately disappointed when I 
found that it had nothing to do with the Pratisrikhyas, I still con- 
sider the Commentary of great interest, particularly Sayana’s in- 
trotluction to the Vedanta-system in it. Ur. Eiier has since pub- 
lished the whole Taittiriya-upanishad, with the Commentaries of 
Sankara and Ananda Giri, in No. 22. of the Bibliotheca Indica. 

2 f^f^i WT- 
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these the last is the most important, because it teaches 
the knowledge of the Divine Self. The first serves as 
an introduction or preparation, in order to bring the 
mind of the pupil into a proper state for receiving the 
doctrines on the highest subjects. Now immediately 
after the first invocation, the Upanishad begins with 
the Siksha chapter ; and in order to explain this, 
Sayana remarks that this doctrine is necessary here, 
in order to enable the pupil to read and pronounce the 
sacred te.xts correctl}^ and thus to understand their 
real meaning.^ It might be objected, Sayana remarks, 
that as a correct pronunciation is equally required for 
the earlier ceremonial portion of the Yeda (Karma- 
kanda), the Siksha ought to have been inserted there. 
But then, he says, this chapter in its present place 
stands between the ceremonial and the philosophical 
portion of the Veda, like a lamp on tlie threshold of a 
door giving light to both. He adds, that a right pro- 
nunciation and understanding is of greater importance 
for the philosophical part ; because mistakes in the 
sacrifices and the ceremonial can be made good by 
penance, while there is no penance for a wi’ong un- 
derstanding of philosophical principles. 

If then there is reason to believe that the doctrine 


fwf^rTT fT^f I &c- fTHTT 
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of the Siksha was formerly embodied in the Ai*anya- 
kas, perliaps even in the Brahmaiias', the question is, 
why it afterwards lost this place. This can only 
be accounted for by the appearance of more scien- 
tific treatises, which embraced the same subjects, but 
in a much more systematic style than anything which 
we could expect to meet with in the Brahmanas and 
Aranyakas. 

These wei’e the Pratisakhyas, a branch of literature 
which will claim our particular attention for more 
than one reason. If we compare the Pratisakhyas 
with Brahmanas and Aranyakas, they ejjidently indi- 
cate a considerable progress of the Indian mind.| 
They were written for practical purposes ; their style 
is free from cumbrous ornaments, and unnecessary 
subtleties. It is tlieir object to teach and not to edify; 
to explain, not to discuss. Where the Brahmanas or 
Aranyakas allude to grammatical, metrical, or etymo- 
logical questions, they give nothing but theological 
and mystical dreams. So far from receiviim elucida- 
tion, the points in question generally become involved 
in still greater darkness. It is not unlikely that 
teachers appealed to these passages of the Bralimanas 
in order to derive from them the highest possible 
sanction for their doctrines. But these doctrines, if 
they were intended for use and instruction, must have 
been delivered in a more homely and more intelligible 
form, ihe origin of the Pratisiikhyas may therefore 

The passage from the Pushpa-sutras (viii. 8.) which was quoted 
before, does 

not prove that the rules on the accent were laid down in the 
I>rahmana of the Ivalabavins, because it may also mean that the 
accented delivery of sacred texts was enjoined in the Brahmana. 
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be accounted for in the following manner: — During 
the Brahmana period the songs of the Yeda were pre- 
served by oral tradition only : and as the spoken lan- 
guage of India had advanced and left the idiom of the 
Veda behind as a kind of antique and sacred utterance, 
it was difficult to preserve the proper pronunciation 
of the sacred hymns without laying down a certain 
number of rules on metre, accent, and pronunciation 
in general. The necessity, however, of such a provi- 
sion could hardly have been felt until certain dif- 
ferences had actually arisen in different seats of 
Brahmanic learning. Thus, when the attempt was 
made to prevent a further corruption, a certain number 
of local varieties in accent and pronunciation, and in 
the recital of the hymns, had actually civpt in and be- 
come sanctioned by the tradition of different families 
or schools. These could not be given up, nor Avas 
there any means of determining which was the ancient 
and most correct way of reciting the sacred songs of 
the ^'cda. Discussions having arisen on this subject, 
we find in the Brahmanas occasional mention of verses 
which, if improperly pronounced, become changed in 
their meaning. But even Avhere the sense of the Veda 
Avas not affected, the respect paid by each teacher, by 
each family, and by each Brahmanic community to its 
OAvn established oral tradition, Avas sufficient to giA'e 
an imaginary A^alue to the slightest peculiarities of 
pronunciation, accent, or metre. 

A tAvofold advantage AA'as gained when the rules 
and exceptions of the old sacred dialect Avere first re- 
duced to- a system. First, ancient dialectical differ- 
ence^, m:my of Avhich arc not so much attributable to 
corriq)tlons as to tlie freedom of the old spoken 
language, Avere carefully preserved, and even a[)pareut 
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irregularities and exceptions \s'ere handed down as 
such, instead of being eliminated and forgotten. Se- 
condly, a start was made towards a scientific study of 
language ; by the collection of a large number of 
similar passages, general laws were elicited which 
afterwards served as the plionetic basis of a grammar 
like that of Panini ; — a work which, although ascribed 
to one author, must have required ages of observation 
and collection before its plan could be conceived or 
carried out by one individual. Even the Pratisakhyas, 
though they do not refer to grammar properly so called, 
but principally to the phonetic laws of language, pre- 
suppose a long-continued study of grammatical sub- 
jects previous to the time of their composition. The 
best proof of this lies in the great number of authors 
quoted in the Pratisakhyas, whose opinions are fre- 
quently at variance with the precepts contained in 
the Prt\tisakhyas themselves. Though we are not 
now in possession of the works of these earlier authors, 
yet we have a right to assume that their doctrines 
existed formerly in the shape of Pratishkhyas. In 
the same "way as one only of the dilFerent Shkhas or 
recensions of the Rig-veda has been preserved to us in 
manuscript, the l^akala-sakha, which was followed by 
baunaka, we may understand how one only of the 
Pratisakhyas of the Rig-veda has come down to us; 
particularly as its composition is ascribed to the same 
baunaka who is said to have united the Bashkala and 
the bakala-sakhas, and who, as far as the Sanhita is 
concerned, was a follo-wer of the Saisira-kakha. Sau- 
naka’s Prati&akhya of the Sakalas, being one of the 
latest compositions of this hind, was probably also 
the most perfect and complete. As Saunaka states 
the dilkrent opinions of Sakala grammarians on im- 
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portant points, where he himself differs from them, 
his work was the more likely to supersede pi’evious 
Pratisakliyas, particularly at the time when the Vedic 
religion was on its decline, and Brahmanic doctrines 
daily losing in influence. Though it is true that as 
yet only one Pratisakhya belonging to each Veda has 
been found in manuscript, yet they all belong not 
to one of the four Vedas in general, but to one S^kha 
of each of them. Pratisakhya, therefore, does not 
mean, as has been supposed, a treatise on the pho- 
netic peculiarities of each Veda, but a collection of 
-/phonetic rules peculiar to one of the different branches 
of the four Vedas, i. c. to one of those different texts 
in which each of the Vedas had been handed 
down for ages in different families and different 
parts of India. The differences between the Vakhas 
of the same Veda, as far as the words of the hymns 
are concerned, seem certainly not to have been very 
great, if we may judge from the few instances in 
which different 6akhas of the same Veda have been 
preserved in manuscripts. Most Sakhas do not differ 
in the general arrangement of the Sanhitas, or collec- 
tions of hymns, but merely in single words or verses. 
In a few cases only one Sakha contains some hymns 
more than another. The 6akhas were not indepen- 
dent collections of the old hymns, but different edi- 
tions of one and the same original collection, which 
in the course of a long-continued oral tradition had 
become modified by slight degrees. The texts of 
the Veda as they existed and lived in the m*al tra- 
dition of vai'ious sects of people became Sakiia^, dif- 
fering frf)m other i^akbas somewhat in the same way 
as the ]\1SS. (jf the Xcw Testament differ from each 
other. Tlie PratiAakhyas, besides giving general 
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rules for tlie proper pronunciation of the Vedic 
language in general, rvere intended to record what 
Acas 2 >eculiar in the pronunciation of certain teachers 
and their schools. Even in cases where these schools 
had become extinct, we ’ find the names of their 
founders, preserved as authorities on mattei’s con- 
nected with the pronunciation of certain letters or 
words. 

The real object of the Pratisakhyas, as shoAvn be- 
fore, was not to teach the grammar of the old sacred 
language, to lay down the rules of declension and 
conjugation, or the principles of the formation of 
Avords. This is a doctrine Avhich, though it could not 
haA’c been unknoAvn during the Vedic period, has not 
been embodied, as far as Ave knoAV, in any ancient 
AA-ork. The Pratiiakhyas are never called Vyhkaranas, 
grammars and it is only incidentally that they al- 
lude to strictly grammatical questions. The perfect 
phonetic system on Avhich Panini’s grammar is built, 
is no dou1)t taken from the Pratisakhyas ; but the 
sources of Panini’s strictly grammatical doctrines 
must be looked for elsewhere. 

Although, tlien, there is no necessity to suppose that 
eA ery one ot the numerous ^ edic Siikhas possessed 
full and complete Pratikikhyas, like that belonging 

‘ According to the fust Pratiiaklija, i. 58 ., qqyjy 

their rules evniihl seem to affect passages of the Brahmanas too, like 
^TrfT Ac. : and the Coniruentator adds, 

aJ * 

rffJTq'^fqi Most of these Praishas, however, are taken from the 
Iiymns ; as, for instance, the words 'fVrTT ^rT^I Ev. i. 139. 10. 

V‘.' j from the Y.ajur-veda where the general rules of the 

i.iii-.ikliy.i extend their influence to the sacrificial invocation.^. 
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+0 the Sakala-btikha, which was finally collected by 
Saunaka, yet the great number of previous autho- 
rities quoted in our Pratisakhyas makes it likely 
that a large number of similar works did actually 
exist for the principal Sakhas that are mentioned in 
earlier writings. In the Pratijnapari&ishta ^ it is stated 
that there were fifteen codes of law for the fifteen 
Sakh^s of the Vajasaneyins : and Kumarila says that 
the text of these Codes of law and of the Grihyas was 
peculiar in each Charana, in the same manner as the 
formal rules of the Pratisakhyas.- Madhusudana 
Sarasvati’s definition of Prati&akhya is perfectly in 
accordance with this view of the subject. He says : 
— “The A^eda® consists of two parts : one teaching 
the sacrifice, the other teaching Brahman, or the Su- 

‘ MS. BodLW. 510.: 

The meaning of “ Yathusvaram pratishthiis” is doubtful. Sliouhl it 
mean “rules with reference to accents ?” If so, tliey would be the 
rules of Prati^akhyas. Tiiat tlic Vakhas differed about tlie accents 
is seen in the case of tlie Mamlukeyas and t^fikala?. Pratiiakhva 
I. 200. Kuqayaua, as the author of a Pratisakhya is called 

II 

2 Tantra V. I. 3. (MS. Bodl. AY. 325. p. 15 b.) 

Ml *! 

^ Veda is taken here in the general sense of sacred literature, 
as TJvata sa^ s, 

T^^^ll 

“ Every single collection of hymns wliich existed at any time, 
and in any place, without reference to tlie divisions in eaeh Clia- 
rana (sect), is called A'eda.” 
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preme Being. As there are three diftcrent branches 
of the ceremonial, the ^Ada i.s, for the better per- 
formance of the sacrifices, divided into three : the 
Big- Veda, Yajur-Veda, and Sama-Wda. The cere- 
monial of the Ilotri priests is performed with the 
Big- Veda; that of the Adhvaryu priests with the 
Yajur-\’eda; that of tlie Udgarrf priests with the 
Sama-^Ada. The duties of the Brahman priests, and 
of him for wiioni the sacrifice is offered, are also con- 
tained in these three Vedas. The Atharva-Yeda is 
not used for solemn sacrifices, and is very different 
from the others, as it teaches otdy expiatory, pre- 
servative, or imprecatory rites. For each Veda 
there are several Sukhas, and their differences arise 
from various readings.”' Afterwards he goes on to 
observe tliat “ the rules of pronunciation (siksha), 
whicii apply to all the \ edas in general, have been 
explained by Panini, but that the same rules, as they 
fipidy to tlie $dkhas of each Veda, have been taught 
by other sages under the title of Pratisakhyas.”^ °If 


* According to IMadliu.mdana, tlie Braliman part of the Veda, 
by wliich he can only n;ean tlic Upanisliads, is not affected by tlie 
ptculiarities of the Sakhas. If this wore true, it would only 
prove the late origin of the Upanishads. Some Upanishads, how- 
ever, show traces of various readings, winch niu-t properly be 
.ittiibiited to \ arious Suklids. Tliis is admitted, for instance, by 
.S.iiana, in his Conunentary on the^ajnikiori^arayaniya-upanishad. 

Tadij ap.irliasampradayo des.ivisesliesiiu baliuvidho drisyato ; 
tatra yadyapi .-akhabhedah karanam tatliupi Taittiriyadbvayakais 
tattadde.-aniva.sibliih d^Iitair :idritat\ at, sarvo'pi t);itha upudeya 
eva.” Ind. Stud. i. 70'. 

= See also Someiv ara’-s Tantra-vurttikatiku. (MS. E I 11 
1030. p. 9o.) . V . . . 

^ f%firvT flr^i ttw 
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Ave hei’C take the word iaklias (braiwhob) in tlio ieii.-rC 
of difteroiit traditionary texts of the lour Vodas, 
i\Iad!iusudana’s words do not requiiv any alteration ; 
tliey would become obscure if, as has been proposed, 
Ave took sakha either in the sense of a school ” or 
of “ a portion of the Veda.” 

The AA'ord sakha is used, hoAAmver, by some Avriters 
in so vague a manner that Ave need not wonder if its 
meaning has sometimes been misapprehended. “ Tra- 
ditional text (‘recension’) of the Veda” is perhaps 
the nearest approach to its real meaning. 

The Avord is sometimes applied to the three original 
Sanhitas, the Rig-A'cda-sanhita, Yajur-veda-sanhita, 
and Saina-veda-sanhitfd, in their relation to one an- 
other, and Avithout any reference to subordinate sakhas 

^r^^TT- 

^Tf^\^rrtrf%: ii 

“ There are two kinds ot biksha, a general and one which has 
regard to particulars. It is true that the authority of the general 
biksha is established, on account of its belonging to the Ve- 
dangas ; but in order to remove all doubt as to the authority of 
the particular i^ikshas, published by Katyayana and others, Avhicli 
determine the pronunciation of each sentence and each word, it is 
clear that it is not diderent trom the other, inasmuch as both are 
one by their common character of Siksha, although they arc 
spoken of separately.” 

’ It is said of Sayana that he Avrote commentaries on each of 
the bakhas of the Rich, Yajush, and Sania. 

^rriuTT 

fTT^rTT II 

Ek.tika could liardly mean “ one from among the Siakliuh of 
each Vedn.” 
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belonging to each of them. They may be called the 
original branches or the three stems of the Veda-tree, 
each of them branching olf again in a number of other 
sakluis. The “ branches,” as Kumarila says, have all 
the same root, revelatioji (sruti), and they bear all 
the same fruit, the sacrifice (karman). If otherwise, 
they would be different trees, not different branches.^ 
In the same acceptation the word is used for instance 
by Apastamba, where he is giving rules as to the 
time and place where the Yeda ought not to be read. 
He says there (Sam. Sutra, 3. 44, 45,) that it ought 
not to be rehearsed where music or Sama-hymns are 
performed, and he adds, that Sama-hymns ought not 
to be practised in the neighbourhood of another 
sakha, that is, as the commentator observes, of another 
Veda." 

diore frequently, however, oakha is used to signify 
the various editions, or, more properly, the various 
traditions, that branched off from each of the three 
original branches of the Veda. In this latter sense 
sakhA seems sometimes synonymous with charana. 
Hut there was originally an important difference in 
the meaning of these two terms. 


^ ^r^frTTrfwiI 

’WrR:il ^ II ami 

JTT^II The first Sutra is paraphraseil by the 
Mhnava?, iv. 123., W^r?*TII 
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In oi’clei’ to appreciate tlie difference between laklia. 
and charana, it need only be remembered that we 
find “ sakbam adhite,” “ he reads a certain edition of 
the Veda,” but never “ charanam adhite,” still less 
“ parisliadam adhite,” “lie reads a charana or a Pa- 
rishad.” Hence it is clear that suklia means origin- 
ally a literary work, and that Chai’ana does not. If 
sakha is sometimes used in the sense of charana or 
sect, this is because in India the sakhas existed in 
reality not as written books, but only in the tradition 
of the Charaiias, each member of a Charana represent- 
ing and einbod}’ing what, in our modern times, we 
should call the copy of a book. 

The Brahmans themselves were fully aware of this 
difference between sakha and charana. In a Varttika 
to Panini, iv. 1. 63., we find charaiia explained by 
sakhadhyetri, &c., “the readers of a sakha.” In a 
passage of Jagaddhara’s Commentary on ^Malatima- 
dhava, Charana is said to mean “ a number of men 
who are pledged to the reading of a certain Kikha of 
the Veda, and who have in this manner become one 
body.” ' Panini- speaks of Charanas as constituting 
a multitude, that is to say, as comprising a number 
of followers. In Apustarnba's Samayacharika-sutras, 
where rules are given as to the relative age of persons 
who ought to be saluted, the Cliaranas or members of 
the same Charana are mentioned immediately after 
the Pauraftakhyam, or town acquaintances ; and in 

Cf. Ziir Littcratur, p. 57. 

- Pan. iv. 2. 46. sell. 
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the tliird place stand the Srotriya-Brahmansd 
Panini speaks of the Kathaka and Kalapaka as 
Yoi-ks beloiif?in" to Charanas of the Katlias and 

O < • 

Kalapas.^ In a Yarttika to iv. 1. Go., women are 
mentioned as belonging to a Charana ; for Katlii 
is the wife or daughter of a Brahman who belongs 
to the Charana, or reads the oakha, of the Katlias. 
A f-;\kha, which is always a portion of the Sruti, 
cannot properly include law books. But followers of 
certain oiikhas might Avell, in the course of time, 
adopt a code of laws, which, as it was binding on their 
Charana only, would naturally go by the name of 
their Charana. That this actually took place may be 
seen from a Yarttika to Pan. iv. 3. 120., where it is 
said that Kathaka may be used not only for the sacred 
traditions, but also for the laws of the Kathas. Thus 
the Prutisakhyas also wmre called by the name of the 
Charanas, because they were the exclusive property 
of the readers of certain kakhas, and even more so 
than tite Kuladharmas or family-laws. 

As a sakha consisted of a Sanhita as well as a 
Bralimana, at all events in later times, differences in 
the text ot the hymns, as well as discrepancies in the 
Brahmanas, might lead to the establishment of new 
Charana^;, tounded as they Were on sacred texts 
])(?cu!i.ir to themselves.'* Saklias of this kind, which 

' Ap. i, 1, 4. The Commentator says that '3J'T- 

Charana, therefore, means a member of a 
Cluiraua. La— tn (ImL Alterthumsk. i. 640.) takes Charana in 
the sense of uandering poets, so named stiil iu WestLi-n India. 

2 Pfin. iv. 3. 126. ?<dl. 

* iUahadeva’s Hiranjake^ibluishya : 
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difFerecl through the various readings of the Sruti, 
were considered hj the Brahmans as eternal sakhus, 
and the Charauas to which they belonged, were not 
supposed to have been founded by human authorsd 
It will be seen hereafter that the Brahmans admitted 
another class of sakhas, which were founded on Sutras- 
and derived their names from historical personages. 
They were confessedly of a later date. 

But although, after a careful examination of these 
passages, we cannot doubt that there was an original 
difference between sakha and charana, it is not less 
certain that these two -words were frecpiently used 
synonymously ^ ; in the same way as we may speak of 
the Jews when we mean the Old Testament, or of the 
Koran when we mean the Mohammedans. 


WII 

“Aliy portion of oral tradition conustin" of Mantras and Eruli- 
nianas is called a sakliii. ami it is clear that differences of eitlicr 
the Mantras or Bruhniauas will necessarily lead, in the Veda, to a 
variety of subordinate Kiikiias." 

' l “ The various .dklAs 

which arise from various readings are eternal.'’ 

= 'S!:TWt5i\ 

gR'irtj ^ f% 1 

Mahadeva’s Commentary on the Hiranyakeii- 

iiitra. 

Cf. Niruhta, i. 17., where is explained hy 

^^TWtfTTTTjrt I and IMU. ii. 1. Pd.> vi. 
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After having established the difference between sa- 
kha, and charana, we have still to inquire how botli 
differ from parishad, in order to determine the mean- 
ing of Parshada, another title which is frequently 
aj)plied to the Prati>;'ikhyas. Here it is important to 
observe that although every Pratisakhya may be called 
a Parshada', i. e. a word belonging to a Parishad, not 
cveiy Parsliada can be called a Pratisakhya, but 
those only which contain the rules of pronunciation 
for a particular sakha or text of the Vedic hymns, 
studied and taught in certain Parishads.'^ Amara 
explains parishad by sabha or goshthi, an assembly •, 
but the codes of law lay down more accurately the 
number, age, and qualifications of the Brahmans, 
necessary to form such an assembly as should bo 
compctcTit to give decisions on all points on Avhich 
the people, or, if we may say so, the parishioners, 
miglit demand advice. That such Parishads or 
Brahmanic settlements existed in old times, we see in 
the Brihadaranyaka^, where it is said that ^vetaketu 

' Piir.'iiaflii. instead of Parisliada. Cf. Pan. iv. 3. 123. 

- I doubt the existence of a word like which 

Dr. Rotli mentions (Zur Literatur, p. 16.). One may speak of 
or &c., and a Prati.-takhya 

ciirrmt in one of these Parishads may, perhaps, be called 

is not the name of a Parishad, but of 
a s.iklia : and therefore the Commentary on Gobhila speaks of a 

but Could not well have spoken 

of a W(5'3rn#t^Tf^'3IT^3TII 

3 Brh. Ar. vi. 2. TTf^- 
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went to the of the Pandialaft!, and inan.v 

similav passages. The cliaracter of a l’ari>had is 
described in ]\Ianu’s Code of Laws, xii. 110 — 113., 
and by Yajnavalkya, i. 9., where we have the con- 
tracted form Parsliad instead of Parishad. According 
to the ideas of these modern writers a Parishad ou 2 rht 

o 

to consist of twenty-one Brahmans well versed in 
philosophy, theology, and law.^ This number, how- 
ever, can be reduced according to circumstances, as 
will be seen from passages of Pm’a.Tira’s Dharma.Tistra. 
It must not be supposed that the rules laid down in 
these law-books have always been observed in the 
formation of a Parishad, particularly as regards the 
early times of India ; yet we may be able to form 
some conception of their original character by seeing 
what has become of them in later times. Paraiara 
says'A “Four, or even three able men from amongst 
the Brahmans in a village, (gramamadhye) who 
know the \ eda, and keep the sacrificial fire, form a 
Parishad. 

WripirT^Tt ^ 

gr Jf^fTrrrii 

flwRt 

^TflRTT^WTsf^ 
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“ Or, if they do not keep the sacrificial fire, five or 
three who have studied the \^cdas and "^'ediingas, 
and know the law, may well form a Parishad. 

“ Of old sages who possess the highest knowledge of 
the Divine Self, who are twice-born, perform sacri- 
fices, and have thurified themselves in the duties of the 
Yeda, one, also, may be considered as a Parishad. 

“ Thus, five kinds of Parishads have been described 
by me ; but if they all fail, three independent men 
may form a Parishad.” 

Madhava, in his Commentary on Parasara, quotes 
a similar passage"^ from Brihaspati’s Code : — “ Where 
seven, five, or three Brahmans, who know the customs 
of the world, the Yedangas (or the Ycdas and the 
Angas), and the law, have settled, that assembly is 
like a sacrifice.” The real difference, therefore, be- 
tween a Charana and a Parishad, seems to be that the 
former signifies an ideal succession of teachers and 
pupils who learn and teach a certain branch of the 
Veda ; while the latter means a settlement of 
Brahmans, a community or college to which members 
of any Charana might belong. Thus members of the 
same Charana might be fellows of different Parishads, 
and fellows of the same Parishad might be members 
of different Charanas.^ 

f%3TT: i f t wrii 

- See GobliilabLaihja, MS. tv. 72. p. 7J. a. 

Com. 

q?PT qqRq^: tti 

7T T^5^qirrf%qrrsfq 
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Xow as Parshacla may be used as the title of any 
woi'k that belonged to a Parishad, or formed, so to 
say, the traditional library of the Parishadyas, it is 
clear that this title could not be confined to the Pra- 
tisakhyas, though it would necessarily include them. 
If a follower of the Sakala-charana was a fellow of the 
Yatsa-parishad, the Sukala-pratisakhya would neces- 
sarily be one of the Pfirshada Arorks of the Vatsas, 
and the Parishad of the Yatsas would, through this 
felioAV, be connected Avith the Sakala-charana. This is 
what Durga means Avhen in the Commentary on the 
Nirukta^ he says “that those Parshadas only arc called 
Pnltisakliyas AAdiich are adopted in a Parishad of one’s 
OAA’n Charana for teachinar certain grammatical doc- 
trines connected Avith the reading of the Yeda ac- 
cording to one or the other Saklni.” The Pratisakhyas 
are in fact a subdivision of the Parslmda books, and 


lie expression , “ til us say sonip,’’ wliioli 


occurs frequently in tlie SiUras. is stated to refer to dilli-rent 
Saklitis, Com. 


Naruyaiia's Commentary on Gobliila, 

MS. W. 72. page 23. b. 

• Xir.i. 17. f# tjTil^TtsU I: •RffT’aiT^ 
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“ Those Parshada books by which in a Parishad (parish or 
college) of one’s own Charana (sect), the peculiarities of accent, 
Sanliitu and Krama-reading, of Pragrihya-vowels and separation 
of words, are laid down as enjoined for and restricted to, certain 
fsakhas (branches or recensions of tlic Vedaj, are called Pra- 
ticakhyas.” 
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in this sense it inight well be said that Pratisukhya is 
an adjective to Parshadad 

After the true meaning of §aldia, Charana, and 
Parishad, of Prriti&rddi^m and Pai'shada, has thus 
been detei’inined, we have still to inquire about those 
other works, wliich together with the Pratisakhyas 
Averc mentioned as the jAecidiar projicrty of the 
Cliarapas. I mean the Ivula-dharmas, or laAV books. 
They of course could not be called Pratisakhyas, but 
they might claim the title of Charanas, (a name 
which has not been met Avith,) or Parshadas. Now 
we saAV before that Apastamba actually refers to the 
Parishads in his Sainayacharika-suti’as (1. 11.), 

where, after having pointed out the days on 
which the Ycda ought not to be repeated, he re- 
marks, that further })articulars on this point are to 
be found in the Parishads.- IVhat does this mean ? 
All that Ilaradatta has to say in the commen- 
tary on this very passage, is that by Parishads 
must here be understood the Manava, V&sishtha, 
and other DharmasLstras.^ These Dharmasastras, 
however, as Ave noAv possess them, b^ray their 
comparatiA-ely modern oi'igin by their form and metre, 
and occasionally by their matter also. As many of 
them haA'e been printed at Calcutta, it may be seen 
that the majority of these small Sloka Avorks are 
utterly Avorthless. They AA'ere probably made up only 

‘ See Dr. liotli, Zur Litteratur, p. 58. 

^ ’?irr ^rfr- 

rim rl^ 

WTfw^:i 
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in order to fill the gap -ndiicli had been occasioned by 
tlic loss of ancient legal works. This loss was felt the 
more severely because the names of the old autliors 
retained their celebrity, and were still quoted in 
common practice and courts of law. I have suc- 
ceeded, however, in recovering in manuscript large 
portions of the Kula-dharmas, which are written in 
Sutras, as might be expected in works contempo- 
raneous with the Prati&ikhyas. It has been thought 
^hat the sources of !Manu and other Dharniasastras 
must be looked for in the Grihya-sutras. Tliis is not 
cjuite correct. The Grihya-sutras are concerned 
chiefly with the Sanskaras, or domestic sacraments, ex- 
tending from the birth to the marriage of a man, and 
in so far only as these sacraments form a portion of 
the subjects treated in the Dharmasastras, the Grihya- 
sutras might be considered as their original sources.l 
But then the same misht be said of the iSrauta-sutras, 
because tlic solemn sacrifices proscril)ed by them are 
likewise alluded to in the Codes of Law. By far 
the greater portion, how'ever, of these codes is taken 
up with Achara, c. laws, manners, and customs. 
The difference between these observances and the 
ceremonies laid down in the other two branches ot 
Sutras is this : tlie domestic sacraments (giiliya), as 
well as the solemn sacrifices (irauta), are administered 
by parents or priests for the good of their children 
and pupils, while the Achara comprises all the duties 
which are to be performed by an individual on his 
own behalf.' These duties refer to the different castes, 

* The throefokl division of Dliarma is pointed out l)y *1''' 
gavaijayanf i. ( iMS. Itodl. 6S. p. 16. a.) rf; f^rfT 
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and to the respective occupations of each. The rules 
of discipline for the young student, the occupations of 
the married man, the law of inheritance, the duties of 
the king, the administration of the law, are accurately 
detailed in these Sutras. They are of great im- 
portance for forming a correct view of the old state 
of society in India, (and the loss of the larger num- 
ber of them is greatly to be regretted. Their general 
title is Sarnayacharika-sutras, or Dharmasiitras, and 
they form the third part to the Srauta and Grihya- 
sutras. Thus we have, besides the Srauta and 
Grihya-sutras of Apastamba, a collection of gauia- 
yacluu’ika-sutras I belonging to the same Charana of 
the Apastambas, the members of which, as Kumarila 
tells us, followed one of the Sakhas of the Taittiriya- 
veda. Another collection of Dharmasiitras, which, 
however, is liable to critical doubts, belongs to the 
Gautamas, a Charana of the Sama-veda. It has 
been printed at Calcutta. A third olie bears the 
name of Vishnu, and has been printed at Calcutta, 
enlarged by modern additions written in Slokas. 
The Tasishtha-dharma-sastra, printed at Calcutta, 
belongs likewise, at least in part, to this class of Dhar- 
inasutras. VTiether we shall succeed in finding still 
more of these Sutra works is questionable, though 
prose fjuotations from other Dharniasastras would 
ju^tity this C'X[)ectation. There can be no doubt, how;,- 
ever, that all the genuine metrical Dharma&astras 

I (sic) | 

wm Tf^ii 

Baudhayana says, t!ie highest law is that contained in each 
t eda, which we shall follow in our explanation ; the second is the 
truilitioiial law ; the third, the cusionas of eminent sages.” 
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which we possess now, are, without any exception, 
nothine: but more modern texts of earlier Sutra-works 
or Kula-dharmas belonging originally to certain Yedic 
Charanas.' 

To return to those works of the Parshada litera- 
ture which are known by the name of Prati^kakliyas, 
I may refer for further particulars to Dr. Roth’s 
valuable observations on this branch of literature. 
To him belongs the merit of having first pointed out 
in manuscript four of these works. The first is 
ascribed to Saunaka, and belongs to the Sakala-sakha 
of the Rig-veda. I call it the Sakala-pratisakhya, 
not the Saisira-prati&akhya, though it pi’etends to 
follow, like Saunaka’s Anukramani, the Sanhita of 
the Saibiriya-saklu\, which is itself a subordinate 
branch of the 6akala-sakha." 6isira, however, is 
never mentioned in this or any other Pratisakhya, 
as an authority on grammatical questions. 

It is doubtful how far the rules given by Saunaka 

’ Sec Prof. Stenzler's Introduction to his edition of Yiijna- 
valkya, and his remarks on Indian Law-books in Indische Studien, 
i. 232. 

rrm 5TTW ^^1 

-arr^^T: fai^: -arniT^^TTWf^T 

^1 The 

verses to which tlie commentary refers are not in the MS. See 
also Vishnu Piuaiia, p. 277. n. 
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in Ills P]'ati>rikhyn, can be considered as representing 
tlic general opinion of the Sakahis. ttaunaka, no 
doubt, wrote for the vSakalas, to whom he likewise 
addresses his Anukramani. But the author of the 
I’rAti.'ukhya occasionally quotes the ojnnions of the 
Sakalas, as different from his oven, and speaks of 
them in the same manner as he alludes to the 
opinions of other grammarians. He mentions (i. 
65.) the Sakalas as observing a certain peculiar 
pronunciation out of respect for their master, who 
seems to have sanctioned it in his own rules. AVho 
this master was is difficult to say. But it is most 
likely the same who (i. 52.) is called the plaster, 
Vedamitra (friend of the Veda), and who (i. 223.) 
is called Siikalyapita, the .father of Sakalya, Jlis 
opinions, if we may judge by i. 232., differed from 
tho.se ot the younger Sakalya. In i. 185. wc meet 
witii him again under the name of Sakalya Sthavira, 
Sakalya the elder, and he is there represented as ad- 
vocating a pronunciation from which Saunaka, the 
author of the Pratisakhya, dissents. In i. 199. 
riaunaka adopts tlie opinion of $akalya, and in i. 208. 
he likewise mentions him with ajiprobation. But all 
this Avould only tend to shoAv that .‘daunaka does not 
consider himself bound to follow cither JSakalya or 
the father of riakalya, iinplicitl}-.' 

Tliere is not a single ?dS. at present existing of the 
h’ig-vcda in which the rules of our PratBukhya are 
unil'ormi}- observed, and the .same applies to the iilSS. 

I IfTT^rWi: ll Com. 

' In xiii. 12. rilkalya is mentioned a.s one of three Aehuryas, 
\y.ili, .’-akalyn, Clnrjcya. 
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of tlic other ^"cflas. The rules of tlie 1’i’ritih‘iklivas 
Avorc not iu tended for Avritten literature, they Avere 
only to serve as a guide in the instruction of j)iipils 
Avlio had to learn the text of the ^’eda by heart, and 
to repeat it as part of their daily devotions. As tSau- 
naka Avas himself a member of the iSakalas, aa'c may 
quote his Pratisakhya as the Sakala-piatiiakhya. But 
strictly speaking it could only be called one of the 
Sakala-pratistdkhyas, preserved by the pupils of 
Suunaka, aa'Iio, soon after, formed themselves into a 
ncAV Charana, under the name of Sauiiakiyas,' 

The second Pratisakhya belongs to tlie ancient 
text of the Yajui'-veda. There is only one iMS. of it 
at the Bodleian Library, together Avitli a considerable 
portion of the Commentary, the Tribhashjaratna. 
Professor "Wilson, in his catalogue of the iXIackenzle 
Collection (i. 7, Xo. xxxiii.) mentions another MS., 
“The Pj'atih'ibhya of the Yajur-veda, Avlth a Biia- 
shya or comment, entitled Trilihadivaratim, from 
its beinc: said to be the. suhstance cd' the vau'ks of 
throe celebrated sages, Atreya, Malii^ha, and ^'a- 
raruchi.” To Avhat particular Sakha of tlie Black 
Yajur-veda this PratLakhya helonged it is difficult to 
determine. It quotes several of tlie (fliaranas fie- 
longingto the Black Yajur-A'cda, such as Taittirivakas, 
xVliA'arakas, Pkhya, tlie founder of the Aukhiya', and 
BharadA'uja, the founder of the Bharadvajins. It also 
alludes to Mimaiisakas, a school of philosophers, men- 
tioned in none of the other Prati.sakhyas. Until Ave 
receiA’c some more complete MSS. of this work aa'c can 
only say that it belongs to some Sakha of the Tait- 
tiriya or Black Yajur-\'eda. It.s grammatical ti'rmi- 

' Tlu< Prati-akliya li.a^ lately bee-ii eilia.d by !M. A. Kegnier, in 
the ■■ Journal A-iatiiini-.” 
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nolog}", as might bo expected, is less advanced and 
less artificial than that of the Pratisakliya of the 
modern or White Yajur-veda. 

The third Pratisalcliya is ascribed to tlie Sakha of 
the Madhyandinas, one of the subdivisions of the 
Vajasaneyins‘ ; though, perhaps, on the same grounds 
as those stated above with regard to the Sakala-prati- 
sakhya, it might seem more correct to call it the Pra- 
tisakhya of the Katyayaniyas, a subdivision of the 
Madhyandinas. It was composed by Katyayana, and 
shows a considerable advance in grammatical techni-' 
calities. There is nothing in its style that could be 
used as a tenable argument why Katyayana, the 
author of the Pratisakliya should not be the same as 
Katyayana, the contemporary and critic of Pdnini. 
It is true that Panini’s rules are intended for a lan- 
guage which was no longer the pure Sanskrit of the 
I'edas. The Tcdic idiom is treated by him as an ex- 
ception, whereas Katyayana’s Pratisakhya seems to 
belong to a period when there existed but one recog- 
nised literature, that of the Rishis. This, however, 
is not quite the case. Katyay^ana himself alludes to 
the fact that there Avere at least two languages. 
“ There are two words,” he says (i. 17.)', “ otn and 
atlia, both used in the beginning of a chapter; but oin 
is xise’d in the d edas, atha in the Bhushy'as,” As Ka- 
tyayana himsL'lf writes in the Bhashym or the common 
huiguagi', there is no reason why he should not have 
composed rules on the grammar of the profane San- 
skrit, as ivell as on the pronuii'dation of the Vedic 
idiom. 

Some of Katjayana's Suli'as are now found re- 

' It iias been edited by Prof. Weber, Indisclie Studien, vol. iv. 

- Indirclio Studien, iv. p. 103. 
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peatecl ipsissiinis verbis in PAniiii’s grammar. This 
might seem strange ; but vre know that nut all tiic 
Sutras now incorporated in his grammar came from 
Panini himself, and it is most likely that Katyayana, 
in writing his supplementary notes to Panini, simply 
repeated some of his Pratisakhya-siitras, and that, at 
a later time, some of these so-called Yarttikas became 
part of the text of Panini. 

The fourth Pratisakhya belongs to the Atharva- 
veda. It is called Saunakiya ChaturadhyayikA, and 
was, therefore, no doubt the property of the Sauna- 
kiyas, a Charana of the Atharva-veda. The name of 
the author is unknown, and we possess as yet but one 
MS., and that a very imperfect one, in the Iloyal 
Library at Berlin. That it belongs to a §akha of the 
Atharvana, is indicated by its very beginning^, and 
one of its first rules is quoted by the commentator on 
the ^akala-pratisakhya as belonging to an Atharvana- 
pratisukhya.- Besides, in the fourth chapter of the 
fourth and last book special ivfcvcuce is made to 
Atharvana sacrifices.'^ We can hardly suppose that 
6aunaka, the author of the Pratisakhya of the Rig- 
veda, was at the same time the author of this Sau- 
nakiya Chaturadhyayika. Saunaka, whose name 
never occurs in the Siika!a-pratihikliya'\ is quoted in 

’ I doubt tlie genuineness of tlie first verse of the Sukata- 
pi at Aakliyu where S'.uinaka’s name has been husted in at the end. 
Tlic emendation which I proposed iu my edition of the Sakala- 
prutisiikhya, retpiires tlie admis->ion of a so-called iyuJipuraiia in 
tl'LuU. 
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the Chiituratlliyaj'ika, i. 1. S.‘ The grammatical tei'' 
ininology of thi.s little tract is far in ailvance of tlie 
technical terms used by Saunaka. Yet there is a cer- 
tain connection between the two books, and it is most 
^ likely that tlie author of the Cluituradhyayika was a 
member of the Haunakiya-charana, founded by the 
author of the Sakala-pratiiakhya. Yay, it seems as 
if its author had retained something of the allegiance 
which Saunaka owed to Sakalya and the 6 fikalas. 
In one instance, when Ptinini quotes the opinions of 
J^akalya, tbe original is found in the Chaturadhyayika, 
and not in the Sfdvala-pratisakhya. ATe are told by 
Panini, that Sakalya pronounced the o of the voca- 
tive to be unchangeable (pragrihya), if followed by 
the particle Hi? Exactly the same rule, and in the 
very same words, is given in the Atharvana-prati- 
sakiiya'^, whereas the Sfikala-pratiiakhj'a teaches first, 
that the o of the vocative is pragriliya (i. 69)^5 se- 
condly, that it is liable t) certain changes (i. 132, 
^35) ; and lastly, that all pragrihya vowels are un- 
changeable, if followed by iti (i. 155). In none of 
these Sutras do we find the exact words which Panini 
cjuotes, and which are found in the Atharvana-])riiti- 
sakhya. Again, Panini (viii. . 3 , 19.) ascribes the 
dropping of y and v in ri<hna ilia instead cl visJmav 
/7c/, in hara eld instead of haray eld, to Sakalya. 
iSow it is true tliat this process is not unknown in the 
Sakala-prati'iddn'a, but it there assumes quite a dif- 

' The Ijiiolatioii i-i-IlT' to i. 114 . 

^ I. i. 16. 

3. 19. ^TTrf^rFf^rTTW^f^"|| 
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ferent aspect (i. 129. 132. 13.j); whereas, in the Ciia- 
turadhyayika the explanation is very mcuh the same 
as in Panini.' Panini quotes in the same place (viii. 
o. IS.) the spelling adopted in these cases by Sakata- 
yana."’ This is mentioned, in immediate connection 
with the rules which precede it likewise in the Athar- 
vana-pratisakhya ; it is not mentioned at all in the 
iaakala-pratisakhya. It has been supposed" that a rule, 
which in Katyayana’s Pratikakhya is ascribed to §au- 
naka, was taken from the Chaturadhyayika, and that 
therefore Katyayana’s Pratimkhya was later than that 
of the Atharva-veda. But the rule ascribed to Saunaka 
by Katyayana is, that a final tenuis, if followed by a 
sibilant of a diijorent is changed into the aspirate, 

whereas according to the Chaturadhyayika (II. 1. 0.) 
a tenuis, followed by a sibilant of iU oicn class, would 
have to be aspiratedd It must be admitted, however, 
that no stich rule as that ascriltcd by Katyayana to 
Saunaka is found in the S;\kala-pratih\khya, and, in 
other respects, the Pratihlkhya of Katyayana shows 
traces of more modern origin than the Chatura- 
dhyayika. 

1 ii. 1 21 . ^<7^1:11 riT 

ii. 1. 22. srr^rcT^^TWii ii. i. 23. 

^11 Fornii like ublui u, instead of ubliuv u, sanc- 
tioned by die Sakala-pr. i. 129 , would ofi'eiid against the rule of 
the AtharvarLa-pi’atisdkhya. 

" 'arr^^T^rsRiii 

^ Indische Studien, iv. 249 . 

Katyayana would write I the 

Cliatur'idliyuyika. f%TR ■Efill 
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The following list gives the names of the jn-incipal 
authorities quoted in the ISakahi-pratiiakhya, the 
Taittiriya-pratisakhya, the Ktityayaniya-pratisakhya, 
the Chaturadhyayika, the Xirukta, and Panini. I 
have availed myself of the lists giv^en by Roth, Weber, 
and Bdlitlingk ; and though I do not pretend that my 
own list is complete, it will be sufficient to show the 
active interest which was taken in grammatical sub- 
jects at that early period: — 


1. Aguivesya. T. 

2. Agnivesyhyana. T. 

3. Agrayana. N. 

4. Atreya. T. 

5. Anyatareya. S. Ch. 

G. Apisali. P. 

7. ^Uivarakas. T. 

8. Pkhya. T. 

9. Uttamottariyas. (?)T. 

10. Udichyas. P. 

11. Audumbarayana. N. 

12. Aupamanyava. JST. 

13. Aupaiivi. K. 

14. Auriiavabha. X. 

15. Kandamayana. T. 

IG. Kauva. K. 

17. Kattliakya. X. 
is. Kihyapa. K. P. 

19. Kauuijinya. T. 

20. Kautsa. X. 

21. Kauhaliputra. T. 

22. KraushWki. X. 

23. Giirgya. S. K. X. P. 

2 1. Galava. X. P. 


25. Gautama. T. 

2G. Charmasiras. X. 

27. Chakra varmana. P. 

28. Jatukarnya. K. 

29. Taitiki. X. 

30. Taittiriyakas. T, 

31. Dalbhya. K. 

32. Panclialas. S. 

33. Paushkarasadi. T. P. 

(v:\rt.) 

34. Prachyas. 6. P. 

35. PlAkshi. T. 

36. Plakshayana. T. 

37. Babhravya (Kraraa- 

krit). iS. 

38 Bharadvaja. T. P. 

39. iMiindukeya. S. 

40. 31asakiya. T. 

41. ^Mimansakas. T. 

42. Ya.ska. A. 

43. Yarabhikara. T. 

44. Vatsapra. T. 

45. Yatsya. Ch. (?) 

46. Yarshyayani. X. 
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47. VAlmiki. T. 

48. 4'cduinitra. 8. 

49. Tyuli. 8. 

50. 8ataLal;ikslia Maud- 
"■alya. N. 

51. 8akatayana. S. K. Cli. 

N. P. 

52. Sakapuni. N. 

53. 8akala (padakrit). 8. 

54. Sakalas. 8. 

55. Sukalya. 8. K. P. 


5(5. Hakalya-pifri (stlia- 
vira). S. 

57. Saiikhayana. T. 

58. 8aityayana. T. 

59. Saunaka. 8 (?). K. 

Ch. 

60. Sankritya. T. 

61. Senaka. P. 

62. Sthaulashthivi. X. 

63. Spliotayana. P. 

64. llarita. T. 


For the Sama-veda no Pratihlkhya has as yet been 
discovered, nor is it at all likely that such a work 
ever existed. The Saivra-veda was meant to be 
chanted, and the rules of chanting therefore, as con- 
tained in the fSatna-sutras, naturally take the place 
of the rules of siksha or pronunciation. There is a 
small treatise in the same manuscript of the Podleian 
Library which contains the Taittiriyn-prati.hlkliya, 
and which might be called a Prntihlkhya of the 
Sama-veda. But it is so badly written, and so unin- 
telligible without a commentary, that little use can 
be made of it at present. It is called Sama-tantra', 


' It begins (]\is. Bodl. W. oOo.i || 

<3T.’i ’?rrf^:i wrw 

’551^1 tRigi t ^ q f trT- 
^TTWTI ^TTTI ^TTTI qrf^l f^lK!! 

f%i fwi I tpo' 

&c. From my notes taken in the Royal 
Library of Berlin, I see that the same work exists there with a 
commentary (?) in IS Praj.-ithakas. 

The same work I find mentioned 
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and treats of subjects such as usually occur in the 
]h'ati>akli}-as. Its authenticity is supported by the 
Charanavyiiha, 'where a Saina-tantra is lucntioned, 
but -svithout any further particulars. 

If it be asked now wliy all these works, so dif- 
ferent in appearance, are to be ascribed to one period 
of literature, the Sutra-period, the reasons for it are 
as follows: first, that the style of the majority of^ 
these works is the old Sutra style, for instance, in the 
Taittiriya-prati^akhya, the Katyiiyaniya-prati&akbya, 
and the Chaturadhvayika^ ; secondly, that the ma- 
nuscripts call these works Sutras ; thirdly that 
even works, written in mixed Slokas, like those of 
Saunaka, are quoted as Sutras-, a title which would 
never he given to works like the Manava-dharma- 
.Nistra, cVc. ; and fourthl}', that the same men to whom 
tliese -works are ascribed are known to have com- 
posed other works, generally written in the style of 

in Dr. tVeber's intereiting .article on the Siirna veda. (Indische 
Studien, i. 48.) It is curious that this Suma-tantra is called Vya- 
karana, grammar. Tlie same name is also given to the Rik- 
tantra, a small .'^ikslui treatise, MS. Bodl. W. 375. This MS', 
contains several small treatises on Sikshu matters connected with 
the Sama-voda, but more in the form of Parisishfas: one on 
Avagraha, or division of words ; another called Sumasankhya ; 
and a third called Stobhanusanluira, beginning with the words 

‘ The title put at the end of the chapters of the Taittiriya- 
piilti;ukhya is ''iti pratDakhy.a-siitrc prathamah prasnah samuptah, 
&c.'’ 

^ Shailgurusishya, in his Commentary on the Anukramaui, says 
that Saunaka first composed a Kalpa-sutra, consisting of 1000 parts 
and resembling a Brahmana. 

II This was afterwards destroyed by himself; but his few 
remaining works, which arc written in verse, are equally calleil 

"uii i-, II 
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JSutras. riiat the Pi'A,ti>ak]iya of tlie Sakalu.-? should be 
■written in Slokas and vet be ascribed to Saunaka, the 
teacher of Ivatyayana, is no objection. It would have 
to be excluded from the tiiitra period, if written in 
regular Anushtubh-slokas like those of Manu. But 
the mixture of the 6loka Avith other ancient metres 
indicates better than anything else the transition 
from one period to another, and is quite in accordance 
with that position which, as will be seen, Saunaka oc- 
cupies in the literary history of India. 

By comparing Siaunaka’s chapters on Siksha in his 
first Pratisakhya with the small 6loka compilation 
Avhich is generally C[uoted as the Yedanga, the dif- 
ference of old and modern Slokas will at once be 
perceived. This modern tract which has been 
printed in India, contains scarcely more than the 
matter of the Siva or Samkara-sutras brought 
into Slokas. It mentions the Prakrit dialects, and 
represents itself as written after Panini, but not, as 
IMadhusuclana Sarasvati pretends, by Panini.' Yet 
it is curious to see how great a reputation this small 
Avork must have gained, because Sayana, Avho knows 
the Pratisakhyas, and quotes botli from the Sakala 
and Taittiriya-pratisakhya, regards this small tract 
as the real Vedanga. In a IMimansa Avork, Avhich 
lias been mentioned before, Somesvara’s Tantra- 

:ind again : 

-arr^iTf 


I. 
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varttika-fiku, it sectns even as if greater aufliority 
bad been attributed to this short iSiksba tract than to 
tbe more developed and evidently older Avorks of Saii- 
naka, Katyat aiia, and others. 

Besides these works on k^iksha which have been 
enumerated, from the Taittirlyaranyaka down to tlie 
so-called ^'ed;lnga, we possess another tract on Siksha, 
called the Mandiiki-.^iksha.' But this also is probably 
a production later than the Sutra period, and it is 
important only in so far as it bears the name of 
another Gharana of the Rig-veda, the Mandiikayanas^, 
and thus confirms what was pointed out before, that 
each of the old Sakhas had originally its own Pratisa- 
khya, although the greater number of them, as well as 

‘ Another work on isikslid is mentioned by Raja RaJhakanta 
in tlie article wliicii he lias dedicated to the Vedangas in his 
fiabda-kalpa-di'uma, and for whieli Aniara and Bliarata are quoted 
as authorities, 

fvgrr ^ ^ Twrfr^T ftr^gTil 

The Commentary on tbe ^lakala-pratisakbya also seems to speak 
of two ;%ikslid^ 

\tRT 

sj 

TfrT I 

^rmi ^ ^ nsfrf; gi'w 
Tf?fl ^rl 

arr® m° x- 

8TI 8^1 armrsft 

refill 

" d.rroiilukcyn i.-, quoted in the ^iakala-prati^akhya, I. 200. 
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their iMaiitra texts, are now lost or preserved only 
under u more modern form, as in the case of this 
]\Ianduki siksha. 


ClIHANDAS, OK MeTKE. 

The second Yedanga doctrine, Chhandas, or metre, 
stands very much in the same position as the »5iksha. 
Some names which have been afterwards adopted as 
the technical designations of metres, occur in some of 
the iMantras of the Rig-veda, and there are freipient 
allusions to metres in the I'ruhmanas. What is 
said, however, in the r.rrduuanas with reference to 
metres, is generally so full of dogm;itic and mystical 
ingredients as to be of scarcely any practical use. 
In the Aranyakas and Upanishads wliole chapters 
are devoted to this subject. Yet it is again in 
pile Sutras oidy that a real attempt has been made 
to arrange these archaic metres systematically. "We 
have some chapters on metre.s at the end of the 
Sakala-prati.h\khya, written in oaunaka’s usual style 
of mixed Slokas, This treatRc is anterior to that 
of Khtyayana, which we find in the introduction 
to his Sarvanukrama, because Ivatyayana is the' 
2)upil of J^aunaka, as we shall see hereafter. For 
the metres of the Sama-veda we have the Xi- 
dana-sutra in ten prapiithakas, which after e.x- 
plaining the nature and different names of all the 
Yedic metres, gives a kind of index (anukramani) 
to the metres as they occur in the liymns em- 
ployed at the Ekiiha, Ahina, and Sattra sac rifii'C'. 
As to Pingalanaga’s work on Chhandas, whii h is 
most li\<juently (piotcd umlcr the title of \ e.lang,’., 
it does !i<i( preo nd to b<_- of gri alt-r iuiiiipiitN than 
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the Mahribliasliya, supposing it were ahinittcd tliai 
Pataiijali, the author of tliis famous commentary 
<m Paiilni, was the same as Pingalad There would 
be nothing extraordinary in the fact that Pingala 
treats of Prakrit as well as Sanskrit metres. For 
we have the instance of Katyayana-lTiraruchi, who 
wrote the I’arttikas on Panini and lived before Pa- 
tanjali, and is said to be the same who wrote a gram- 
mar of the Prakrit dialects. It must be admitted, 
however, that Pingalanaga’s Metric is one of the last 
works that could possibly be included in the Sutra 
period; though there is no sufficient ground for exclud- 
ing it from this period altogether, merely because those 
rules which refer to metres not yet employed in the 
Veda are ascribed to the same author. Be.sides, Pin- 
gala is quoted as an authority on metres in the Pa- 
risishtas", a class of literature which does not seem to 
be separated .from the Siitra period by a long interval. 

To the same class of Chhandus works to which Pin- 
gala’s treatise belongs, and which are not restricted 
to certain Sa,khas, but are intended for the Veda in 
general, two other works are added by the com- 
mentator on the Sa.kala-pratisS,khya, the one ascribed 
to V aska, the other to Suita va.® Both these works, 
however, seem to be lost at present, 

‘ CuA'iji’iHikt. liieous ii. 03 . 

- .MS. ItMl. W. 41,0. «[TTPTT5rt I 

See L)r. Roth'? preface to the Niruktn, 



The (lilFei’cnre between a (. hhanilas wm’k belonifino- 

, O 

to one of the S:\khrK, and tho-:C treatises v/hich are 
occupied with metre in p’eneral, may be seen from 
the following instance. 

According to Pingala’s Sutras, a metre of seventy- 
six syllables is called Atidhriti, a metre of sixty- 
eight syllables .Vtyashfi. Xow Kv. i. 12~, G. a verse 
occurs of sixtj’-eight syllables which ought therefore 
to be called an Atyashti. AccordiTig to Pingala him- 
self, however, some syllables may be pronounced as 
two\ and if we follow his rules on this ])oint, the same 
verse consists of seventy-six instead of sixty-eiglit syl- 
lables. In order, therefoi-e. to remove the uncertainty 
attaclicd tothemetreof this verse, the ChJiandaschapter 
in the l^akala-pratihikhya (towards the end of the 1 Gth 
Patala) declares tliat, according to the tradition of the 
Snkala or Saisira-.^akha, this verse is to be pronounced 
as an Atidln-iti, /. e. with seventy-.six sy llables. The 
same direction is given in Katyayana’s index to the 

v^iikala-sanhita, 

p. 10.; and quncre wlirthrr in t!ic Aikala-prati..^. svii. 2.5. one might 
read in-ti'.ad ot' Tf^^srnofi ‘ as till' cnni- 

nicntator proposes. S.iitava is the papil of P;ir.i-ar_ra and divitied 
by thirteen teacliors from Yaska. Cf. Ilrili. Vvany. Kniiva. ii. (i. 
2. S. ; Indi.sidie .'^tndion. i. p. 156. n. 

I’ingala, . 1 . 1. II 

^ (XTT^) 1 ?5 

■^^1 rT^T^n7^:i ^ ifTTWirt ^r^r^- 

^ T-rfVrlVIT I 

tfrf II 
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VyaKARANA, or GRAMJtAR. 

The third Vedunga is Vyakarana or Oraiinnar. 
According to the account which Indian authors give 
of their literature, this branch of Yedic learning 
would be represented by the Grammar of Panini, 
Here the contradiction becomes even more glaring. 
In Pingala’s Sutras the Vedic metres were at least 
treated in the same way as the non-Vedic. But in 
Panini, the rules which refer to Vedic grammar in 
particular, form only the exceptions to all the other 
rules which treat of the regular or classical lan- 
guage. Instead, therefore, of considering the third 
^Vclanga doctrine as represented by the grammarians 
beginning with Panini (PaninyMayah), as Indian 
authors do, it would be more correct to say that it is j 
represented by the grammarians ending with Panini 
(Paninyantah). It unfortunately happened that Pa- 
nini’s work acquired by its great merits such a cele- 
brity as to supersede almost all that had been written 
on grammar before him, so that except the names 
and some particular rules of former grammai’ians, 
we have little left of this branch of literature, except 
what occurs occasionally in the Pratisakhyas. That 
Panini knew the Pratisakhyas had been indicated long 
ago by Professor Bohtlingk ; and it can be proved now 
by a comparison of Panini’s Sutras with those of the 
Prati&akhyas, that Panini largely availed himself of 
the works of his predecessors, frequently adopting their 
very expressions, though he quotes their names only 
in cases where they have to serve as authorities for 
certain rules. 

'fhere are two separate ti’eatises on grammatical 


subjects, which belong to a period anterior to Panini-, 
the Sutras on the Unadi atllxe«, and the Sutras of 
Suntanacharya on accents. The Pnadi affixes are 
those by Avlnch nouns are formed from roofs, the 
nouns being used in a conventional sense, and not in 
strict accordance with their radical meaning. They 
are called Unadi, because, in the .Sutras as wo now 
possess them, vn is the first-mentioned affix. That 
Panini was acquainted with the same arrangement of 
tliese formative affixes cannot be doubted, becau.se 
he uses the same technical name (unadi) for them. 
We do not know by whom these Pnadi affixes 
Avere first collected, nor by whom the Pnadi-sutras, 
as Ave noAV possess them, were first composed. All 
we can say is, that, as Panini mentions tliom, and 
gh’es several general rules Avith regard to them, they 
must have existed before his time. But how many 
of the Sutras existed before tlic time of Psinini, 
and how many Avere added afterwards, is a question 
that can hardly be solved. lu their present form the 
Sutras seem to treat theATdic AA'ords as exceptions, 
at least they give now and then a liiiit that a certain 
derivation applies to tlie Chhandas only. Xeverthe- 
le.ss it is curious to observe that the greater number 
of AAmrds, ex[)lained by the genuine Unadi-sutras, are 
Vedic, some of them exclusively so. If the author of 
the Sutras had intended his rules for the Bhaslia, there 
Avould huAX- been no reason why he should liaAm paid 
.such prominent regard to Avords of a purely ^Tdic 
character. In fact, I believe, that originally the 
Unfuli-sutras Avere intended for the A eda only, and 
that they AVerc afterwards eidartied by au'liiin lado-^ 
on the formation (d’ no:i-\ ctlic wurd.s. At la.'! the 
non-\ edic or //n/ni.t word' assumed .■^ucil a prepon- 
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derance that some rules, affecting ^'e(]lc words only, 
had actually to be inserted as exceptions. If a clear 
line could be drawn between words purely Vedic, and 
words never used in the Yeda, and if tlie Sutras 
referring to the former were separated from those of 
the latter class, we might perhaps arrive at the origi- 
nal text of this interesting work. This, however, is 
an undertaking -which would require a more compre- 
hensive and more critical knowledge of the history of 
the languages of India, than any scholar at present is 
likely to command. 

As to Santana’s Phitsiitras, we know with less cer- 
tainty to what period they belong. A knowledge of 
them is not presupposed by Panini, and the gram- 
matical terms used by Santana are diiferent from 
those employed by Panini, — a fact from which 
Professor Bdhtlingk has ingeniously concluded, that 
Santana must ha-ve belonged to the eastern school of 
grammarians. As, however, these Sutras treat only 
ol the accent, and the accent is used in the Yedic lan- 
guage only, the subject of Santana’s work would lead 
us to suppose that lie was anterior to Piniini, though 
It would be unsafe to draw any further conclusions 
from this. 


Nirukta, OB Etvmology. 

1 he fourth \ ediinga is A irukta or Etymology. In 
the same way as, according to Indian authors, Gram- 
mar, as a Yedanga, was represented by- Panini’s 
Grammar, Ave find Airukta also represented by but 
one work, generally known by the name of Yaska’s - y’ 

‘ C f. Biihtlingk, Ein erster Versiich uber rlen Accent im San- 
krit, (1. nt. ; anil Panini, page xii. 
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Xirukta. Xirukta, however, has liad this advan- 
tage over Yyakarana, that X'aska’s work applies 
itself exclusively to VeJic etymologies. In the 
same way as we considered Paniru’s Grammar as 
the work Avhere Yyakarana, as a Yedanga, took its 
final shape, so Yaska also AAmulcl seem to be one of 
the last authors who embodied the etymological lexico- 
graphy ofYedic terms in one separate work. Niruk- 
takaras, or authors of Xiruktas, are mentioned by 
Yaska ; and some of them must have been as famous 
as Y'aska himself, l)ecause we find that their merits 
in this respect were not forgotten even at the time of 
the compilation of the Puranas.'^ For explanations 
of old Vedic Avords, for etymologies and synony- 
mous expressions, the Brahmanas contain very rich 
materials, and, Avith the exception of the Kalpa, no 
other Yedanga has a better claim than the X'irukta 
to be considered as founded upon the Brahmanas. 
Whole verses and hymns are shortly explained there ; 
and the Araiiyakas and Upanishads, if included, 
would furnish richer sources for Yedic etymologies 
than even the Xirukta itself. The beginning of thy 
Aitareya-aranyaka is in fact a commentary on the 

' Thus sdkapurui is mentione<l as a Nii'uktakrit in the Vishuu- 
puriina (p. 277. n. 9.) ; hut this is no reason why Gikapurui should 
be the same as Yaska, as Colebrooke supposed. (Miscell. Essays, 
i. 1.3.) In fact t^iikapiini is quoted by Yaska himself, for there 
can be no doubt that !>akapurni is the same name as 6akapuui. 
In later time.s, also, Yaska and Sakapuni are regarded as distinct 
persons ; for instance, in a verse ascribed to Parajara (Anukr. Bin 

iy. 5. 7.), which occurs in the Brihaddevata, 

tRTirT:i 

Anotlicr Niriiktakvit menlinnoil by S.iyana tbe s.ai of Stliula- 
diihivi, or. as Yii-ka calfi liini, Stbanla-Siiiiivi. 
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Ijef'innhig of the Rig-vecla ; and if all the passages 
of the I’rahinaiias were collected where one word is 
explained by another with which it is joined merely 
by the particle vai^ they would even now give a rich 
harvest for a new Mirukta. It is important, however, 
not to confound Yaska’s Xirnkta with Yaska’s Com- 
mentary on the Xirukta, although it has become usual, 
after the fasliion of modern manuscripts, to call that 
commentary Xirukta, and to distinguish the text of the 
Xirukta by the name of Xighantu. The original 
Xiruktas that formed an integral part of the Yedanga 
literature, known to Yaska himself, can have con- 
sisted only of lists of words ai*ranged according to their 
meaning, like that upon which Yaska’s Commentary 
is based. Whether the same Yaska who wrote 
the Commentary had some part in the arrange- 
ment of the lists of words, is unknown ; probably 
these lists existed in liis family long before his 
time, as Yaska implies himself (Xir. i. 20.). But, 
as he preserved them by his Commentary, it was 
natural that their authorship, too, should have 
been ascribed to him. Sayana gives the following 
account of this matter; — “Xirukta is a work 
where a number of words is given, without any 
intention to connect them in a sentence. In that 
bi)ok, where a traditional number of words is taught, 
which begin with Gauh, gma, and end with Va- 
sc.vah, \’ajinah, Devapatnyah, there is no intention 
to state things which are to he understood^, because 


' If Sayana means to give in these lines an etymology in- 
'tf-acl of a simple definition of Nirufcta, the attempt would be 
V' Cy nnsuccessful. Nirukta comes from nircnch, to explain. His 
1' liiiitioii, however, is right, in ao far as the XTirukta iloes not 
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it is only said there that ‘ so many arc the names of 
earth,’ ‘ so many the names of gold,’ ’’ &c. 

This Kirukta consists of tlu’cc parts, as may be seen 
from the Commentary on the Anukraraanika. Here 
we read : 

“ The first part is the Naighantuka, the second 
the A^aigama, and the third the Daivata, and thus 
must this traditional doctrine be considered as con- 
sisting of three parts. 

•“The Naighantuka begins with {hmh, and goes as 
far as Apih'c} The Xaigama begins with Jahi'i, and 
goes as far as Ulbam ]iil//sain.'- The third, or l)eity' 
chapter, begins with Agni and ends with the Deva- 
patnis.® Here the gods from Agni to Devi Urjahuti ^ 
are gods of the earth ; from Vayu to Bhaga'^, gods 
of the air ; from Silrya to the Devapatnis'', gods of 


contain a connected string of ideas, but merely an enumeration 
of words. There is another definition of Nirukta, which is 
quoted by Rddhakant in his .'kabdakalpadruma, and occurs as one 
of the Karikas in the Ivusikuvritti (Pan. vi. 3. 109.): 

wwrrwt ft i 

“ A Nirukta contain? the doctrine of live things ; of the addition, 
transposition, change, and dropping of letters, and of the use of 
one particular meaning of a root.” 

Instances of this are given in another verse ; 




Hansa 'M formed by an addition, Sinha by a transposition, Gn- 
dhotma by a change, Prisiwdttra by a dropping of Utters." 

' 1 — 3 .Vdhy'iya. ’ 1 .Vdliyiiya. 

^ .i .Vaiiy Ayu. ' I — 'i- 

4 — ( 5 . ■ 5 
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the sky. People learn the whole traditional mimlHa* 
of words, from Gnuh to Devapatni/ah. 

“ The word Xi(/hci}jtii applies to works where, 
for the most part, synonj'inous words are taught. 
Thus, ten Xighantns are usually mentioned ; and 
this title has been applied to such works as Amara- 
sinha, ’N'aijayanti, Halayudha, &c. Therefore', the 
tirst part of this work also has been called Xa/f/han-'-'' 
tula, because synonymous words are taught there, 
in this part there are three lectures ; in the first, we 
have words connected with things of time and space 
in this and the other worlds ; in the second, we have 
words connected with men and human affairs ; and, 
in the third, words expressing qualities of the 
preceding objects, such as thinness, multitude, short- 
ness, &c. 

“ Xigaina moans Veda. As Yaska has quoted many 
passages from the Veda, which he usually introduces 
by the words, ‘For this there is also a Nigama;’ and 
as, in the second part, consisting of the fourth Adh- 
yaya, words are taught which usually occur in the 
\'eda only, this part is called Naigama. 

“ Why the third part, consisting of the fifth Adhyaya, 
is called Daivuta is clear. The whole work, consisting 
of five Adhyayas and three parts, is called Xirukta, 
because the meaning of words is given there irre- 
spective of anything else. A commentary on this 

' Sayana invert^ here the Jiistorical . order of things, tiecause 
Yaska's Nighartu must have been called by this name before the 
time of Amara’s Dictionary. Several Ko.'has are quoted which 
have not yet been met with in manuscript : Sarva Kosha, Ranti or 
Rantideva Kosha, Yadava Ivosha, Bhapfuri Ivosha, Bala Kosha, 
ill of which must have been in existence us late as the Commen- 
tary oil the Meghaduta, 
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lias liceii composed by Yuska in twenty Adhyayas. 
This also is called Xirukta, because the real ineanin" 
conveyed by each word is fully given therein.”* 

The Xirukta, together with the I’ratisi'ikhyas and 


' I have translated this p.assage of Sayanaj because Dr. Roth 
lias adopted a different division of the Xirukta in his edition, 
where he calls the first five books, containing the list of words, 
Naighantuka ; tlie first six books of Yaska’s Comraentarj, Nai- 
gauia ; and tlie rest Daivata. It would have been better to preserve 
the old divisions, which ai'e based not only upon the authority of 
Yaska himself, but also of his commentators, withthi-: exception, 
only that, according to them, the Xaigaina may also be called the 
Aikapadika. Thus Durga says, 

TiTrrT^: ^rr- 

^ ifgr: 5TT»r Tf^ncwi 

nJ 

TT??TT«TrS^f^f^TT\fi<4' 

■srruTTJi^'^ii 

TfTir^<T 

^Trf^ HTTlf^'JIS^TrTlI 

Again, after having flefincd tli<‘ third jmrt. tlu^ Daivatiu Durga 
goes on sajing : 

n 5 

And further on : 

??Tf^ trsT^arqrrf^ 

’g ^TTsSTT^TJI TtifrlT^- 

lie nftM x tr'D '•efie- ti- iiujilk \\ \\\ ih- \sle‘h- Miii\ aDu he called 
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Pauini’s Grammar, supply the most interesting- and 
important information on the growth of granmuitical 
science in Inciia. It would be out of place to enter 
here into this subject, but I cannot pass it over with- 
out at least pointing out the valuable materials 
preserved in these works, for tracing the origin of 
one of the most ancient branches of philosophy, 
Grain mar. 

There are only two nations in the whole history of 
the world which have conceived independently, and 
without any suggestions from others, the two sciences 
of Logic and Grammar, the Hindus and the Greeks. 
Although the Arabs and' Jews, among the Semitic 
nations, have elaborated their own system of grammar, 
in accordance with the peculiar character of their 
language, they owe to the Greeks the broad outlines 
of grammatical science, and they received from Aris- 
totle the primary impulse to a study of the categories 

Nighanttt, but there is no authority whatever for calling the first 
part of Yaska’s Commentary, as Dr. Roth does, Naigama. Deva- 
I'aja also takes the same view when he says, 

^TTflrTT 

^TTTTT^ TTTTTSiW^ 

T^ftoqr wnrrisi 
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of thought and speech. Our own grammatical terms 
came to us from the Greeks ; and their history is 
curious enough, if we trace them back tlirough tlie 
clumsy and frequently erroneous translations of the 
litei’ary statesmen of Rome, to the scholars and critics 
of Alexandria, and finally to the early philosophers of 
Greece, the Stoics, Aristotle, Protagoras and Pytha- 
goras. But it is still more instructive to compare 
this development of the grammatical categories in 
Greece with the parallel, yet quite independent, history 
of grammatical science in India. It is only by means 
of such a comparison that ive can learn to understand 
what is organic, and what is merely accidental, in the 
growth of this science, and appreciate the real diffi- 
culties •which had to be overcome in the classification 
of words and the arrangement of grammatical forms. 
The Greeks and Hindus started from opposite points. 
The Greeks began with philosophy, and endeavoured 
to transfer their philosophical terminology to the 
facts of language. The Hindus began with collecting 
the facts of language, and their generalisations never 
went beyond the external forms of speech.! Thus the 
' Hindus excel in accuracy, the Greeks in grasp. The 
grammar of the former has ended in a colossal 
pedantry ; that of the latter still invigorates the 
mind of every rising generation throughout the civil- 
ised World. 

Language had become ivith the Hindus an object of 
wonder and meditation at a very early period. In the 
hymns of the Veda we meet with poetical and philo- 
sophical speculations on speech, and Sarasvati, the g( ai- 
ders of speech, is invoked as one of the most powerful 
deities. The scientific, inti-rest in laiiau.mc, however, 
dates from a lati i' pi ri<>d. If was ealled fortli, no 
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doubt, by the careful study of a sacred literature, 
which in India, as elsewhere, called into life many an 
ancient science. In India the sacred strains of the 
Rishis were handed down Avith the greatest care, the 
knoAvledge of these songs constituted the only claim 
and hope of man for a higher life, and from a very 
early time they were looked upon with such a super- 
stitious aAve, that a mere error of pronunciation was 
supposed to mar their miraculous power.' We need 
not Avonder, therefore, that the minutest rules Avere 
laid down as to the pronunciation of these hymns, and 
that the thoughts of the early teachers Avere led to 
dAA'ell qn the nature of language and its grammatical 
organisation. Where so much depended on letters, it 
Avas natural that Avords also and their grammatical vari- 
ations should attract attention. A number of letters, 
or oven a siiiglc letter, as Katyayana says, may form 
a syllable (akshara), a number of syllables or even a 
single syllable may form a word (pada).^ There are 
many lucubrations on letters, syllables, and words in 
the BrAhmanas and there are numerous expressions, 
occurring in the BrMimanas, which mark a certain 
advance of grammatical knowledge.^ In the Brah- 
rnana of the Yajasaneyins (xiii. 5. 1. 18.) we meet 
with the names for .Singular, Dual, and Plural. In 
the Chhandogya-upanishad (p. 13.5, ed. Roer) aa'O find 
a classification of letter.'., and technical terms such as 
.'ji/n-k/, con..5onant.s ; .siYO’u, a'oavcIs ; sibilants. 

However, avc ujiist not expect in tho..iO sacred treatises 
anything sound and scientific. It is in the Sutra lite- 

' An analogous tcoling among the Polynesians is mentioned 
in Sir G. Grey's Polynesian IMythology. p. 32. 

2 Kat.-pr. viii. 99. 

^ Iiul. Stndion, iv. p. TO. 
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rature that we meet with discussions on language of a 
purely scientific character; and what we do find in 
the Pratisiikliya, in the Nirukta and Panini, is quite 
sufficient to show that at their time the science of lan- 
guage was not of recent origin. I can only touch upon 
one point. It is well known how long it took before 
the Greeks arrived at a complete nomenclature for 
the parts of speech. Plato knew only of Noun (oV&^ua} 
and Verb as the two component parts of 

speech, and for philosophical purposes Aristotle too 
did not go beyond that number. It is only in dis- 
cussing the rules of rhetoric that he is led to the 
admission of two more parts of speech, the <ruv'j=iT[xoi 
(conjunctions), and (articles). Tlie pronoun 

avTtovjixloL does not come in before Zemalotos, and the 
preposition occurs first in Aristarchos. 

In the Pratisakhya, on the contrary, we meet at once 
with the following e.^haustivc classification of the 
parts of speech (xii. 5.) 

“The noun (nama), the verb (akliyata), the prepo- 
sition (upasarga), and the [larticle (nipata)are called 
by grammarians the four classes of words.' The 


if iT^TfTTf^ 711^: 1 

nr«iT qrr ^ Tiffr 

^rTvr^rrfTrfiT fwrrT:ii 

fiirrr^ ^ ^ii 

is5T t^rl ; , it lileuii' 5rr%ii> 
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Iioun is that by which we mark a being, a verb that 
by which we mark being ; the latter is called a root 
(dhatu). There are twenty prepositions, and these 
have a meaning, if joined with nouns or verbs. The 
rest of the words are called particles. The verb ex- 
presses an action ; the preposition defines it ; the noun 
marks a being ; particles are but expletives. There 
are, however, besides the particles which have no 
meaning, otliers which have, for we see that some par- 
ticles are used on account of their sense ; but it is 
impossible to say how many there are of each class, 
whether they are used in measured or in prose 
diction.” ‘ 

Tlie same division is adopted by most grammarians, 
and it is more fully explained by the author of the 
Xirukta. After statinsr that there are four kinds of 
word.s, Yaska says that the verb is chiefly concerned 
with being, nouns ivith beings. He then brings in a 
new definition which reminds us of the first introduc- 
tion of the Trpoa-riyopia, as distinct from the ovo[xa., by 
the Stoics. “ The verb,” he says, “ when it expresses 
being, expresses a kind of being which lasts from an 
cai’lier to a later time, such as ‘ he Avalks,’ ‘ he cooks’; 
the nouns, if they express being (and not a being), 
express a kind of being that has become embodied in 
one, from beginning to end, such as ‘ a walking,’ 
‘ a cooking.’ ’’ Here the chief difference between the 
verb and the noun appellative, is established on a 
similar ground to that on which Aristotle ascrilics to 
the verb a temporal character, and denies it to the 
noun.- 

* Tlic name for pronoun, sarvanuman, occurs in the Nirukta, 
vii. 2, anil in the Chaturadhyajika. 

^ Poet. c. 20. (n’Ofxa c tfTTi /Tui'Serrf, fTT^^avrikr} avtv ^fjoynvf 
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The distinction of the immbevs was first pointed 
out by Aristotle, but the technical terms for singular 
and plural (aiiS/Aog ivtxoV, TrX-jj'Javrmo'i,-) date from a 
later time. In India the terms for the three num- 
bers, Singular, Plural, and Dual were known in the 
Brahmana period. 

Aristotle had no clear concejition of cases, in the 
grammatical sense of the word. Ptosis, with him, 
refers to verbs as well as nouns. The introduction 
of the five cases, in our sense of the word, is due to 
the Stoics. In the Prati.Akhyas we 1in.d not only a 
name for case, restricted to nouns (vibhukti, i. r. 
but the number of cases also is fixed at seven. 

The distinction of the genders is the only ])oint 
on which the Greeks may claim a priority to the 
Hindus. It was known in Greece to Protagoras ; 
whereas in India the PratLsakhyas seem to have 
/passed it over, and it appears first in Panini.* 

There are some diiscnssions in tlie beginning of the 
Nirukta which arc of the highest interest witli regard 
to etymology. While in Greece the notions of one 
of her greatest thinkers, as expressed in the Gratylus, 
represent the very infancy of etymological science, 
the Brahmans of India had treated some of the vital 
problems of etymology with tlic utmost sobriety. In 
tlie Pratisakhya of Ivatyayana we find, besides the 
philosophical division of speech into nouns, %’erbs, 
prepositions and particles, anotlier division of a 
purely grammatical nature, and exjjressed in the most 
strictly technical language. “ Verbs with their con- 

f/C f-tlpoc ovcey iar'i KCiO' dvro tnjfiayrtkoi'* fnifin ce o-i'iHfrr;. rr?;- 

fXdrrtKt) \p6yov, vc frvtty ^ffpor 'Ti}ftalyft k(iO' (ivri-, ir'TTrrji Kot 

fTTi ratP oi’ofmTiiii'. 

* Kiityay^r.iya Pratikikliya, iv. I7u, 
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jugational terminations, Nouns, derived from verbs 
by means of krit-suffixes, Nouns derived from nouns 
])y means of taddliita-suffixcs, and four kinds of Com- 
])oimds , — these constitute language.” ^ 

In the Kirukta this division is no longer considered 
suthcient. A new problem has been started, one of 
the most important problems in the philosophy of 
language, whether all nouns are derived from verbs ? 
No one would deny that certain nouns, or the majority 
of nouns, were derived from verbs. The early gram- 
marians of India were fully agreed that hartri, a doer, 
was derived from hi, to do ; pdchaha, a cook, from 
pacli, to cook. But did the same apply to all words ? 
tSakatayana, an ancient grammarian and philosopher, 
answered the question boldly in the affirmative, and 
he became the founder of a large school, called the 
^mniktas or (Etymologists),' who made the verbal 
origin of all words the leading principle of all their 
researches. They were opposed, and not without 
violence, by another school, emphatically called the 
Vdiyuharanas or Analysers, w'ho, following the lead 
of Gargya, the etymologist‘s, admitted the verbal 
origin of those words only for which an adequate 
grammatical analysis could be given. The rest they 
left unexplained. Let us hear how Yaska states the 
arguments on both sides. After having explained the 
characteristics of the four classes of words, he says ; 

Sakapiyana maintains that nouns are derived from 
verbs, and there is an universal agreement of all Ety- 
mologists (Nairuktaj on this point. Gargya, on the 
contrary, and some of the grammarians say, not all 


> 1. 27. ii 

= Durga. 
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(nouns are derived from verbs). For first, if the 
accent and formation were regular in all nouns and 
agreed entirely with the appellative power (of the 
root), nouns such as go (cow), a'sva (horse), purusJia 
(man), would be in themselves intelligible^ Se- 
condly, if all nouns were derived from verbs, then if 
any one performed a certain action, he would, as a 
subject, be called in the same manner. For instance, if 
a'sva^ horse, were derived from as, to get through, then 
any one who got through a certain distance, would 
have to be called asm, Ijorse. If trina, grass, were 
derived from trid, to pierce, then whatever pierces 
would have to be called trina. Thirdly, if all nouns 
were derived from verbs, then everything would take 
as many names as there are qualities belonging to it. 
A pillar, for instance, which is now called might 

be called dare'saya, hole-rest, because it rests in a hole ; 
ov sanjani,]omQv, because there are beams joined to it. 
Fourthly, people would call things in such a manner 
that the meaning of nouns might be at least intelli- 
gible, whatever the regular formation may be by 
which the actions of these things are supposed to be 
expressed. Instead of g^urusha, man, which is sup- 
posed to be formed from purisaga, dwelling in the 
body, they would say purisaga, body-dweller ; instead 
of ak’a, horse, as/ifri, pervader ; instead of trina, 
grass, tardana, piercer. Fifthly, after a noun has 
been formed, these etymologists begin to discuss it, 
and say for instance that the earth is called prithir?, 
broad, from prathana, stretching. But, who stretchcil 
it, and what Avas his resting-place Avhile ho stretched 

' This construction is against the Commentary, hut, if the 
MS. such as we have it, is correct, it seem', to nio the only pos- 
sible construction. 
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the earth ? Sixthly, where the meaning cannot be 
discovered, no modification of the root yielding 
any proper signification, Sakatayana has actually 
taken whole verbs, and put together the halves of 
two distinct words. For instance, in order to form 
satya, true, he puts together the causal of ?, to 
go, v/hich begins with yn, as the latter half, and 
the participle of as, to be, which begins with sa. 
Lastly, it is well knoivn, that beings come before 
being, and it is therefore impossible to derive the 
names of beings which come first, from being, which 
comes after. 

“Now all this arguing,” Yaska continues, “is 
totally wrong. For however all this may be, first, 
with regard to what was said, namely that, if ►^fikata- 
yana’s opinion were right, all words would be signi- 
ficative, this we consider no objection^, because we 
shall show that they are all significative. With 
regard to the second point, our answer is, that we 
see as a matter of fact, that it is not so, but that of 
a number of people who perform the same action, 
some only take a certain name, and others do not. 
Not every one that shapes a thing is called taJcsliaii^ 
a shaper, but only the carpenter. Not every one 
that walks about is called a jyarivrajaka, but only 
a religious mendicant. Not everything that enlivens 
is called j/vana, but only the sap of the sugar- 
cane. Not everything that is born of Bhumi (earth) 
is called Bh/'f/i/JJa, but only the planet Mars (an- 
garaka).- And the same remark serves also as an 

’ The Commentator translates “even if it were so, even if some 
ivi.i lined inexplicable, this would be no objection for, “ boni 
er.iiiiiiiatici est nonniilla etiam nescire."’ 

1 be I'. iiiaik' of the Commentator on this passage are so 
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answer to the third objection. With regard to the 
fourth objection, we reply, We did not make these 
words, we only have to explain them ; and there are 
also some nouns of rare occurrence, which you gi*am- 
marians derive by means of krit-suflixes, and which 
are liable to exactly the same objection. For who 
could tell, without some help from etymologists, that 
some of the words mentioned in the Aikapadika- 
chapter mean what they do mean ? Vratati is derived 
by you from viynati, he elects, but it signifies a 
garland. The same applies to your grammatical 
derivations of such words as darnimas, j'djja, otni'ira, 

curious, that they deserve to be copied. “ You may well ask (he 
says) wliy this is so. But, my friend, go and ask the world. 
Quarrel with the world, for it is not I who made this law. For 
although all nouns are derived from verbs, yet the choice of one 
action (which is to be predicated in preference to others) is 
beyond any control. Or it may be that there is a certain law 
with regard to those who perform certain actions more e.xclusively. 
A man who performs one particular action more exclusively, what- 
ever other actions he may perform, will have his name from that 
particular action. Nor do wc say that ho who at one time and 
in one place shapes things is a carpenter, but he who at any time 
or any place is a carpenter, him we always call carpenter. This 
is not a predicate restricted to one, it may freely be given to 
others. Now and then there may be other actions, more peculiar 
to such persons, and they may take other names accordingly, yet 
their proper name remains carpenter." And with regard to the 
next problem the Commentator says : “ A carpenter may well 
perform other actions, but he need not therefore take his name 
from them. If it is said, several things might have one and the 
same name, and one and the same thing might have different 
names, all we can answer is, that this is not proved by the 
language such as it is. Words are fixed in the world we caniuit 
.?ay how (svabhavatah, by nature).” This, together with the 
text, shows a clearer insight into the nature, of llomonynia and 
Svnoiiyraa, or, as tlie Peripatetics called the latter, I'ulyonyma, 
than anything we find in Aristotle. 
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j/'/garuIca, darvihomin. In answer to the fifth objec- 
tion we say, Of course we can discuss the etymolo- 
gical meaning of such Avords only as have been 
formed. And as to the questions, who stretched the 
earth, and what was his I'esting-place, all we can say 
is, that our eyes tell us that the earth is broad, and 
even though it has not been stretched out by others, yet 
all men speak as they see. With respect to the sixth 
objection, we admit, that he ivho combines words 
without thereby arriving at their proper meaning, is to 
be blamed. But this blame attaches to the individual 
etymologist, not to the science of etymology. As to 
the last objection, we must again appeal to the facts 
of the case. Some words are derived from qualities, 
though qualities maybe later than subjects, others not.” 

I doubt whether even at present, ivith all the new 
light which Comparative Philology has shed on the 
origin of words, questions like these could be dis- 
cussed more satisfactorily than they were by Yhska. 
Like Y&,ska, we maintain that all nounshave their de- 
rivation, but, like Yaska, we must confess that this is 
a matter of belief rather than of proof. We admit 
Avith Yaska that every noun was originally an appel- 
lative, and, in strict logic, Ave are bound to admit that 
language knows neither of homonymes nor synonyraes. 
But granting that there arc such Avords in the history 
of every language, granting that several objects, 
sharing in the same predicate, may be called by the 
same name, and that the same object, possessing 
various predicates, may be called by different names, 
we shall find it as impossible as Yaska to lay down 
any rule why one of the many appellatives became 
fixed in every dialect as the proper name of the 
sun, the moon, or any other object; or Avhy generic 
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words (homonymos) were founded on one predicate 
rather than another. All we can say is what Yaska 
says, it was so svahhavatah, by itself, from accident, 
through the influence of individuals, of poets or law- 
givers. It is the very point in the history of language 
where languages are not amenable to organic laws, 
where the science of language ceases to be a strict 
science, and enters into the domain of history. 

We leave this subject not without reluctance, and 
hope to return to it in some more appropriate place. 

Kalpa, or the Ceremonial. 

The most complete Ycdanga is the fifth, the Kalpa, 
for which we have not only the Brahmanas of the 
different Vedas, but also their respective Sutras, 
^he Sutras contain the rules referring to the sacri- 
fices', with the omission of all things which are not 
immediately connected with the performance of the 
ceremonial. They are more practical than the Brhh- 
manas, which for the most part are taken up with 
mystical, historical, mythological, etymological and 


' Kumarila Tantravarttika, i. 3. 1. 
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“ Thus the real sense has been ascertained in the Sutras by 
means of collectipg tlie commandments which were to be obtained 
systematically as they were dispersed in ditFerent f^akhas and 
mixed up with Arthavadas, &c. One or the other authority was 
selected, and, to afford greater facility, some performances of the 
priests which arc connected with worldly matters were also taken 
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theological discussions. Thus S^ayana says, in liis 
Commentary on the Baudhayana-siitras : “ The wliole 
mass of Vedic literature consists of three parts: 
Mantras, Vidhis, and Arthavadas. The ^ idhis en- 
join an act, the Arthavadas recommend it, thev/ 
Mantras record it. In order to make the under- 
standing of the prescribed ceremonies more easy, the 
.Reverend Baudhayana composed the Kalpa. For 
the Brahmanas are endless, and difficult to under- 
stand, and therefore have old masters adopted the 
Kalpa-sutras according to different Sfikhas. These 
Kalpa-sutras have the advance of being clear, 
short, complete, and correct.’”'^ 




TsflTTif^ ^rgT^T:ii 

E.I.H. 104. In the beginning oPtlie Commentary on Apastamba’s 
Sutras, it is said that the author is going to explain the Yajiirvai- 
dika performance of the wliole vaitanika sacrifice, which is detached 
in many Sikhas and scattered in different parts of the Veda. 

1 'srrwt- 

“ To explain means to separate, for instance, tlie new moon 
and the full moon sacrifices, which in the Veda are thrown to- 
tiler, and to make them intelligible by comprehcndiiisr different 
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It is true that some of the Brfihmanas also have a 
more practical tendency, and might almost be taken for 
productions of the Sutra period. We saw before that 
Kuraarila in his Tantravarttika spoke of some Brah- 
manas, for instance those of the Aruna and Parasafa- 
sakhils^, as having the form of Kalpa works. IS'ay, 
there are passages in the Brahmanas which, though 
properly they ought to be called Kalpa or vidhi, are 
quoted by the Commentators under the name of 
Sutra.''^ The same name is used, in the late books of 
the Satapatha-brahmana, as the title of literary com- 
positions, which must then have formed part of the 
Brahmana literature.® 

On the other hand, the Sutras, composed by Sau- 
naka, were called Brahmana-sannibha, “ having the 
appearance of a BiAhrnaiia,” an assertion, which, to a 
certain extent, is true, as may be seen by comparing 
the Rigvidhana, which is ascribed to Saunaka, with the 
Shmavidhiina-brahmaiia. The same might be said of 
the ^ankhayana-sutras, particularly of the last books, 
•where "sve sometimes meet with considerable portions 
identically the same as in the Aitareya-brahmana. 
But no orthodox Brahman would for a moment admit 
that Brahmanas and Sutras belonged to the same class 
of literature. They fear the danger of such an ad- 

yana’s Introduction to the Aitareya-brahmana, where he says, 

not the name 

Pan. iv. 3. lOo., be meant for I 

^ Indi-che Stui'iicn, i. 1-49. n. 

^ See Satapatha-braliniai.ia, xiv. t. t. 10. The word is not 
used ill a similar jiassage. xi. 3. s. s. Sec pane 10, note 7. 
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mission, because, as Kumarila says, If the name of 
Sruti were once granted to the Sutras, it would with 
difficulty be denied to the sacred writings of Bud- 
dhists and other heretics. It would be, as he ex- 
presses himself in his graphic language, “ Like letting 
in the heretics on the high road, after having driven 
them out of the village with sticks and fists.” 

Originally a Brahmana was a theological tract, and 
it was called brahmana, not because it treated of the 
Brahman, the Supreme Spirit, or of sacrificial prayers, 
sometimes called brahm^ni, but because it was com- 
posed by and for Brahmans. These Br&hmanas or 
dzGta theologica^ were gradually collected in different 
families or Parishads, and gave rise to greater works, 
which were equally called by the name of Br&hmana. 
Such a collection became a more or less comprehen- 
sive repository of theological lore, and no consider- 
ation as to practical usefulness seems to have influ- 
enced either the original contributors or the later 
collectors. In the course of time, however, and par- 
ticularly during periods of theological controversy, 
these works began to assume a practical importance, 
and it was then that the want of proper arrange- 
ment was felt as a serious inconvenience. Hence, 
when new additions were made to the ancient stock 
of Brahmanic learning, or when, as in the case of a 
controversy or a schism, the founders of a new com- 
munity were called upon to compose a Brahmanic 
code different from that which belonged ‘to their 
adversaries, a more systematic and business-like spirit, 
such as afterwards led to the composition of Sutras, | 
began to show itself in the arrangement of these later 
Brahmanas. 

There was, however, a certain general system 
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which regulated the composition of the Bruhmanas 
from the very first. Long before the different Brah- 
manas were composed, the sacrificial system, which 
they were chiefly intended to illustrate, had been 
definitely arranged, and the duties of the three or 
four classes of priests engaged at the great sacrifices, 
had been finally agreed upon. This division of priests 
and the general order of the sacrifices must have been 
settled previously even to the composition of the San- 
hitas of the Sama and Yajur-vedas; for both follow the 
established order of the sacrifices, and are neither more 
nor less than collections, containing the verses which 
the second and third classes of priests, the Clihandogas 
and ^dhvaryus, had to employ at various sacrifices, 
^hey are liturgical song-books, adapted to an already- 
existing sacrificial canon. The case is different with 
the Kig-veda. The Rig-veda-sanhitA was collected I 
without any reference to sacrificial purposes. The 
Brahmanas, Imwever, of all the three Vedas, the Rig- 
veda as well as the Sama and Yajur-vedas, pre-sup- 
pose the final division of the three classes of priests. 
This division, to which we shall have to revert 
hereafter, maybe shortly descidbed as follows: — The 
chief part, or, as the Brahmans say, the body of eachi 
sacrifice, had to be performed by the Adhvaryu-i 
priests. The preparing of the sacrificial ground, the 
adjustment of tlie vessels, the procuring of the 
animals, and other sacrificial oblations, the lighting of 
the fire, the killing of the animal, in short, all that 
required manual labour, was the province of the 
Adhvaryu priests. They stood lowest in the estima- 
tion of the Brahmans, and, as the proper pronuncia- 
tion of the sacred texts recpiired considerable study, 
they wei’e allowed simply to mutter tlic verses which 
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they used during the sacrifice. The rocitatiou of 
Vedic verses was considered as so subordinate a part 
of their duty, that their Sanhita, at least the most 
ancient Sanhita* of tlie Adhvaryu-vcda priests, is not 
a collection of hymns, but rather a complete descrip- 
tion of the sacrifice, as performed by tlie Adhvaryus, 
interspersed with such verses and formulas as had to 
be muttered by the officiating priests. It was at a 

' According to some commentaries, this ancient collection of the 
Adhvaryu priests was called Krishna, or the dark Yajur-veda, 
owing to its motley character, whereas the more recent version of 
the Yajur-veda was called siikla or bright, on account of the 
clear separation of hymns and rules, or, according to others, on 
account of its enabling the reader to distinguish clearly between 
the offices belonging to the Hotri and the Adhvaryu. A more 
popular explanation is given by Colebrooke from Mahidiiara’s 
Commentary on the Vajasaneyi-sanhita. It occurs also in the 
Puninas: “The Yajush, in its original form, was at. first taught 
by Vaimmpdyana to twenty-seven pupils. At this time, having 
instructed Yajnavalhya, he appointed him to teach the Veda to 
other disciples. Being afterwards offended by the refusal of 
Yajnavalhya to take on himself a share of the sin incurred by 
Vaimmpayana, who had unintentionally killed his own sister’s 
son, the resentful preceptor bade Ydjnarrtlhya relinqui.sh the 
science which he had learnt. lie instantly disgorged it in a 
tangible form. The rest of Vaisarnpdyana' s disciples receiving 
his command to pick up the disgorged Veda, assumed the form 
of patridges, and swallowed the texts which were soiled, and fur 
this reason termed ‘black ; they arc also denominated Taittiriya, 
from t'lftbi the name of a partridge. Yltjnuvalhya, overwhelmed 
with sijrrovr, liad recourse to the sun ; and through the fav’our of 
that luminary, obtained a new revelation of the Yajush which is 
called 'white ’ or pure, iii contraihTtinction to the other, and is 
likewise named Vujiisaaeyi,). from a patronymic, as it should seem, 
of Yajnavalhya himself; for the Yeda declares, ‘these purer 
texts, revealed by the sun, are published by Yiijnavalkya, the 
ollspring of Vajasani.’ But, according to the Visimu-purana, the 
priests who studied the Yajush are called Vdjins, because the 
,'un. who revealed it, assumed the form of a horse (vajin).” It is 
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nmcli later time, and probably in imitation of the 
Siima-veda-sanhitfi, that a separate collection of the 
hymns of the Adhvaryu priests was made, and this 
Ave possess in the various Sakhas of the Yajasaneyins, 
who have embodied the rules and the description of 
the sacrifice in a separate Brahmana, known by the 
name of the Satapatha. According to the same mc- 
tajihor, which assigns to the Adhvaryu priests the 
body of the sacrifice, its two most essential limbs fall 
to the lot of two other classes, the Hotri and Ydgatri 
priests; or, as Sayana says, in his introduction to 
the Taittiriya-sanhita ; “The Rig-vcdaand Sama-veda 
are like fresco-paintings Avhereas the Yajux--vcda is the 
Avail on Avhich they stand.’’ The Udgatri pricsti have 
little to do Avith the actual pei'formancc of the sacrifice. 

! Their chief duty is to chant their hymns in a loud 
melodious voice, and these hymns, in the order in 
Avhich they had to bo chanted, Av^ere collected in a 
book of songs, called the Sama-A'eda-sanhita. The 
third class of priests, avIio Avere equally tree from 
purely manual labour, had to recite the sacrificial 
hymns, according to the strict and difficult rules of 
the ancient pronunciation and accentuation, but AA’ith- 
out chanting. No collection, hoAvevor, Avas made for 
them, containing the hymns in their sacrificial order ; 
because the Hotri priests were supposed to be so 
thoroughly versed in the ancient Vedic poetry, as 
contained in the Iiig-veda-sanhita, that they AA'cre 

clear that tliese are nothing but late etymological legemls. Tiltiri 
and Vajin were proper names. Tittiri was the pupil of J 
the pupil of Vaikamiiayana, and it is through them that tlic old 
or <lark Yajur-veda Avas handed down. Viijuin-nilniu. of tin- 
i'amily of the Vajaadniijin^, wa^ the founder of the more modern 
or bright Yajur-A'eda. 
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expected to know the whole of it, and to be able to 
repeat readily, without the help of a manual, whatever 
hymn was enjoined at any part of the sacrifice. 

This distribution of the ceremonial between the three 
classes of priests, which, after the collection of the 
ancient Sanhita of the Rig-veda, called forth the two 
Sanhitas of theSama- and Yajur-vedas, regulated from 
i the first the composition of the Brahmauas. Instead 
of one code of theology, we find. three collections of 
Brahmanas, treating respectively of the performance 
of those rites, which each of the three classes of priests 
was more particularly concerned with. The Adhvar- 
yu priests had originally, as we saw, no Brahmana in 
the usual sense of the word, and what is called their 
Brahmana is in reality a mere supplement and conti- 
nuation of their Sanhita ; originally, therefore, neither 
of these names was correctly applicable to the Yajur- 
veda of the Charakas. In later times, however, the 
duties of the Adhvaryu were incorporated in a se- 
parate Br&hmana, the Satapatha, at the same time 
that their hymns were collected in a small manual, 
the later Sanhitfi of the Yajur-veda. In a similar 
manner the sacrificial duties of the Hotri priests were 
discussed in the I^hvricha-brahmanas, and those of 
the Udgatri priests, in the Chhandoga-brahmana. 

Thus we see that the collection, if not the original 
composition, of the Brahmanas, was not entirely with- 
out system ; and that the remarks on certain parts of 
the sacrifice, although sometimes extremely diffuse, 
and mixed up with extraneous matter, were not 
thrown together at random. As most of the sacrifices 
were to be performed by two or three classes of priests 
in common, the same ceremony may be described in 
different Brahmanas. The .^gnishtoma, for instance,^' 
begins with the ceremony of the Ritvig-varana, the 
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election of priests. This ceremony is performed by 
the Adhvaryu priests alone, and it was not necessary 
to explain it in the Bralunana of the llotri priests. 
It is wanting therefore in the Balivric'aa-brahmaiias. 
The next following cez’emon}^, the Dikslianiyeshti, is 
likewise performed by the Adhvaryiis together with 
the Cldiandoga priests; but as here tlie Hotri priests 
also have to take a part (the yajyas and anuvakyas), 
it is described in the beginning of the Aitarcya- 
brahmana.' 

The Kalpa-siitras, with which we arc at present 
concerned, follow the same system as the Brahmanas. 
They prcsu2>pose, however, not only the existence of 

‘ “ Tlic Aitareya-bnlhraaiia cons-ists of forty Atlliyiiyas ; tlie 
Aranyaka also is reckoned part of the Aitareya, and is equally 
ascribed to Mabidusa, the son of Itard. 

“In t!ie Brdhmaua, the first subject is the Jyotishtoma (cha- 
tulisamstha') ; then the Gavdra-ayana, the Adityanam-ayana, the 
Angirasani-aynna, and the Dvada-ifiha. The Jyotishtoma 
stands first among the Somayagas (such as the Goshtoina and 
Ayu.'htoma). and it comprises seven sacrifices (saptasamstha.) 
Four of those are the Agnishionia, Ukthya, hihoilasin, and Atiratra; 
and among these four the Aguishroma is the model, the whole 
ceremony being here fully detailed, while for the other sacrifices 
the peculiar rules only are given, the rest being supplied trom the 
model. The Agnisbtoma ought therefore to be expkiiucd first. 
Now it is very true, that at the beginning of the Agnisliroma tl;c 
IlitviJ prieds are to be elected, for Apastamba says in bis Sutras, 

‘ be wlio is going to sacrifice with Soma, let him choose Arsheya- 
brabmans fur Kit\ij;‘ but as the llotri priests have nothing 
to do in the ceremony of this election, and as the Ilig-veda is only 
concerned with rules for the Hotri priests, the Dikshaniyeshti is 
explained first. For altliougli the Ishti, or the sacrifice itself, is 
pcrfoniied by Adliv.iryus, yet the Yajyas and Aruivakyd' behaiLr 
to the Iloti-i prii’ds. In tin- Rig-veda we find the Piii'..i.ii- 

\akya,~. &c. ; in the Yaiur-veda the Dwliami'. Nir\api', txc. : in 
the Sama-veda tie- Ajyastotrus. I’l ijliilu-toira', .Xc." — '<(ii/uiiii. 
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three distinct collections of Brahmanas, but of dif- 
ferent Sakhas or recensions, Avhicli, in the course of 
time, had branched otf from each of them. 

It is a characteristic peculiarity of the Sutras, 
that they -were intended by their authors for more 
than one Charana, or adapted to more than one 
Sakha. This is remarked upon by Kuinarila, when 
he says : “ All authors of Kalpa-sutras join with the 
rules of their own Sakha, the optional command- 
ments of other Vakhas, a j^roceeding approved of by 
Jaiinini.”^ Or again, “Not one of the Sutrakaras 
was satisfied with comprehending his own 6akha 
only.”^ The same is maintained still more strongly 
by tho^ author of the Hiranyakesi-bhashya. “ No 
single Sakha,” he says, “contains a complete account 
of the ceremonial, and a reference to other Sakhas is 
absolutely necessary,”*’ That this means a reference to 
other kjakhfis of the same Veda, and not a reference to 
other Vedas, may be seen from a passage of Kausika 
Raina^, where he establishes the general principle, 


' ii- 4. 2. 5J ^ 

^iir5#TmT^n:TTT^WT^f%?T: ii 
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that ill a Sutra a quotation from a different Sakha 
makes a rule optional, ■\vhcreas a quotation from a 
different A^cda confirms it as generally binding. It 
was not usual tliat a common Brahman knew more 
than one Sakha. He might, if he liked, study each of 
the three Yedas, but, as Kumarila says: “It is not 
necessary that one man should read different Sakhas, 
because one iSakha only is compreliended in tliat 
study of the sacred texts which every Brahman is 
bound to pass through. Therefore, if a very clever 
man should read different tSakhas of one Veda, he 
may do so, but he miglit as well, if verv ilch, 
sacrifice at the same time witli rice and barley.” ‘ 
But, even if a Brahman had studied the Sanhitas 
and Brtihmanas of the three Vedas, according to their 
various Stikhas, he would still liave found it e.xtrernely 
difficult to learn from them the correct performance 
of every sacrifice. It was, therefore, in order to 

' Kuniiiriln, T. V. ii. ; Jaimini Sutra, ii. 4. 2- ITT^trTTT'tJl^^T 

■ariTiT f% 

This Joes not txclmlr, liowever, the obfi - 
gallon of reading different Vedas. ¥ Ir|<.¥frHI¥’¥ ¥ 

Tr¥^rT ¥ '¥¥¥! Tmj- 

rl^T ^ee al^o Mit.ik- 
tliara, p. 17. a. b. II 
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obviate this difficulty, that the Siitras were called into 
existence, as a kind of grammar of the Vedic cere- j 
raonial, usefid for members of all Charanas. 

The Kalpa-suti’as for the Hotri priests, which were 
composed by Asvalayana, were intended both for 
the Sakala- and Bashkala-iakluis and they contain 
occasional references to other Charanas also. Sa- 
jaiua, in his introduction to tlic Jlig-veda (i. p. 34.) 
says distinctly, that Asvalayana teaches the employ- 
ment of hymns, which do not occur in the Sakala- 
sakhti. “ These,” he says, “ have been taken from an- 
other Sakha, and their employment, therefore, rests on 
the authority of a different Brahmana, although the 
sacrifice itself (karman) must be considered as one and 
the same for all Sakhas, in spite of some differences 
in its performance (prayoga).”- 

There is a second, and more ancient, collection of 
Siitras for the ITotri priests, written by ^Inkhayana. 
They were intended for members of the Kaushitaki- 
sfikha, a Sakha of which we still possess the Brahmana 
and the Aranyaka. The ^^^rahmana is sometimes 
quoted under the name of the Sankludyana-brahmana, 
in the same manner as the Aitareya is sometimes 

■arrw ■Jt^'RT'STTwi J' aravaiia Gargya’s Commentary 

on A-valayaiia. 

- IliranyakLA-bLAIiya : 

Sfif ^4^- 

5Tf% TTs^tfTTTf^fif: TRrr%: 
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quoted as Asvalayaua-brulimana. This Saiikhayana 
text of the Kaualiitaki-brciliiiiaua may bo more mo- 
dern than the Aitareya-brahmana, but tlie Sutras of 
Sankhayana are more ancient than the Sutras of As- 
valayana. 

The ^utras for the Adlivaryu priests were composed 
byj^tyayana, and adopted by the Kan va and Ma- 
dhyandina-Sakhasd 

The ceremonial of the Udgatri priests who followed 
the Sama-veda, was likewise composed by authors 
who were free from the exclusive influence of one par- 
ticular Sakha. The Latyayana-sutras were not origi- 
nally the Sutras of a Latyayana-Aikha, but they were 
written by Latyayaim, and afterwards adopted by the 
numerous branches of the Kauthuma-bakha. Another 
collection of Sutras, almost identical with the former, 
was composed by Drahyayaiia, and w'as adopted by the 
different Charanasof the IvAnajainiyas.’-* lloth Sfitras 
follow the same authority, the Tandya-brahmana, its 
old as well as its more modern portion, and they 
Cjuote not only the traditional literature of various 
Charanas, such as the Satyayanins, Salankayanins, but 
the works of individuals also, such as .‘^ainlilya, San- 
dfly ayana, Dhananjayya, Kautsa, Kshairakalambhin, 
two Gautamas, Chamlitayana, Kanayaniputra, Lama- 
kayana, Sauchivrikshi, &c.'’ 

Malii'aleva's Commentary on the 

Hiranyakeii-sutra. 

- In a MS. of the Drahyayana-sutras, E. I. H. 363. they are 
called 

^ See tVeber, Yorlesungen, p. 74. The lvauthiin!a> seem to bo 
a later C’haran.a than tli” Ih'in'iyaniyas. Laiy.iy (piotes a 
Ranayaniputra ; Kanthuma? are ipioted in the l’u'hjla-^utru. 
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But although the Sutras were adopted by dif- 
ferent Charanas existing previous to the composition 
of the Sutras, and although the author of a new code 
of Sutras might himself become the founder of a new 
Charana or sect, the text of these short rules seems 
never to have changed. The text of the Asvalayana- 
siltras was one and the same for a follower of the old 
6akala, Bashkala or Aitareyi-sakhas. We meet with 
no authorized varioe lectiones as we do in the Brah- 
manas. As late as the time of S&yana the various 
readings of the Br^hmanas were known, and he refers 
to them frequently in his Commentary on the Aita- 
reyi-brahmana. Nothing of the kind ever occurs^ 
in the commentaries on the Sutras ; still less were 
the Sutras liable to those more important changes 
which the Brahmanas underwent, as they became the 
property of distinct Charanas or sects. 

It would appear, therefore, that Kumarila’s argu- 
ment, by which he endeavoured to establish a distinc- 
tion between the Brtlhmanas and Sutras \ is fully 
confirmed by those traces which can still be dis- 
covered by philological criticism. We have only to 
translate what he calls sruti, or revelation, by “ancient 
literature handed down by oral tradition,” and the 

t distinction between Bralimanas, as sruti, and Siitras, 
as smriti, holds perfectly good. There is no doubt a 
distinction to be made between the manner in which 
the hymns and the Brahmanas, both included under 


1 




Kiimurila i. 3. 7. 






“ The niist;ike of sup- 


posing the Siitras to be Brahmanas, which arose from their iden- 
tity ot object and occasional literal coincidences, has thus been 
removed. 
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the name of sruti, were preserved. But, in spite of 
Wolf’s maxim, that prose literature marks everywhere 
the introduction of writing, we must claim for the 
Brahmanas, as well as for the hymns, a certain period 
during which tliey were preserved by means of oral 
tradition only. Without the admission of an oral 
tradition, carried on for several generations and in 
several places by different families and Brahmanic 
colonies, it would seem impossible to account for the 
numerous recensions of the same Brahmana, and for 
the various readings of each recension. How the 
changes, the additions, the rearrangements of the 
original collections of the Brahmanas were effected, 
we have no means of ascertaining ; but w« can see, 
that the Kaiiva and Madhyandina recensions of the 
Satapatha-brahmana pre-suppose some point from 
whence they both started in common. The same 
applies to the Bahvricha-brfihmaiia in the widely 
differing recensions of the Aitareyins, the 6ankha- 
yanins or the Kaushitakins. There is a common 
stock in the Brahmanas of each Yeda. The same 
ceremonial is described, the same doubts are raised, 
similar solutions are proposed, and many chapters 
are repeated in the same words. Before each 
recension took its present shape — and few only of 
these numerous recensions have been preserved to' 
us — they must have rolled from hand to hand, 
sometimes losing old, sometimes gathering new mat- 
ter ; now broken to pieces, now rearranged, till at 
last the name of their author became merged in the 
name of the Charana that preserved his work. Xo 
traces of this kind can be discovered in the Sutras. 
We prol>ably read them in our ^ISS. exactly as they 
were written down at first by Kat\ ayana, AA'alayana 
and others. They are evidently the works of indivi- 
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dual writers, the result of careful and systematic re- 
search. They presuppose the Saiihitas and the fSakhas 
of the Sanhitas ; they presuppose the Brahmanas and 
the Sakhas of the Brahmanas. And they also refer 
to individual writers, whether they had become the 
founders of Charanas, or whether they enjoyed an 
authority as teachers of law and other subjects con- 
nected with the intellectual pursuits of the early 
Brahmans. 

There is, however, one fact that seems to militate 
against the distinction between the Brahmanas and 
Sutras, in so far as it assigns a very early origin, 
and a traditionary character, to at least some works 
which Avere Avi’itten in Sutras. At the time of 
Katyayana, if not at the time of Panini, there ex- 
isted Sutras, which Avere not then considered as 
tlie Avoiks of modern or at least AA’cll-known au- 
thors, like Abvalayana'or Katyayana, but indicated 
by their very name, that they had formed, for a time, 
part of the traditional literary property of a Charana, 
or of some learned school. Their titles are formed 
on the same princii>le as the titles of ancient Braln 
manas. The affix ^n (nini) is added to tlie names 
of their reputed authors, and this, as Ave know, is a 
mark that their authors Averc considered as Rishis or 
inspired Avriters. ' Their works are not quoted in 
the singidar, like ail modern Sutras (for instance, 

this is tlie cere.monial of Asmaratha,” iti kalpa as- 
inarathah), but, — and this is a characteristic feature 
of the ancient traditional literature of India — in the 
masculine plural, the literary works being supposed 

‘ Cf. Pan. iv. 3. 103 — 110. The Sutras from 106 are not ex- 
plained in the IVIahabhashya according to the Calcutta edition. 
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to liave their only substantial existence in the iniiuls 
or memories of those persons vcho read or taught 
them. AVe find, for instance, ‘-thus say the T’aru- 
sarins, the Sailulins, the Karmandiiis, the Kri>usvins," 
whereas the work even of runini himself is quoted 
as “ the Paniniyam,” as it were “ Panineum,” not as 
“the Panineyins.”^ But although these quotations 
refer to Shtras, it ought to be observed that not one 
of them refers to Kalpa, or ceremonial Shitras. AA'here 
Panini (iv. 3. 105.), or rather his commentator, 
quotes works on Kalpa in a similar, though not in ex- 
actly the same manner, we must bear in mind that 
expressions like “ Paingi kalpah,’’ “ the ceremonial 
taught by the old sage Pinga,” “ Kau&iki kalpah," 
“the ceremonial taught by the old sage KiKika," 
may refer to portions of the Brahrnanas which are 
called kalpa, ceremonial, in contradistinction to the 
brlilimana or the purely theological discussions^ ; and 
it is nowhere said that these old Kalpas were written 


* Kdpa-siitras were composed contemporaneously with Pauini, 
and even after his time, as, for instance, the Sutras of A-valayana 
and Katyayana, which we still possess, and those of A,-marat!iya, 
which are lost. The last are quoted in the conime-ntary to I’anini 
(iv. .3. 105.), as a modern work on Kalpa ; 5 ’et AA ahiyana in his 
Siitras, V. 1.3., refers to A-imarathya a.s an authority, whom lie 
follows in opposition to other teachers whose opinion he rejects. 
Cf. A-iv. biitra, V. 13. ; Indisclie Studien, i. 45. 

- The wording of the Sutra, ‘•'Puranaprokteslm brahnianakal- 
peshu” .seems to confirm this interpretation, Tlie Paingins must 
be considered as a Brahmaua-charana, for there is a Paingyam, the 
work of a Paingin, quoted in the Kausliitaki-brahmana, and in a 
doubtful passage of the Aitareya-brahmana. It is diilicult to say 
anything equally positive about the KauAkl kalptih. an exprer- 
siun which may po=.5ibly refer to the Kausika-sutras of the 
Athui'va-vcda, 
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in Sutras. Unless, therefore, a quotation can be 
brought foinv'urtl previous to Katyayana, and referring 
to a collection of Kalpa-sutras, such quotation calling 
the Sutras not by the name of their author, but by 
the name of a Charana, not in the singular, but in the 
masculine plural, Kumarila’s distinction between 
Brahmanas and Sutras remains unshaken, and we are 
justified in maintaining that the Kalpa-sutras, in spite 
of some apparent similarity with the later Brahmanas, 
belong to a period of literature different in form and 
character from that Avhich preceded it, and which 
gave rise to the traditionary literature of the Brah- 
manas. 

The Kalpa-siiti'as are important in the history of 
Vedic literature for more than one reason. They 
not only mark a ncAv period of literature, and a new 
purpose in the literary and religious life of India, 
but they contributed to the gradual extinction of the 
numerous Brahmanas, which to us are therefore only 
known by name. The introduction of a Kalpa-sfitra 
was the introduction of a new book of liturgy. If it 
was adopted by different Charanas, smaller differences 
in the cei-emonial and its allegorical interpretation, 
which had been kept up by tlie Brahmanas of each 
Charana, would gradually be merged in one common 
ceremonial ; or, it they were considered of sufficient 
importance, a short mention, such as we find here and 
there in the Sutras, Avould suffice, and render the 
tedious discussions of the Brahmanas on the same 
points, superfluous. If tlie Sutras were once acknow- 
ledged asauthoritatlvc, they became the most important 
part of the sacred literature which a Brahman had 
to study. Those who had to perform the sacrifices 
might do so without the A eda, simply by means 
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of the Kalpa-sutras ; but no one could learn the 
ceremonial from the hymns and Brahmanas alone, 
Avithout the help of the Sutrasd Tliere remained, 
indeed, the duty of every Brahman to learn his Sva- 
dhyaya, Avhich compidsed the hymns and the Brah- 
manas. But complaints were made, at least at a 
later time, that the hymns and the Brahmanas Avere 
neglected on account of the Sutras, and one of the 
reasons Avhy the Hotri priests Avere neA'cr alloAved 
to have a prayer-book, such as the hymn-books of 
the Yajur-veda and Sama-A'eda, Avas the fear that they 
AA’Ould then neglect their SvadliA’aA'a. and learn only 
those hymns Avhich Avere enjoined for the sacrifices 
by the Kalpa-sutras. "We need not Avonder, there- 
fore, if, after a short time, the authors of Kalpa- 
sutras became themselves the founders of neiv Chara- 
nas, in which the Sutras Avere considered the most 
essential portion of the sacred literature; so that 
the hymns and Bnllimanas Avere either neglected, or 
kept up under the name of “ the hymns and Brah- 
manas of the neAv Charana,” having ceased to form by 
themselves the foundation of an independent tradition 
or school. 

In order to make quite clear the influence Avhieh 
the Sutras exercised on the final constitution of the 
Yedic Charanas aa'c ought to distinguish betAveen 
three classes of Charanas: 1. Those Avhich originated 
Avirh the texts of Sanhitas; 2. Those Avhich originated 
Avith the texts of Brahmanas; 3. Those Avhich ori- 
ginated Avith the Sutras. 

Kumarila. 



"We need not enter here into tlie question, whether 
originally there was but one Veda, and whether this 
original Veda became aftervrards divided into three 
branches or ISakluis, the Eig-veda, yajur-veda, and 
Sama-veda. This is the vievv" adopted by the Brah- 
mans, and they consider these tlu’ee divisions as the 
three most ancient Sakhas, and their propagators or 
pravartakas as the three most ancient Charauas. This 
is a natural mistake. It is the same mistake which 
leads to the assumption of a common literary lan- 
guage previous to the existence of the spoken dia- 
lects, whereas in fact the various dialects existed 
previous to the establishment of the classical lan- 
guage. The first collection of Vedic hymns is that 
which we have in the Rig-veda, a collection, not " 
made with any reference to the threefold division 
of the later ceremonial, and therefore not one of three 
branches, but the original stock, to which the other 
two, the Yajur-veda and Sama-veda, were added at a 
much later period. 

The most ancient Vakhas and Charauas of which 
we Iiavo any knowledge are those which arose from 
difi'erciiccs in the text of the Rig-veda-saidiita, such 
/as the Ba^hkalus and Sakalas. Vv'e never liear of 
cither Brahmanas or Sutras peculiar to these hlkhas, 
and the natural conclusion, confirmed besides by 
native authority, is that they diverged and became 
separated on the strength of vmrious readings and 
other peculiarities, affecting the texts of their San- 
hitas. There is no evidence as to the existence of 
siindar Sanhitu-suklias for the Tajur-veda or Sania- 
veda. If ve take the two sakhas of the Vajur-veda- 
sanhita, that of‘thc Kanvas and that of tlie Madhy- 
andinas, both presuppose the existence of a VAja- 
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Hanoyi'SiliiliitA, and tlii^ Vajusaiioyi-sanltita would have 
been pcrfoetly usedess without a, Tjralimaiui. It was 
not the Sanliita, but the Brahinana of the Vajasa- 
ucyins, handed down as it was in various texts, which 
gave rise to the fifteen Charanas of the Yajasaneyins, 
and amon"' them to the Kanva and Madhvandina- 

O • »' 

charanas. Tlicir Sanhitas were of secondary im- 
portance, and, startling as such an opinion might 
sound to an orthodox Brahman, were probably not 
put together till after the composition of the Vaja- 
saneyi-brnhmana in its original and primitive form. 
The peculiar differences in the text of the ilantras of 
the Khnvas and IMadhyandinas depend on the differ- 
ences occurring in their respective Brahmanas, and 
not vice ccr&a. On the same ground we must doubt 
the existence of ancient Sanhita-Aakhas for the Saunt- 
veda. 

The next step which led to the formation of Chara- 
nas was the adoption of a Ilralunana, and we therefore 
call this second class tiie Hrahinana-charanas. YTicn 
the growth of a more complicated ceremonial led to 
the establishment of three or four classes of priests, 
each performing peculiar duties, and requiring a 
special training for their sacerdotal office, there must 
have been a floating stock of Bi'ahinanas, dicto th,o- 
lajlca, peculiar to each class of priests. They treated 
of tlie g(‘neral arrangement of the sacrifice. They 
handed down the authoritative opinions of famous 
sages : they gave the objections raised against such 
opinions by other persons : and gradually they clothed 
these contradictory statements in the form of a 
logical argument. Occasionally an allegorical inter- 
pretation was given of the meaning of certain rites, 
the biin[)lc and natural import of uhieh had been for- 
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gotten. Rewards were vouchsafed to the pious wor- 
shipper, and instances were recorded of such rewards 
Iiaving been obtained by the faitliful of former ages. 
All these sayings and discussions were afterwards col- 
lected as three distinct Brahmanas, belonging to the 
tlirco classes of priests. Wc still meet with tlie general 
names of BahYrlclia-bralnnauas for the Rig-veda, of 
Adhvaryu-bralnnanas for the Yajur-vcda, and of 
Chhandoga-brahinauas for the Sama-veda, without any 
further reference to particular Charanas by which these 
Brahmanas were collected or adopted. But those 
Bridunanas arc no longer met with in their original 
form. They have come down to us, without excep- 
tion, as the Brahmanas of certain Charanas of each 
Yeda. Instead of one Balmncha-brahinana of the Rio-- 

• ' O 

veda, we only find the Balivricha-brahinana of the 
Aitarcyins, or the Kaushitakins, or the Sankhayanins.) 
Instead of one Chhandoga-brahmana or Chluindogyam, 
we liave the Chhandoga-brahmana of the Tandins or 
the Tainlya, and we find cpiotations from other 
Charanas. such as the Satyayanins^ or the Kauthumas. 

' In one nf the mo-t interesting Brahmanas of the Chliani1oga=, 
the Samavidhana-hrahinana, we see how tlie two last, in a series 
of teachers, became the f’ounJers of a Charaiia. by teaching this 
Brahmana, wliicli had hceii handed down to them through a siic- 
ci-fion of nine or at least .six nia-tei-.s, to a multitude of follower.-^. 

qrre'Ri qiTT'si^f %f?i- 
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Instead of one Adhvaryu-bralimana, we have the dark 
code of the old Charakas, or the Taittiriyas and the 
Kathas, and the new llrahinana of the Vajasaneyins, 
and their descendants, the Kiiavas and Madhyandi- 
nas. We nowhere find the original collection from 
which the various recensions might be supposed to 
have branched off and deviated in time. In most cases, 
where we possess the texts of a Brahmana, preserved 
by different JSaklias, the variations arc but small, 
and they point clearly to one and the same original 
from which they descended. Sometimes, however, 
the variations are of a different kind, so much s) that 
we are inclined to admit several independent collec- 
tions of that floating stock of Brahmanic lore, which 
went on accumulating in different places and through 
Mirious generations. If Ave compare the Brahmanas 
of the Aitareyins and the Kaushitakins, Ave find their 
Avording, even Avhcrc they treat of the same matters, 
A'ery different. The order, in Avhich the sacrifices are 
described is not always the same, nor are the ceremo- 
nial rules always identical. Illustrations and legends 
are interspersed in the Brahmana of the Kaushitakins 
of which no trace can be found in the Brahmana of 
the Aitareyins. And yet, Avith all these dltil-reiices, 
the literal coincidence of Avhole chajiters, the fretpient 
occurrence of the same sentences, the same compari- 
sons and illustrations, render it impossible to ascribe 
to each of these Brahmanas a perfectly independent 
origin. The two Brahmanas of the Kanvas and 
liladhyandinas, in spite of their differences, in spite of 

rTtf%’3IT^T^#|- ^^•»^:|| On the .'^atyayanin.-^ ainl 
tliLir i-flatiuii to thfc Suina-veda, see Indisclic Studiuu, i. 4i). 
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additions and omissions that have been pointed out in 
cither, compel us to admit tliat they liad a common 
starting-point. To judge from fref|uent fjuotatious, 
the number of Brahmanas, differing from each other 
moi’e or less considerably, and the number of Charanas 
founded on these Bralimanas, must have been very 
large. We can easily imagine how this happened. The 
name of a famous teacher, who gathered a number 
of students around himself in a village, or who lived 
under the protection of some small Raja, was preserved 
by his pupils for generations. The sacred litera- 
ture which he was, perhaps, the first to teach in a 
newly-founded colony, was afterwards handed down 
under the sanction of his name, though differing but 
slightly from the traditional texts kept up in the 
community from which he himself had started. He 
might, perhaps, add a few chapters of his own compo- 
sition, a change quite sufficient, in the eyes of the 
Brahmans to constitute a new work, or at least to 
disqualify it for claiming any longer its original title. 
When these new Charanas had once been founded, it 
was but natural, though they originated chiefly with 
a Brahmana of their own, that the text of their 
Sanhitas also should be slightly modified. This 
was not the case necessarily. The Aitareyins, for 
instance, and the Kaushitakins, though they differed 
m their Brahmanas, preserved, as far as we know, the 
''same tukha of the Sanhita, and preserved it each with 
the same minute accuracy. Ao Sanhita peculiar to the 
Kaushitakins and Aitareyins is ever mentioned, and 
the points on which they-differed were, from the very 
first, connected with the subject matter of the Brfdi- 
manas. Students following different sakhas, as far 
as their Brahmana was concerned, might very well 
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follow one and the same Sakha of the SanhltA, 
though they would no longer call it by its own ori- 
ginal name. In most cases, however, and particularly 
in tlie Charanas of the Yajur-veda, a diflrerence in the 
Brahmanas Avould necessitate, or, at least, naturally 
lead to, corresponding differences in the Sanhitfi, such 
as we find, for instance, in the hymns of the K&nvas 
and Madhyandinas.^ 

These Br&hmana-charanas existed previous to the 
first composition of the Siitras, and in the Sutras 
belonsrin" to the Saina-veda, which are the earliest 
Sutras we possess, they are quoted. Xo Sutra is ever 
quoted in any of the Brahmanas, but there is no 
collection of Siitras in which the various Sakhas of 
the Bralimaiias are not referred to by name. The 
authorities quoted in the Sutras on doubtful points 
of the Vedic ceremonial, are invariably taken from 
the Br&hmana-charanas. In the commentary on Pa- 
nini, such names as “the Aitareyins, the Shtyayanins, 
and Bhallavins ” are distinctly explained as sup- 
\ porters of ancient Brahmanas ; and the antiquity of 
j the two last is still further confirmed by the fact of 
their being quoted as Brahmanic authorities in the 
Satapatha-brahmana.^ 

The third and most modern class of Charanas con- 
sists of those which derive their origin from the in- 
troduction of a new body of Sutras, such as the Asva- 
layaniyas, the Katyayaniyas, and many of the subdi- 
visions of the Taittiriyas. It is not always possible 
to determine with certainty whether a Charana dates 


* The differences of these schools may be seen in tVeber's 
edition of the Yajiir-veda at the end of each Adhyaya. 

^ See Weber’s Indische Studicn, ii. 44. 
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from the Brahmana period, or from the Sutra period, 
because so many of the Brahmaiias and Sutras have 
been lost, and some of the Brahmanas have been 
handed down to us under the names of more modern 
Sutra-charanas, by which they were adopted. It is 
easy to determine that the Kaushitakins date from the 
Brahmana period, because there is neither a Kaushi- 
taki-sutra nor a Ivaushitaki-sanhita, but only aKaushi- 
taki-brahmana ; but in other instances our knowledge 
of the ancient literature of India is too fragmentary 
to enable us to fix the age of the numerous Charanas 
which are quoted by later authorities. Some of the 
Sfitras again, as we saw before, are older than others, 
and seem almost to trespass on the frontiers of the 
Brahmana period. How are we to determine, for in- 
stance, whether the ^ankh^yanas were originally a 
BrMimana-charana, and had their Siitras written by 
one of their own sect, or whether the foundation of 
their Charana rested on the text of the Sutras ', a new 
text of the original Brahmana of the Bahvrichas being 
adopted by them in later times, and thenceforth quoted 
as the Sankhayana-brahraana ? In some instances 
the relative age of certain Sutras has been preserved 
by the tradition of the schools. Thus the most 
ancient Sutra of the Taittiriyas is said to have been 
^fhat of Baudhayana, who was succeeded by Bhara- 
dvaja, Apastamba, Satyashadha Hiranyakesin, Ya- 
dhuna, and Vaikhanasa ; all of whom, with the ex- 
ception of the two last, have lent their names to dif- 
ferent Charanas of the dark Yajur-veda. 

• It should be observed, that in some MSS. of the Charanavyiiba 
the two Charana-s, which belong most likely to the period, 

those of Asvalkyana and Sankhayana, are not mentioned. 
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Altliougli none of the Sutras seem to liave been 
written with the distinct purpose of founding a new 
Cliarana, it can easily be imagined how different 
communities, after adopting a collection of Sutras as 
the highest authority for their ceremonial, became 
inclined to waive minor points of difference in the 
Sanhitas and Brahmanas, and thus coalesced into a new 
Charana under the name and sanction of their Sutra- 
hara. After these new Sautra-charanas had once been 
started, we lind that the Sanhitas and Brahmanas, cur- 
rent among their members, were designated by the 
name of the new Charanas. Thuswm may explain the 
title of Asvalayana-brahmana given to the Aitareya- 
brMimana in one of the MSS. of the Bodleian Library^; 
and we shall not hesitate to ascribe the same meaning 
to an Asvalayana-brahmana, said to be quoted by 
Yajnikadeva in his commentary on Katyayana.^ Wiiy 
such a Brahmana should not be quoted by early 
writers, such as the authors of Sutras, is easily un- 
derstood. Its title was necessarily of late origin, and 
,^is important as marking the progressive changes in 
the nomenclature of Indian literature. We have a 
similar and still better authenticated instance in the 
so-called Apastamba-bryhmana, which is but a dif- 
ferent title of the Taittiriya-brahraana, as adopted by 
the followers of the Apastamba-sutras. It is in this 
manner that the Sutras may be said to have contri- 
buted partly to the formation of new Charanas, some of 
which are not mentioned in the ancient lists, as, for 
instance, the Katyayaniyas ; partly to the extinction 

1 MS. Wilson, 473. The title is WTlfW Cir); 

it contains the fitth Book of tlie Aitareya-brahmana. 

■ Kiityayana, ii. o. 18. ; vi. 6. Indix^cho Studicn, i. 230. 


o a 
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of the more ancient Brahmana-charanas and Sanhita- 
charanas, many of which are now known to us by 
name only. 

That the introduction of the Sutras and the founda- 
tion of Siitra-charanas was felt as an innovation by 
the Brahmans themselves, we perceive from the man- 
ner in which even modern writers speak of them; 
half objecting to their authorit}’’, yet glad to admit and 
even to defend what could no longer be prevented. 
The Shtras were not, indeed, admitted as part of the 
Sruti, yet they were made part of the Svadhyaya, 
and had to be learned by heart by the young student. 
They might, therefore, like the Sanhitas and Brah- 
manas, claim a kind of sacred character, and in time 
become the charter of a new Charana. Thus we read 
in Mah^eva’s Commentary on the Hiranyake^i-su- 
tras^ : “The Kalpa-sutra is sometimes different for 
different Sakhas, sometimes it is not. The difference 
of" the 6akhS,s arises partly from a difference of the 
sacred texts {adhyayana being used in the sense of 
svddhydya, perhaps with reference to the peculiar 
pronunciation taught in the Pratis&khyas), partly 
from a difference in the Sutras. The Sutras of Asva-J y 
Myana and Katyayana, for instance, are the same for 
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two Vakhas whose respective* texts are different, while 
in the Taittiriya-veda we find iSakhas Avith different 
Sutras, but no differences in their sacred texts. Hence 
it may be said that sometimes, Avhere there is a dif- 
ference in the Sutras, there is also a difference of 
Saklia ; and, on the other hand, where there is a dif- 
ference of S4kha, there may be a difference in the 
Sutras.” I Mahadeva goes even further, and tries to 
show that, like all the revealed literature of the Brah- 
mans, the Sutras also existed previous to the beginning 
of time and had no historical origin.^! “As the various 
6&khas,” be says, “ which arise from various readings 
of the sacred texts are Avithout a beginning, or eternal, 
so are also the various Vakhas Avhich arise from dif- 
ferent Sutras. For the titles of certain Sutras, derived 
from their authors, are not modern ; but being eternal, 
as inherent in individual Rishis, whose names occurnn 
certain Kalpas or ceremonials, and retaining the same 
character Avhen applied to the Sutras, Avhich have been 
promulgated by the Rishis, they hold good as titles for 


I Afterwards he says again : ^prl 1^1 

^rT:|l “It has been shown in the Charanavyuha, that in 
the Taittirb-a-ttiikha, where there is but one and the same sacred 
text, subordinate 6akhas arise from different Sutras.” 

firg fwr ^ fwr 

^tii 

“ Nanukalpa-gatasu ” cannot refer to the chronological Kalpas, 
because these are after the beginning of time. 



^aklius, which apparently arc marked by the names 
of men.”^ We may now understand in what sense 
the same Mahadeva gives to the word Charana the 
meaning both of Sakha and Sutra. “ It is true,” he 
says, “ that sakha means a part of the sacred tradition, 
consisting of ^Mantras and Brahmanas, and that tlie 
subordinate sakhas of the Veda owe their origin to 
the differences of either Mantras or Brahmanas. 
Nevertheless, as Veda means the sacred tradition, 
together with the Angas or subsidiary doctrines, a 
feakh^ may include the Angas and yet remain Veda, 
and as such become different from other sakhas, owing 
to a difference in the Angas. If, therefore, the Sutra, 
which is an Anga, differs, there will be difference in 
the sacred tradition ; and thus a difference in the 
Sutras may well become the cause of a different name 
of- a i^akha.”^ 

The following list, though far from being complete, 
contains some of the Kalpa-shtras which are best 
known to us either from MSS. or otherwise : — 

* Cf. p. 97, n. 

" irnffr: f%- 

■arT^rr^:il ^^’wrifWTcjr^' ’stfT- 

-sTm iTR: ^rr«rr^ 
•q;4 ^■nrrfq ■jfTWTrrr^ 

^TsirEnTsi^r- 

^r?rr rRrr 
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I. Yaour-veda. 

A. Old^ or Darh Text. 

1. Apastamba, text and commentary existing. 

2. Baudhayana, text and commentary existing. 

3. Satyashadha Hiranyabesin, text and commen- 

tary existing. 

4. Manava-siitra, large fragments of text existing. 

5. Bhiiradvuja-sutra, .quoted. 

0. A^adhuna-sntra, quoted. 

7. Vaikhanasa-siitra, quoted. 

8. Laugakshi-sutra, quoted. 

9. Maitra-sutra, quoted. 

10. Katlia-sutra, quoted. 

11. V&raha-sutra, quoted. 

B. Nevo, or Bright Text. 

1. Katy&yana, text and commentary existing. 

II. Sama-veda. 

1 . Alasaka’s Arslieya-kalpa, text and commentary 
existing, 

2. Latyayana-sutra (Kautbuma), ditto. 

3. Drahyayana-sutra (Ranayaniya), ditto. 

III. Rig-veda. 

1 . Asvalayana-sutra, text and commentary existing. 

2. Dankhayana-sutra, ditto. 

3. Saunaka-sutra, quoted. 

IV. Atharva-veda. 


1. Kusiku'sutra, text existing. 
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Two other classes of Sutras have already been men- 
tioned as belonging to the same branch of literature 
with the Srauta-sutras, viz. the Grihya, and Sama- 
yacharika-sutras. Both are included under the common 
title of Smarta-siitras, in contradistinction to the Srau- 
ta-sutras ; the latter deriving their authority from the" 
6ruti (the iMantras and Brahmanas), the former from • 
Smriti, or immemorial tradition. The Grihya and Sa- 
mayacharika-sutras have frequently been confounded 
by European scholars ; but the Brahmans distinguish 
strictly between the Grihya ceremonies, performed by 
the married householder, chiefly for the benefit of his 
family, and the Samay&charika rules, which are to be 
observed by the rising generation, and which regulate 
the various relations of every-day life. It is chiefly in 
the Samayacharika, or, as they are sometimes called, 
Dharma-siitras, that we have to look for the originals 
of the later metrical law-books, such as Mann, Yajna- 
valkya, and the rest ; and the statement of Mega- 
sthenes, that the Hindus at his time administered 
law from memory («to can only refer to the 

Smarta-siitras of the Charanas, and not to the modern 
Smriti-sanhitas of Manu, Yajnavalkya, Parasara, &c. 


* Strabo, XF. 1. 53, seq., quotes Megasthenes : rcvo/ucvovs S’ ovy 

£y Tty 2avcpoKorroii trrparoTrtCw, 6 reTrapayoyra 

fivpiacwy iT\ydovg icpvpttov, priSepiay rjfiipav iStty avriviy/iira yXtfi- 
pLCiTa 7r\£ioy(yv 7/ ciaKoaiuiy Spa'^^iov a^ta, aypatpotg vai tclvtci yo~ 
fioiQ xpuipSt oig. OvSi yap ypafiftara fiSiyai avrovg, a\\’ otto pyp/jpg 
ixairra SioiKitirdai. Schwanbeck suggests that only the last words 
OTTO pvljpps iyaara SiOiK£ia6ai contain the truth, fiyfipp being a 
vague interpretation of smriti, memory pr tradition ; and that the 
first part was a wrong conclusion of the Greeks. The question 
whether the Hindus possessed a knowledge of the art of writing 
during the Sfitra period, will have to be discussed hereafter. 
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The Grihya-sutras, belonging to the old Yajur-veda, 
are numerous. Quotations have been met with from 
Baudhayana, Bharadvaja, Hiranyakesin, the -Kathaka^ 
and thfe Maitrayaniyas^, all names connected with the 
Taittiriya-veda, and proving the existence of distinct 
collections of Grihya-sutras. The number of similar 
Sutras for the bright Yajur-veda seems to have been 
still more considerable. Every one of the fifteen 
Charanas of the Vajasaneyins is said to have been pos- 
sessed of Kula-dharmas, wdiich may have been either 
Grihya or Dharma-sutras.^ The only collection, how- 
ever, which has come down to us, is that of Paras- 
kara.'* Another, ascribed to Vaijavupin, is quoted, 
but has not 3 ’et been discovered in manuscript. Con- 
nected with the Sama-veda, the Grihya-sutras of Go- 
bhila, adopted both by the Riinayaniyas and the Kau-'' 
thumas, seem to have obtained the greatest celebrity, 
there being but one other collection, the KhS.dira- 
grihya, which is sometimes quoted as a parallel au- 
thority of the Chhandogas.® The Grihya-sfitras of the 
Rig-veda or the Bahvrichas were written by Saunaka, 
and he is quoted as an authority on legal subjects by 
as late a writer as the author of the Manava-dharina- 
sastra (iii. 16.) The only two collections, however, 
which have been preserved in MS. are those of Asva- 
laj-ana and iSankhayana. 

' See Stenzier “ On Indian Law Books,” Ind. Stud. i. 232, and 
iii. 159. 

* Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 97. 

3 See p. 121, n. I. 

In a MS. (Wilson, 451.) Paraskara’s Grihya-sutras are as- 
cribed to the Madhyandini-sakha. 

5 See Asaditya in his “Commentary on the Karma- pradipa,” 
Ind. Stud. i. 58. This Karma-pradipa, a work ascribed to Ka- 
tyayana, is intended as a supplement to Gobhila. 
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\"ai'ious opinioixs are expressed by the Brahmans 
themselves as to the meaning of gi'ihya. Griha, ac- 
cording to the commentary on Asvalayana, signifies 
not only house, but also tcife. In support of the 
latter meaning he quotes a passage, sagriho griharn 
agatah, “ he is gone to the house Avith his Avife.” 
According to this derivation the grihya ceremonies 
AAmuld be those Avhich are performed Avith the sacred 
fire, first lighted by a husband on the day of his 
marriage. This fire, or the altar on Avhich it is kept, 
is called grihya, and the grihya sacrifices are all 
performed on that altar. But it is doubtful Avhether 
griha can ever mean Avife. In the passage quoted 
above, it rather means house or family. Besides, as 
the Hindus themselves admit, this domestic fire has 
sometimes to be lighted by a Brahman* before his 
marriage, in case his father should die prematurely.^ 
Grihya, therefore, probably meant originally the house 
or the family-hearth, from griha, house ; and it Avas 
in opposition to the great sacrifices for Avhich several 
hearths Avere required, and Avhich Avere therefore 
called vaitanika^, that the domestic ceremonies AA’ere 

* I This 

is taken from Gautama, v. 1. 

A Brahmacharin who has not yet finished his religious educa- 
tion, possesses no sacred fires of his own, and if he is obliged to 
perform ceremonies with burnt-ofierings, he must do so with com- 
mon fire and without sacred vessels. Thus the Katyayana-sutra- 
paddhati says: 

Wfrrf^grTf^ 


3 
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called (jrihya, as performed by means of tlie one do- 
mestic fire. It should be stated, however, in favour 
of the former interpretation, that in Gobhila’s Sutra 
these domestic ceremonies are not called grihya, but 
grihya-karratini, and that here also the commentator 
admits grihya in the sense of housewife or tradition.^ 
The general n^me of the sacrifices performed, ac- 
cording to - the Grihya-sutras, is Pakayajna, where 
j-iCtha is not to be taken in the sense of cooking, 
but signifies, according to Indian authorities, either 
small OT good. T!iat^)dZ:a is used in the first sense 
appears from such expressions as “ yo’smatpakatarah,” 
‘‘ he who is smaller than we.” But the more likely 
meaning is good or c.vccllent or perfect; because, as 
the commentators remark, these ceremonies impart 
to every man that peculiar fitness without which 
he would be excluded from the sacrifices, and from 
all the benefits of his religion. As it is neces- 
sary tliat the marriage ceremonies should be rightly 
performed, that the choice of the bride should be made 
according to sacred rules, proscribed in the Sutras or 
established by independent tradition in various fa- 
milies and localities, the first ceremony described in 


Narayana on Aiv. Grihya- 
sutra. The three fires are the Garhapatya, Ahavaniya, and Da- 
kshiua ; the one fire is the Avasathya or Grihya. 

nf%Rrrf% rir^ T^rraf^rf^i 
wire'll ’srw wf^:i wr wt^ii 
TfJrr ^ir^TfjTii 
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the Grihya-siitras is Marriage. Then follow the Sans- 
kfiras, the rites to be performed at the conception 
of a child, at various periods before his birth, at 
the time of his birth, the ceremony of naming the 
child, of carrying him out to see the sun, of feeding 
him, of cutting his hair, and lastly of investing him 
as a student, and handing him to a Guru, under 
whose care he is to study the sacred writings, that is 
to say, to learn them by heart, and to perform all the 
offices of a Brahmachdrin, or religious student. It is 
only after he has served his apprenticeship and grown 
up to manhood, that he is allowed to marry, to light 
the sacrificial fire for himself, to choose his priests, 
and to perform year after year the solemn sacrifices, 
prescribed by the Sruti and the Smriti. The latter 
are described in the later books of the Grihya-sutras, 
and the last book contains a full account of the 
funeral ceremonies and of the sacrifices offered to 
the spirits of the departed. 

There is certainly more of human interest in these 
domestic rites than in the great sacrifices described 
in the jSrauta-sutras. The offerings themselves are 
generally of a simple fiature, and the ceremonial is 
such that it does not require the assistance of a large 
class of professional priests. A log of wood placed 
on the fire of the hearth, an oblation poured out to 
the gods, or alms given to the Brahmans, this is 
Avhat constitutes a paka-yajna. Asvalayana quotes 
several passages from the Veda, in order to show 
that the gods do not despise those simple offerings, / 
nay, that a mere prayer will secure their favour, 
and that a hymn of praise is as good as bulls and 
cows. He quotes from Rv. viii. 19. 5. and 6. : “ The 
mortal who sacrifices to Agni with ^ log of wood, with 
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an oblation, with a bundle of grass with a reverence, 
careful in his performance, his horses will press on 
quickly, bis fame will be the brightest; nowhere 
will mischief, whether wrought by the gods or 
wrought by men, reach him.” Another verse is 
quoted from Rv. viii. 24. 20., where men are called 
upon “ to speak a mighty speech which is sweeter 
to Indra than milk (ghrita, ghee) and honey.” And 
lastly, reference is made to a passage (Rv. vi. 16. 47.) 
W'here the poet says : “ With this hymn of praise, 0 
Agni, we bring thee a sacrifice that is fashioned 
by the heart; may these be thy bulls, thy oxen, and 
thy cows.” All these passages are more applicable to 
the Gyiliya than to the Srauta ceremonies, and though 
the latter may seem of greater importance to the 
Brahmans, to us the former will be more deeply inter- 
esting, as disclosing that deep-rooted tendency in the^* ** 
heart of man to bring the chief events of human life 
in connection with a higher power, and to give to our 
joys and sufferings a deeper significance and a re- 
ligious sanctification.- 

* Tlie Commentator explains veda as the sacred code. Such a 
code was not known to the authors of the h^mns. On the mean- 
ing of veda, see page 27. note 1. 

2 In addition to a list of literarj names quoted in the Grihya- 
sutras of Asvalayana (see p. 42), I subjoin a larger list of a similar 
character from the Sankhayana-grihya-sutras, of which a copy 
exists at Berlin. (Weber, “Catjilogue of Sanskrit MSS.” p. 33.) 
Sumantuh, Jaimini - Vaisampayana - Pailasutrabhashya - Gargya- 
Babhru-Babhravya-Mandu-Mandavyah, Gargi Vacliaknavt, Va- 
dava Pratitheyi, Sulabha Maitreyi ; Kaholam, Kaushitakim, 
ilahakausbitakim, Suyajnam, Sankhayanam, A.4valayanam, Aita- 
rcyam, Mahaitareyam, Bliaradrajam, Jatukarnyam, Paingyam, 
Mabapaingyam, Basbkalam, Gargyam, Sakalyam, Manilukcyam, 
Mahadamatram, Audavahim, MaUaudavihim, Sauyaraim, 6au- 
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The third class of the Sutras, the Samayacharika or 
Dharma-siltras, are equally interesting on account of 
the light which they throw on the cvcry-day life of 
the early Brahmans. Accoi’ding to the commenta- 
ries on these works, the existence of the Dharma- 
sutras is presupposed by the Srauta and Grihya-sutras. 
It is said, for instance, in the former, that a certain 
act of the sacrifice is to be performed by a man, after 
he has adjusted his sacrificial cord (yajnopavitin) : 
butin Avhat peculiar manner a man ought to adjust that 
cord is not stated, but is supposed to be known from 
the Dharma-sutras. The same remark is made with 
reference to the exact manner of rinsing the mouth 
(achhnta), and of performing the morning and even- 
ing prayers (sandhyhvandana). These matters are 
spoken of as generally known from the Sutras, and, 
according to Hindu commentators, they could only 
be known from the Dharma-siitras. This argument, 
however, can hardly be considered conclusive as to 
the historical priority of the Dharma-sfitras. On the 
contrary, it seems more likely that these matters, 
such as adjusting the sacrificial cord, &c., were sup- 
posed to be so well known at the time Avdien the 
Srauta and Grihya-sutras were first composed, that 
they required no elucidation. Instead, therefore, of 
considering the Dharma-sutras as earlier in time, the 
evidence, as far as it is known at present, would 
rather point in the opposite direction, and make us 
look upon these Dharma-sutras as the latest of the 
three branches of Sutras. This impression is con- 
firmed by other reflections. In neither of the other 
Sutras is the position of the Sudra so definitely } 

nakim, Gautamim, ^akapunim, je chaaya achaiyas, te sarve 
tripyantv iti. See also Karmapradipa, MS. TV. 465. p. 16. b. 
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marked as in tlie Dharina-sutras. Apastamba, in his 
Sumayacharika-sutras, declarco distinctly that there 
are four A aruas, the Bralimana, the Kshatriya, the 
A'aisya, the Sudra, but that the initiatory rites, the 
Upanayana in particular, are only intended for the 
three first classes. The same is implied, no doubt, 
in the other Sutras, which give the rules as to the 
proper time when a young Brahman, a young Ksha- 
triya, or a young A'^aisya should be apprenticed with 
their spiritual tutors, but never say at wdiat age 
this or similar cei'emonies should be performed for one 
not belonging to these three A'arnas. Yet they never 
exclude the Sudra expressly', nor do they represent 
him as the born slave or client of the other castes. In 
the Dharma-sutras the social degradation of the oudra 
is as great as in the later Law-books, and the same 
crime, if committed by a Brahman and a Sfidra, is 
visited with very different punishments. Thus, if a 
member of the three AYrnas commits adultery with 
tlie wife of a Sudra, he is to be banished ; if a Sudra 
commits adultery with the wife of a member of the 
three AYrnas, he is to be executed.^ If a Siidra 


* Apast. i. 6. 


^WT^tll In filter works, such as the Sanskara-ganapati, this 


Sutra of Apastamba, which excludes the SuJias from initiation, 
has been so altered as to admit them. MS. i.. I. H. 912, p. 16. 




2 MS. p. 163. b. STTJg "S^sn^ ’^1“ 
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abuses an honest member of the tliree Varnas, his 
tongue is to be cut out.* He is to be flogged for not 
keeping at a respectful distance. For murder, theft, 
and pillage the Sudra is executed ; the Brahman, if 
caught in the same offences, is only deprived of his 
eye-sight. This is the same iniquitous law, which we 
find in the later Law-books. But although the dis- 
tinction between the iSfldras and the other Yarnas is 
so sharply drawn by' Apastamba, he admits that a 
Sfldra, if he obeys the law, may be born again as a 
Vaisya, the YaiSya as a Kshatriya, and the Kshatriy'a 
as a Brahman^; and that a Brahman, if he disre- 
gards the law, will be bom again as a Kshatriya, the 
Kshatriya as a YaiSy'a, and the Yaisya as a Sfidra. 

It might be supposed that the Dharma-sfltras 
formed merely an appendix to the iSrauta and Grihya- 
sfitras, and that they should be classed with the 
^arisishta literature. But such a supposition is con- 
tradicted by the fact, that the Dharma-sfitras occa- 
sionally treat of the same subjects as the Grihy'a- 
shtrasjand employ almost the same words in explaining 
some of the initiatory rites, the Sanskaras. They 
must, therefore, be considered as independent collec- 
tions of Sutras, later perhaps than the Srauta and 


* MS. p. i64*>. 

^rrrgsrii 


2 MS. p. l25^ 5xi|?Tr' 
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Grihya-sutras, but enjoying tlie same authovity on 
matters belonging to Smyiti or traelition, as the Gyihya- 


sutras. 

"We have still jto mention the Ten Sutras of the 
Sama-veda.^ These Sutras^ do not all, strictly speak- 
ing, treat of the Kalpa, or the ceremonial. Some 
of them are little more than lists, such a? we find in 
the Anukratnanis or Indices, appended to the other 
Vedas. Their style, liowever, approaches the style; 
of the Sutras ; and, as they arc quoted together as 
the Ten Sutras, and as some of them belong decidedlv 
to the earliest productions of the Sutra literature, it 
will be more convenient to place them here, than to 
refer them to the Pariiishta literature, with which 
they have little or nothing in common. They are : 

I. The Kalpa-sutra, or Arsheya-kalpa of IMasaka, 
an index of the hymns used by the Chhandoga pi’iests, 
in the order in which the sacrifices are described in 
the Ttindya-brahmana. Eleven Prapathakas: 1 — 5, 
on the sacrifices called Ekaha; G — 9, on the sacri- 




* The most important among tlicm were first noticed and d "- 
scribed by Dr. Weber, on whose authority' some of our statements 
must rest. 


2 MS. Chamb. 100. ^1 

Varadaraja, in his Commentary on Katyayana's Pratihara (MS. 
and again ; 
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fices called /1/i/Hrt ; 10 — 12, on the sacrifices called 
Sattra. Coimnentary by Varadaraja. 

II. The Anupada-sutra, a gloss to the Tainlya- 
brahmana, in ten Pi-apathabas. 

III. The Kalpa-siitra, already mentioned, either of 
Latyayana or Draiiyayana. Latyayana quotes Ma- 
saka, and follo^vs the order of the Tandya-brahmana. 

IV. Tlie Aidana-siitra, on Metres, in ten Prapa- 
thakas. 

Y. The Upagrantha-sutra, a treatise on the per- 
formance of some of the Sama-veda sacrifices, com- 
monly ascribed to Katyayana.^ 

YI. The Kshudra-sutra or Kshaudra, in three Pra- 
phthakas, equally treating of the ceremonial of the 
Sama-veda.^ 

YII. The Tandalakshana-sutra. 

YIII. The Panchavidha-sutra®,in two Prapatliakas. 

IX. The Kalpanupada, and 

X. The Anustotra-sutra^, in two Prapathakas. 

We miss in this list the Pushpa-sutra, ascribed to 

Gobhila, and containing rules on the adaptation of 
the text of the hymns to their musical performance. 

Jyotisha, oe Astronomy. 

The last of the Yedangas is called Jyotisha, or 

> Cf. Ind. Studien, i. 43. 54. 56. 58 ; MS. E. I. H. 121. 
vjqtjsy copied Samvat, 1586 = 1530 a.d. by Paiidita Sri La- 


kslnuidliara, son of Si'i Bliima, 
2 MS. Bodl. 375. 


3 MS. Bodl. W. 375. 


Begins 



rrrgf’gfw^- ww one of 

tliese five Bliaktis, the Pratihara, is described in the Pratihara- 
■sutra, ascribed to Katyayana, and explained by Varadaraja. 

' MS. Bodl. W. 375. 
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Astronomy. Its literature is very scanty, and tlie 
small treatise, generally quoted as the Jyotislia, be- 
longs to the same class of works as the >^ikshu. 
Colebrooke sj^eaks of different Jyotishas for each 
^ eda, and he calls one, which has a commentary, the 
Jyotisha of the Rig 7 veda. Among his MSS., how- 
tuer, which are now deposited at the East India 
House, there is but one work of this kind. It exists 
in various MSS. (Nos. 1378, 1743, 1520), and the 
differences between these MSS. are so small that we 
could hardly consider them as distinct works. This 
tract is later than the Sutra period, and we possess as 
yet no work on ancient astronomy, composed in tlic 
style of the early Sutras. Notwithstanding its 
modern form, however, the doctrines Avhich are pro- 
2 )ounded in this small treatise represent the earliest 
stage of Hindu astronomy. The theories on which 
it is founded, and the rules which it lays down, are 
more simple, less scientific, than anything we find 
in other astronomical treatises. Nor is it the object 
of this small tract to teach astronomy. It has a 
practical object, which is to convey suph knowledge 
of the heavenly bodies as is necessary for fixing the 
days and hours of the Vedic sacrifices. It was the 
establishment of a sacred Calendar, which in India, 
as elsewhere, ga^■e the first ‘impulse to astronomical 
studies. Thus we meet in the Brahmanas and 
xlranyakas with frequent allusions to astronomical 
subjects, and even in the hymns we find traces which 
indicate a certain advance in the observation of the 
moon, as the measurer of time. The fact that the 
name of the moon is the same in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and German, and that it is derived from a root whicli 
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originally means to measure, shoAvs that even before 
the separation of the Indo-European family, the mooii 
-had been looked upon as the chief means of measuring 
time. And the close connection between the names 
of moon and month proves that a certain knowledge 
of lunar chronology existed dui’ing the same early 
period. In one passage of the Eig-veda' the moon is 
mentioned in connection with the Ahikshatras, and we 
can hardly doubt that this is an allusion to the 
Nakshatras, the well-known name of the Lunar Man- 
sions or the Lunar Zodiac. In the hymns- the 
phases of the moon have not only received proper 
names, hut they have been personified, and are in- 
voked as deities to grant progeny to their wor- 
shippers. Again, there is a passage in the first book 
of the Rig-veda, where, in addition to the twelve 
months, a thirteenth or intercalary month is men- 
tioned. The poet says there (Rv. i. 25. 8.), “He 
(Yaruna), firm in his woi'k, knows the twelve months 
with their offspring, and knows the month which is 
produced in addition.” It has been objected that 
the idea of an intercalary month was too scientific 
for the early poets of the Veda, and a different trans- 
lation has been proposed : “ Varuna, who knows the 
twelve montlis, and knows those which are to come.” 
But the poet would not have used the singular of the 
verb, if he meant the plural. He could not have 

' Ev. viii. 3. 20; “aflio nakahatriuium esha'm upastlie soma 
a'liitah,’ “• Soma i.- placed in tlie lap of these Nakshatras.” 

2 Kv. ii. 32, Euka, the full moon ; Sinivali, the last day before 
the new moon ; and Gungu, the new moon, are mentioned. Ev. 
V. 42. 12, Eaka occurs again ; and x. 48. 8. we read Gungubhyah. 
In both these passages, however, the poet is speaking of rivers, and 
let of the moon. 
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said, “ tlie twelve months and ‘tliose which are to 
come,’' if he meant to say, “ the past months and 
those which are to come.” Xo doubt the acquaint- 
ance with an intercalary month presupposes a certain 
knowledge of lunar and solar astronomy, but not 
more than what a shepherd or a sailor might gain in 
the course of his life. The whole idea expressed by 
the poet is, that Yaruna maintains the established 
order of the world, and therefore knows the twelve 
months and also the thirteenth. In the hymns of 
the Yajur-veda the thirteenth month is changed al- 
ready into a deity. Oblations are ottered (Vajasan.- 
sanhita, vii. 30., xxii. 31.) to each of the twelve 
months, and at the end one oblation is made to An- 
hasaspati, the deity of the intercalary month. In 
the Br^hmanas' likewise the thirteenth month is 
mentioned, and in the Jyotisha the theory of inter- 
calation is fully explained. Two names for “an astro- 
nomer,” Xakshatra-dar&a and Ganaka, occur as early 
as the Taittirtyaka and the Sanhita of the Yajur- 
veda^; and among the sciences of the early Brah- 
mans, Xakshatra-vidya or Astronomy is mentioned in 
the Clihandogyopanishad. In tlie Ganapiitlia, ap- 
pended to Panini’s Grammar'"*, the title of Jjajtisha 
occurs together with the titles of other Yedic works ; 
and in the Charanavyidia we meet not only with the 
Jyotisha, but with an Upajyotisha, or a supplemen- 


‘ Sayana, in his Commentary on Rv, ii. 40. 3, says ttat tlie 
tiiirtecntli month was called the seventh season, and he iniotes 
from a llraUmana a pafsaire ; asti trayodaso masa iti ^ruti-li. 

- ’J'aitt.-hrahm. iv. d: Vaj.-sanh. xxx. 10; 20. 

•' Cana ukthadi. IVin. iii. 1. 143. jrr.iha, planet, is nn ntioned as 
dillcrent from iti aha. 


r ;i 
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tary treatise on as'tronom}-. This supplementary 
treatise is one of the Parisishtas, and in the same 
class of writings we meet with other tracts on astro- 
nomical subjects, such as the Gobhiliya Navagraha- 
bilnti-parisishta * belonging to the Sama-veda, and 
several more belonging to the Atharva-veda.^ 

If now we take a comprehensive view of that class 
of literature which we have just examined, we find 
some characteristic features throughout. All these 
.-works were written with a practical object, quite a 
new phase in the literature of such a nation as the 
ancient Hindus. The only authority which the Sfitra- 
karas, the authors of the Sutras, claimed for their 
works was the authority of that ancient, and, as it 
was then already considered, revealed literature on 
which their works were founded. These men claimed 
no inspiration for themselves. They had made a 
scientific study of the literature handed down to 
them by former generations, and they wished to 
make that study easier to their contemporaries and 
to future generations. The style which they adopted 
for that purpose was business-like in the extreme. 
It was the curt and dry style of the Sutras, a style 
peculiar to India, which can only be compared with 
the elaborate tables of contents, or the marginal 
notes, of some of our own early writers. It has its 
first beginnings in the Brahmanas, where some sub- 
jects, particularly those which had given rise to early 
controversy, are stated with all the conciseness and 
neatness of the Sutra style. But ivhereas the authors 

' MS. Chambers, 404. 

^ Nakshatrakalpa, Grahayuddha, Eahuchara, Ketuchara, Ritukc- 
tulakshana, Nakshatragrahotpatalakshana. Weber, Ind. Stud, 
i. 87. lOO. ■ ■ 
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of tlie Brfihmanas screened tlieir poverty beliiud a 
constant displaj^ of the most inane verbosity, the 
writers of the Sutr^ gloried in every word they could 
save without endangering the practical usefulness of 
their manuals. In some instances they adopted a 
poetical form, and they succeeded in combining the 
conciseness of their prose Avith the rhythm of their 
early metres, the mixed tSlohas. Thus their position 
is marked by the very form of their works, as inter- 
mediate between the antique style of the Brahmanas, 
and the modern style of the metrical Sastras. Their 
works form a distinct and compact class of literature, 
and if we succeed in fixing the relative age of any one 
of these Sfitrakaras or Avriteraof Sutras, avc shall have 
fixed the age of a period of literature which forms a 
.transition between the Yedic and the classical litera- 
ture of India. 


The ANUKiUMANis. 

Several of the works mentioned before were 
ascribed to Saunaka and his two pupils, Katyayana 
and Asvalayana. But we have not yet mentioned a 
number of treatises, ascribed to the same authors, 
and belonging to the same sphere of literature as the 
Sutras, which, however, on account of their technical 
character, could not lay claim to the title of Vedanga, 
or “member of the Veda.’’ They are known by the 
name of the Anukramanis, from anu. along, and iram, 
to step. They are systematic indices to various por- 
tions of the ancient Vedic literature. ^ 

The most perfect Anukramani is that of the Sanhita 
of the liig-veda. It is ascribed to Katyayana, an 
author chiefly knoAvn by his works on the Yajur- 
veda and Saina-vcda. Its name is Sarvanukrainani 

r 4 
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or Sfirvtlniikraraa, i. e. the index of all tliinirsd It 
o'ivcs the first -words of each hymn, the number of 
verses, the name and family of thf poets, the names 
of the deities, and the metres of every verse. Before 
the time of Katyayana, there had been separate 
indices for each of those subjects, and It was with 
reference to them that Ivfltyayana called his own 
index the general or comprehensive index. Our au- 
thority for this is Shadguru&ishya, the author of a 
commentary on the Index of Katyayana ; a man who 
like Devarajayajvan, the author of a commentary on 
the Kighantu, was not Avithout a certain apprecia- 
tion of the historical progress of Indian literature. 
He tells us in his VedarUiadipika, that before KAtyA- 
yana, there existed one index of the poets, one of the 
metres, one of tlie deities, one of the Anuvakas, the _ 
old chapters of tlie Rig-veda, and one of the hymns 
and that these indices Avere composed by J^aunaka. 
Now Ave know the style of Saunaka, and as by a 
happy accident some of these former indices have 
been preserA'ed, some complete, others in fragments, 
we ave able to test Shadgurusishya’s accuracy. 

We remarked before, as a distinctiA’e peculiarity 
of the style of f^aunaka, as contrasted with that of 
Katyayana, that the Pz’ati.sakhya ascribed to the 
former is composed in mixed iSlokas, Avhereas the 
Pi'ati.sakhya of Katyayana is written in prose or in 
Sutras. The same observation applies to the Anu- 
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kramanis. Those ascribed to Saunaka -are com- 
posed in mixed metres, as far as we can judge from 
quotations ; the Anukramani of his pupil Katyayana 
is in prose, and exhibits all the artificial appliances 
of a Sutra composition. There is one of Saunaka’s 
Anukraraanis, the Anuvaka-anukramani, which can 
be restored completely from MSS.^ ; and this work 
bears the most manifest traces of Saunaka’s style, 
partly in the mixture, partly in a peculiar rude- 
ness, of its metres. The other Anukramanis as- 
cribed to Saunaka are lost to us, but they must have 
existed at the time of Shadgurusishya. He quotes 
not only from the Anuvaka-anukramani (Bhashya, 
viii. 1.), but also from the Deva-anukrama (Bhil- 
shya, viii. 4.), and he distinguishes this work from, 
the Brihaddevat4, another work attributed to 6au- 
naka, of which there is one MS. in Europe at the 
lloyal Library of Berlin.’-^ Sayana also, though later 
than Shadgurusishya, was still in possession of Sau- 
naka’s works, and he quotes particularly the Bri- 


' Several MSS. contain portions of the Anuvakanukramani ; 
and with tlie help of Shadgurusishya’s Commentary, contained in 
the introduction to his commentary on Katyayana’s Sarvanukraina, 
(MS. Bodl. Wilson, 379.), the text might be publislied in a 
critical edition. 

^ Dr. Kuhn gives* the following description of this JIS. in 
Ilaupt’s “ Zeitschrift fur Deutsches Alterthum.” The Brihadde- 
vata (Chambers, 192.) composed in epical metre, is ascribed to 
Saunaka, and contains an enumeration of the deities invoked in 
each hymn of the Kig-veda. It gives much mythological and 
other information as to the character of the gods of the Vtnla. 
The text of the MS. is so corrupt that we can scarcely think of 
restoring it witliout the help of other MSS."’ Anotln r .AIS. ha.s 
since been found in India, and a distinguished San-krit .scholar is 
preparing an edition of it. 
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liacldevata,, in several of his own connnentaries. 8au- 
naka’s Arslia-anukramaiu is quoted by Sayaiia in his 
Commentary on tlie llig-veda, i. 100. 1. If we add 
to these quotations a reference to Saunaka’s Clihando- 
’nukramani, which is found in Shadgurniishya’s 
Vedarthadipika (MS. E.I.H. 1823, p. 7. a.), we may 
consider the autlienticity of tliesc Avorks sufficiently 
established ; and it is hardly unreasonable to suppose 
that the fifth Anukramani also, of which no quota- 
tions have. as yet been met Avith, the Suktanukramani, 
AA'as in existence as late as Say ana’s time.^ 

This Avould give us for the Kig-veda five Anukra- 
manis by Saunaka, one by Ivfityayana, and one by an 
unknown author. The Brihaddevata is a work of 
.too large a compass to be called an ^Inukramani, and 
it is e\'en doubtful AAdiether Ave possess tliis AA'ork in 
the same form in Avhich oaunaka left it. To judge 
from Dr. Kuhn’s extracts, the author of the Brihad- 
devatfi folloAVS indeed the otikala-sakha, but his text 
must have differed from that of our MSS. The 
author may haA'e followed one of the subdivisions of 
the Sfikalas, the Saisira-sakha, for instance, Avhich Ave 
knoAV was followed 'by Saunaka. The division of the 
Sanhit4 Avhich is adopted in the Brihaddevata, is that 
- of Jlandalas, Anin’akas, and Suktas ; but the other 
division into Ashtakas is equally knoAvn, and even 
the Khilas are taken into j«:count, Avhei'eas both Sau- 
naka and Katyayana exclude these later hymns dis- 


* Another Anukramani, containing the last verses of each 
Manrtala, is quoted by Shadgurusishya (Anukr. lih. viii. 1.). 

Cf. Ev. Mand. vii, 6. 15 ; Aslit. v. 7. 9. 
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tinctly from their indices. Dr. Kulin concludes 
from a passage in ShadguruMsliya’s Commentary, to 
ndiich -we shall revert hereafter, that not Sauiiaka, 
but Asvalayana, was the author of our Brihaddevata. 
This conclusion, however, is not borne out by suf- 
ficient evidence, nor is the fact that Saunaka is 
quoted by name in the work itself a sufficient argu- 
ment against Saunaka’s authorship. According to 
the line of argument adopted by Dr. Kuhn, it would 
be equally objectionable to ascribe the Brihaddevata 
to Asvalayana ; for in one passage, according to 
Dr. Kuhn’s own emendations, the name of Asva- 
layana also occurs in it. Other authorities which 
are quoted in this curious work are the Aitai’eyaka, 
the Kaushitakins the Bhh.llavi-bri'ihmana, the Ni- 
chlna (nidilnasanjnake granthe), iSiikalas, Bfishkalas, 
Madhuka, iSvetaketu, Ghlava, Ghrgya, Rathitara, 
Ehthantarin, S^katayana, Shridilya, Roinakayana 
Sthavira, Kiithakya, Bliagurin, SXikapiini, Bharm- 
yawa Mudgala, Aurnaviibha, Kraushtukin, jilatrin, 
and Ydska. The last is most frequently mentioned, 
and the Avhole book is dedicated to him. To judge 
from the style of the Brihaddevata, the work, as we 
now possess it, though originally written by Saunaka, 
seems to have been recast by a later writer. 


The following figures, taken from Saunaka’s Anu- 
kramanis, will serve to give an idea of the minute- 
ness with which the Veda was studied at his time. 
According to Saunaka, the Sdkala-sdkhd of the Rig- 
veda-sanhitii consists of 10 Mandalas, or G4 Adhya- 
yas. 
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iltiinlahis. 

Ainn 

aka? 


lijmiis. 

Tlie 1st 

contains 

24 

and 

101 

2nd 

11 

4 

11 

43 

3rd 

11 

5 

11 

62 

4th 

11 

5 

11 

58 

5th 

11 

6 

11 

87 

6th 

11 

6 

11 

75 

7th 

11 

6 

11 

101 

8 th 

11 

10 

11 

92(-|-ll Yalakhilyas) 

9th 

11 

7 

11 

114 

10th 

11 

12 

11 

191 

The 10 have 

85 and 

1017 + 11 = 1028. 


The Btishkala-iakhA, had 8 hymns more=1025 hymns. 


The 64 Adhyayas have 

2006 I’^argas, 

. These 

arranged as follows : — 

Verses. 

Vargas consisting of 1 

Vargas. 

Verses. 

1 

11 

2 

= 2 

== 

4 

11 

3 

= 97 


291 

11 

4 

= 174 


696 

11 

5 

= 1207 

=z 

6035 

:i 

6 

= 346 

1 

2076 

11 

7 

= 119 


833 

17 

8 

= 59 


472 

71 

9 

= 1 


9 


64Aclhyayas= 2,006 = 10,417 

Here we have to observe a difference between the 
number of verses, as deduced from the Vargas, and 
the number stated by 6aunaka. The latter gives the 


’ Trini tiiitani sliatkanam chatvuriniat shat cha vargah. 
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sum total of verses— 10, 580i, but, immediately after- 
Avards, the sum total of half verses = 21,232,\ = 10,61G 
verses. 

Hoav this difference arose'it is difficult to say; but 
it should be observed that, if we divide the sum total 
of half verses, 21,232, by 2, we get 10,616 verses, 
and this number comes very near to 10,622, which 
the Charanavydha gives as the sum total of the 
verses of the Rig-veda. According to the Charana- 
vyidia (MS. Ch. 785.) the 61 Adhyajms of the Rig- 
veda have : — 


Vargas consisting of 


5? 

)1 

V 

n 

5 ? 

>7 

7 ? 


Verses. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Vargas. Verses. 
= 1 = 1 

= 2 = 4 

= 93 = 279 

= 176 7= 704 

= 1228 = 6140 
= 357 = 2142 
= 129 = 903 

= 55 = 440 

== 1 = 9 


2042 10,622 


The number of padas or words in the Rig-veda- 
sanhita is stated as 153,826, which gives an average 
of between 14 to 15 words to each verse. Another 
computation brings the number of the charcha-padas 
(f. e. Avords Avhich are used in the Kramapatha, omit- 
ting the repeated passages or galitas) to 110,704, 
and the number of syllables to 432,000. K 

In another Anukramani, Saunaka gives a li.-^t of 
verses arranged according to the metres in AA'idch 
they are Avritteii ; .and at the end he stat('s the sum 
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total of verses as 10,402 ; but here again, if we cast 
up the number of verses in each metre, according to 
his own statement, we get 10,409 instead of 10,402. 
These differences are startling if we consider the 
general accuracy of the exegetical works of the 
Erahmans ; but they may arise either from faults 
in the 31SS. of the Anukramaiiis, or from the fact 
that some of the Kliilas were included, though, ac- 
cording to their own professions, both 6aunaka and 
Kiityayana would seem to exclude these later hymns 
from their Anukramanis. The following table will 
show the distribution of metres according to Sau- 
naka ; — 


Gayatri 

2,451 

Brought forward 

9793 

Ushnih 

341 

Ashti 

G 

Anushtubh - 

855 

Atyashti - 

84 

Brihati 

■ 181 

Dhriti 

2 

Pankti 

312 

Atidhriti - 

1 

TrishEibb 

4,253 

Ekapada - 

6 

Jagati 

1,348 

DvipadS. - 

17 

Atijagati 

17 

Pragatha Bhrhata 194 

^akvari 

26 

Kakubha - 

55 

Atisakvari - 

9 

Mahabarhata 

- 251 

Carried forward 

9793 


10,409 


For the Yajur-veda Ave have three Anukramanis, 
one for the Atrcyi-siikha of the Taittiriyas, the other 
for the Sakba of the Charayaniyas, the third for 
the 3Iadhyandina-«\kha of the Yajasaneyins. The 
former^ differs from other Anukramanis in so fur as 
it contains an index not of the Sanhita only, but 


‘ MS. E. I. H. 1623, 965. 
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also of the Bruhmana and the Aranyaka. Its object 
is not simply to enumerate the Kilndas (Ashtakas), 
Prasnas, Anuvakas, and Kandikas as they follow in 
the text, but rather to indicate the chief subjects of 
this ^ eda, and to bring together the different pas- 
sages where the same sacrifice with its supplements 
is treated. Though we do not possess a MS. of the 
Atreyi-sakhfi,, it is possible to identify nearly the 
whole of the Index with the text of the Sanhita 
the Brahmana", and the Aranyaka “ which we pos- 
sess. The Atreyi-sakha, though not mentioned in 
the Charanavyuha, must be considered as a suIj- 
division of the Aukhiya-sakha ; and the Anukramani 
says that ^"aik unpayana handed it down to Yaska 
Paingi, Alaska to Tittiri, Tittiri to Ukha, and Ukha 
to Atreya, who was the author of a Pada-text '^, 
while Kundina composed a commentary (vritti) on 
the same Sakha. The Apastamba-sakha, of whicli 
we possess the complete Brahmana, is a subdivision 
of the lOiAndikeyas. 

There is a curious tradition, preserved in the Kan- 
danukrama, that, although the greater portion of the 
Atreyi-sakha was originally tauglit by Tittiri, some 
chapters of it owed their origin to Katha, the founder 
of the Kathaka-sukha. This assertion is confirmed 
by Sixyana in his Commentary on the Taittiriyaran- 
yaka. The chapters ascribed to Katha and called 
the Kathakam, are found at the end of the Brahmana 
and the beginning of the Aranj'aka. They contain — 

> MS. E. I. H. 1701, 1702 ; name of Sakha unknown. 

- MS. E. I. H. 293, containing the three books of the .\pastnm- 
ba-la-ahmaua. 

•i ]\IS. e! I. II. 1G90, &c. 

X See MS. Bodl. AViBon, 361. 
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1. The Suviti-rignichayana with the Brahmana, 
Tait.-brahm. iii. 10. 

2. The Xachiketacliayana. Tiiit.-br. Iii. 11. 

3. Divahsyenaya ishtayah. Tait.-br. iii. 12. 

1 & 2 . 

4. Apiulya ishtayah. Tait.-bi’. iii, 12. 3 & 4. 

5. Chaturhotrachiti. Tait.-br. iii. 12. 5. 

f). Vaibvasrijachiti. Tait.-br. iii. 12. G — 9, end of 
Biahmana. 

7. Arunaketuhachiti. Tait.-aranyaka, i. 1. 

8. Svadhyaya-brahmana. Tait.-aranyaka, i. 2. 

They are given here as they follow one another in 

the text of the Apastamba-stikhti, and this order is con- 
firmed in every particular by Sayana’s Commentary 
(MS. E. I. H. 1115), which is in fact a commentary 
^intended for the Apastarnba-sakha of the Taittiriya- 
I bralimaua. According to his introductory remarks 
prefixed to each Anuvaka, the Savitrachiti occupies the 
tenth, the Nilchiketachiti the eleventh Prapathaka. In 
the twelfth Prapathaka, he remarks, the ClAturhotra 
and Yaisvasrija should be explained. But as the 
ishtis, called the Divahsyenis and Apadyas, form part 
of the complete Chaturhotra (they stand either in the 
middle or at the end of it), they are explained first. 
Thus we find in the beginning of the twelfth Prapa- 
thaka (iii. 12. 1.), the pratikas of the Yajyanuvakyas 
of the Divahsyenis ; in iii. 12. 2. the rules for the same 
ishtis ; and in the same manner, the Yajyanuvakyas 
of the Apadyas in iii. 12. 3., and the rules in iii. 
12. 4. Then follows the Chaturhotra-chayana in iii. 
12. 5., and in the last four Anuvakas the YaiA’asrija- 
chayana. 

A different order seems to have been observed in 
the Atreyi-sakha of the Taittiriya-brahmana, for, 
although the same chapters are here ascribed to 
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Kallia, tlieir arrangement must have differed, unless 
we suppose that the author of the Kaiidanukrama in- 
ti'oduced an alteration. He writes : “ Tavat Tittirih 
provacha. (Tittiris Taittiriya&ukliapravartako ’nye- 
bhyo munibhyali sishyeblu-ah provacha.) Atiiashtau 
Kathakani (athanantaram Katliakasakiiapravartakena 
Kathakamunina proktau}' uciiyante) : •' 

1. Savitra, Taittiriya-brahinana, iii. 10. 

2. Nachiketa „ „ iii. 11. 

3. Chaturhotra „ „ iii. 12. 5. 

4. Vaisvasrija „ „ iii. 12. G — 9. 

5. Aruna, Taittiriya-aranyaka, i. 1. 

G. Divahsyenis, Taittiriya-brahmana, iii. 12. 1 — 2. 

7. Apadyas ,, „ iii. 12. 3—4. 

8. Svadhyaya-brahmana, Taittiriya-aranyaka, i. 2.’' 

The second Anukramaiii of the Yajur-veda whicli 

we possess, belongs to the Charayaniya-sakha, and is 
called the IMantrarshadhyaya.' The only copy which 
we have of it is found in the same MS. which con- 
tains the Cliaraka-sukha," and it is evidently intended 
as an index to this sakha. Xor is there anything 
anomalous in this, if we remember that the Cha- 
I’ayaniya-sakha is a subdivision of the Charaka-sakha. 
Hut what is less intelligible is the title given to the 
text, which instead of Yajur-veda, is called in the MS. 
A'ajur-veda-kathaka. Tliis title, Kathaka, cannot well 
refer to the sakha of the Kathas, for this is itself a 
subdivision of the Charakas. It must most likely be 
taken in the same sense in which Kathaka was explained 
before, i. e. “ Kathakamunina proktam though it is 
strange that the very chapters which in the Apastamba- 

> See Catalogue of the Berlin JIS.S., Mo. 142. 

2 The title is *• Ekott.ar.a.'utailhvaryu^uhhaprabhedabhinne 
Yujurvcdakdlhake Char.aka.-ai.l.u.” 
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bukhii of the Taittiriyaka are ascribed to Katha, arc 
wanting in our Sakha, while all the other sacrifices 
which are described in the Taittiriya-sanhita and Brah- 
mana, are laid down in very much the same order. 

The third Anukramani, that of the Madhyandina- 
klkha of the Tajasaneyaka, is ascribed to Kdtya- 
yana, who is mentioned also as the author of an 
Anuvakanukramani. It gives the names of the poets, 
the deities, and the metres, for all the verses of the 
Sanhita, including the Khila (Adhyaya26 — 35.), and 
the Sukriya portions (Adhy. 36 — 40.). 

For the Sama-veda we have two classes of Anukra- 
manis, the former more ancient, thelatter more modern 
than those of the other Vedas which we have hitherto 
examined. One index to the hymns of the Stoa-veda 
(following the order of the Veyagana and Aranyagana) 
has been preserved under the name of Arsheya-brah- 
mana a title by which this work is admitted withim 
the pale of the revealed literature of the BrahmansJ 
Allusions to the names of poets and deities of different 
hymns occur in the Brahmanas of other Vedas also; 
but in none, except the Sama-veda, have these scat- 
tered observations been arranged into resrular Anukra- 
manis before the beginning of the Sxitra period, or 
been incorporated in the body of their revealed lite- 
rature. What the Brahmans- call !§ruti or revelation, 
signifies, as we saw, what is more ancient than the 
Sutras ; and that the Arsheya- brahmana is earlier at 
least than Katyayana, can be proved by the fact of 
Katyayana’s quoting passages from it.“ It has been 

pointed out as a distinguishing mark of the Brah- 

« 

’ See Benfey, Sama-veda, p. vii. 

^ In the first chapter of the Arsheya-bralimaiia, we read : 
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inanas of the Sama-vcda that they are never ac- 
cented, but it is doubtful whether any conclusion 
could be drawn from this as to their being of later 
origin than the Brahmanas of the other Yedas.’ 

But while the existence of an Arsheya-brahmana 
shows that the Chhandogas were the first to compose 
an index to their sacred literature, we find that their 
regular Anukramanis are more modern than those of 
the Itig-veda, and must be referred to a class of 
works known by the name of Parisishtas. They 
are contained in MS. Bodl. AVilson 4G6, where they 
form the fifth and sixth of the twenty I’arisishUis 
attached to the Sama-veda. Their title is, “ Xai- 
geyanam rikshv arsham,” and “Xaigeyanam rikshu 
daivatam,” and they give respectively the names of 
the poets and the deities for the verses composing the 
Archika of the Chhandogas according to the iStlkhA, 

gnr (ms. 

This passage is referred to by Ka- 

tj'ayana, when he says : 

m ^ TTift- 

See also IJiityayana’s Introduction 

to his Anukramani of the Madhyandina-sakha, and Rig-veda- 
bluhsliya, p. 40. 

‘ Kumarila says : tETO <t!) <5(4, 1 H N if^ 

rfm 'gi ■WTuwrf^ f% 

I ^TT»TTqT15rR^rTII 
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(jf tlic Naigeyas, a subdivision of the Kautliumas. 
It agrees on the wliole, but not in all particulars >, 
•with the AakhA, published by Stevenson and Benfey, 
and it has been supposed that their text is taken 
from MSS. belonging to the Ranayaniya Sakha. The 
most characteristic ditference between these Parisish- 
tas and the Arsheya-brMimana seems to lie in this, 
that the latter refers to the original pi*ayer-books of 
the Chhandogas, the Veyagana, and Aranyagana, 
■while the former follow the Sanhita, including Archika 
. and Staubhika, or as they are also called, PiirvS-rchika 
and Ujttar^rchika. 

For the fourth Veda, the Atharvana, or Brahraa- 
veda, an Anukramani has been discovered by Pro- 
fessor Whitney in a MS. of the British Museum, 
prepared for Col. Polier. A copy of this MS. is 
found in MS. 2142 of the East India House. It is a 
complete index to the Sanhitii in 10 Patalas, written 
in a simple and intelligible style. Its title is Brihat- 

sarvftnukramani. 

It is evident, that if 4t were possible to determine 
the age of the Anukramanis, we should have a ter- 
minus, ad quern for the Vedic age. The index of the 
Rig-veda enables us to check almost every syllable 
of the hymns : and we may safely say that we possess 
exactly the same nitmber of verses, and words, and 
syllables in our MSS. of the Rig-veda as existed at 
the time of Ivatyayana. The index of the Atreyi- 
sakha (by Laugakshi ?) authenticates our MSS. not 
oidy of the SanhitA but also of the Brahmana and 
Aranyaka of the Taittiriya-veda, and the index to 
the Karhaka refers to a work exactly the same as that 
1 if which we possess the text in MS. The Arsheya- 

' CT. 8i'ima-\ L'tla. ed. IJcnfey. p. xx. 
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brahmana presupposes the existence of the Ganas of 
the Siima-veda, and the Anukramanis of the Xaigeyas 
could only have been written after the text of the 
more modern Archika had branched oft’ into diffe- 
rent oakhas. 

The only Anukramanis of which the authors are 
known are, the Anukramanis of Saunaka to the Rig- 
veda, and the two Sarvanukramas of Katyayana, one 
to the Rig-veda, the other to the white Yajur-veda. 
We shall see whether it is possible to fix the age of 
these two writers. 

We remarked before, that the Aimkramani of 
Katyayana, if compared with the Anuvakanukramani 
of Saunaka, shows the same progress in style which 
we may always observe between these two writers, 
Saunaka writes in mixed Slokas, and takes great 
liberties with the metre ; K^ty&yana writes in prose, 
and introduces the artificial contrivances of the later 
Siitras. Again, f^aunaka’s index follows the origi- 
nal division of the Rig-veda into Manclalas, AniivAr- 
kas, and Suktas ; Katyayana has adopted the more 
practical and more modern division into Ashtakas, 
Adhyayas, and Vargas. The number of hymns is the 
same in Saunaka and Katyayana. They both follcnv 
the united iSakha of the 6akalas and Bashkalas, and 
bring the number of hymns, exclusive of all Khilas, 
to 1017. Before this union took place, the Bash- 
kalas counted eight hymns more than the 6dka- 
las, i. e. 1025 instead of 1017 ; and they read some of 
the hymns in the first Maiulala in a different order.' 

' ]n the Sakalii-.'iikha, the hymns of Gotama an- followei! \iy 
those of Knt.-a, Kakshivat, Paruchchhejai, and Dirfthatainas ; in 
the Ih'islikala-.-akha their nnle-r wa.-, ( iotania. Kak.-hi vat, I’arucli- 
clihepa, Kutsa, Dirghatania-. 

<t 3 
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The Khilas, or supplementary hymns, are omitted in 
the Amikramanis of Haunaka and Kutyayana,- though 
tliey were known to both ; Sauiiaka, however, ex- 
cludes them more strictly than Kutyayana. ‘ The 
latter has admitted the eleven Talakhilya-hymns, 
and thus brings the total number of hymns to 102(S. 

From all these indications we should naturally be 
led to exjject that the relation between Saunaka and 
Kutyayana was very intimate, that both belonged to 
,/ tlie same Sakha, and that Saunaka was anterior to 
Katyayana. We know of only one other writer 
whose works are equally intended for the united 
Sakha of the Sakalas and Bashkalas ; this is A.A"a^ 
layana, the author of twelve books of Srauta-sutras^ 
of four books of Grihya-sutras, and of some chaptersJ 
in the Aitareyaraiiyaka.- 

Let us see noAV, whether these indications can be 
supported by other evidence. 

Shadgurusishya in his Commentary on Katyayana’s 
Sarvanukrama, says: — 

“ Sunahotra, the great Muni, was born of Bharad- 
vaja, and of him was born, Saunahotra, all the world 
being a witness. Indra himself went to the sacritice 
of the Rishi in order to please him. The great 
Asuras, thinking that Indra Avas alone, and 'wishing 

7 0 7 0 

; or. aocorilin;^ 

tuMS.o02., Wrf:il 

- Thus it is said : 

^raiita- 

-iitra bluAliya, i. 1. 
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to take him, surrounded the sacrificial inclosure. 
Tndra, however, perceived it, and taking the guise of 
the Rishi, he went away. The Asuras seeing the sa- 
crificer again, seized 8aunahotra, taking him for Indra. 
He saw the god that is to be worshipped, and saying, 
‘ I am not Indra, there he is, ye fools, not I,’ he 
was released by the Asuras. Indra called and spake 
to him : ‘ Because thou delightest in praising, there- 
fore thou art called Gritsamada, 0 Rishi ; thy hymn 
Avill be called by the name of Tndmsya indriyam, the 
might of Indra. And thou, being born in the race of 
Bhrigu, shalt be Saunaka, the descendaiit of Snnaka, 
and thou shalt see again the second Mandala, together 
with that hymn.’ He, the Muni Gritsamada, was 
born again, as commanded by Indra. It was he who 
saw the great second Mandala of the Rig-veda as 
it Avas revealed to him together Avitb the hymn 
janiya ; it Avas he, the great Rishi, to Avhom at the 
tAvelve years’ sacrifice, Ugrasravas, the son of Roma- 
harshana, the pupil of Vyasa, recited, in the Anidst of 
the sacrifice, the story of the Mahabharata, together 
with the tale of the Harivansa, a story to be learnt 
from Vyasa alone, full of ev’ery kind of excellence, 
dear to Hari, SAveet to hear, endoAved AA’ith great 
blessing. It Avas he Avho Avas the lord of the sages, 
dwelling in the Xaimishiya forest ; he, Avho to the 
King Satanika, the son of Janamejaya, brought the 
laivs of A’ishnu, Avhich declare the poAvers of Hari. 
That 6aunaka, celebrated among the Rishis as the 
glorious, having seen the second IMandala, and heard 
the collection of the Mahabharata, being also the 
propagator of the hiAvs of Vishnu, the great boat 
on the ocean of existence, Avas looked upon by tlie 
great Rishis as the only \-essel in Avhieh Avorshipper« 
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miglit get over the r>;i]ivriclia, with its twciity-onc 
Sakhas, like one who hael crossed the Tlifi’-veda. 
There was one Sakha of Sakala, another of Bashkala : 
taking these two Sanhitas, and the twenty-one Brah- 
maiias, the Aitareyaka, and completing it with others, 
Saunaka, revered by numbers of great Rishis, com- 
posed the first Kalpa-sfitra.” 

It need hardly be pointed out that this passage 
contains a strange and startling mixture of legendary 
and historical matter, and that it is only the last 
portion which can be of interest to us. The story of 
Saunahotra, the son of Sunahotra, and grandson of 
Bharadvuja, being born again as Gritsamada-Sau- 
naka, may have some historical foundation, and the 
only way in which it can be interpreted, is, that 
tlie second Mandala, being originally seen by Grit- 
sainada, of the* family of Bhrigu, was afterwards 
preserved by Saunahotra, a descendant of Bharadvaja, 
of the race of Angiras, who entered the family of 
Bhrigu, took the name of Saunaka, and added one 
hymn, the twelfth, in praise of Indra. This is partly 
confirmed by Katyayana’s Anukramani*, and by 
the Rishyanukramani of 6aunaka.^ It would by 
no means follow that oaunaka was tlie author of the 
hymns of the second Maiylala. The hymns of that 
Mandala belong to Gritsamada of tlie Bhrigu race J 
But Saunaka may have adopted that Manilala, and 
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by adding one hymn, may have been said to have 
made it his own. Again, it docs not coiiceni us at 
present whether Saunaka, the author of the Kalpa- 
sfitra, was the same as Saunaka, the chief of the sages 
in the i^aimishiya forest, to whom, during the great 
twelve-years ’ sacrifice, Ugrasravas related the !Ma- 
habharata, and who became the teacher of i^atanika, 
the son of Janamejaya. If this identity could be 
established, a most important link would be gained, 
connecting Saunaka and his literary activity witli 
another period of Indian literature. This point must 
be reserved for further consideration. At present we 
are only concerned with Saunaka, the author of the 
Kalpa-sutras and other works composed with a view of 
facilitating the study of the Rig-veda. 

Shaclguru^ishya continues : 

“ The pupil of Saunaka was the Reverend Asvala- 
yana. He, having learned from Saunaka all sacred 
knowledge, made also a Sutra and taught it, thinking 
it would improve the understanding and please 
^aunaka. Then, in order to please his pupil, Saunaka 
destroyed his own Sutra', which consisted of a thou- 
sand parts and was more like a Brahmana. ‘ This 
Sutra,’ he said, ‘ whicli A.svalayana has made and 
taught, shall be the Sutra for this Veda.’ There are 

' f|trrf37f means “ torn,’’ and corresponds with Siitra, “ a 
thread.” A similar expression is which is applied, for 

instance, to the Mahabhashya, when it fell into disuse in Kashmir. 
See Rajatarangini, Histoire de.s Rois du Kashmire, traduife et 
commentee par M. A. Troyer, iv. 487.; and Biihtlingk, I’anini, 
p. xvi. The true sense seems to be that in which DevaiAjayajMin 

USC3 in such pas-viges as 

II work wa^ lost when the chain of 
the oral tradition wa-; bnikeii. 
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altogether ten books of 6aunaka, written for the pre- 
servation of the Rig-veda; 1. The index of the 
Rishis ; 2. The index of tlie iMetres ; 3. The index 
of the Deities; 4. The index of theAnuvakas; 5. 
The index of the Suktas ; 6. Tlie Vidhana (employ- 
ment) of the Rich-versos; 7. The employment of the 
Padas^ ; 8. The Barhaddaivata ; 9. The 4’ratisakhya^ 
of the Sannakas ; 10. His Smarta work on matters of 
law.® Asvalayana having learnt all these ten Sutras, 
and knowing also the Gotras (genealogies^), became 
versed in all the sacrifices by the favour of Saunaka. 
The sage Katyayana had thirteen books before him : 
ten of Saunaka and three of his pupil Asvalayana.^ 
The latter consisted of the Sutras in twelve chapters, 

' I read because these must bo two difFerent 

works, the Rigvidhiiua and Pudavidbana, in order to complete the 
number of ten. The Rigvidhana exists in MS. (E. I. H. 1723), 
and is not only written in .Saunaka’s mixed Slokas, but distinctly 

ascribed to him in the second verse : 

1 1 The book ends with the words 

I Nevertheless, in tlie form in ivhich we have it, it is later 

than .Saunaka. The term Rigvidhana is mentioned in the Taitti- 
riyaranyaka. 

- Tliis must be the Pratiiakliya of tlic Rig-veda, and not of the 
Atharva-veda, which is likewise ascribed to Saunaka, the Chatur- 
adhyayikarn .Saunakiyam. 

■* Si e .Steiizicr. Indlsche Stuilien, i. p. 243. 

* is unintelligible. Should it be 

■’ All the works of -V.-vahiyana still exist, as Sha(lguru,iishya 
describes them. Instead of it would be better to read 
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(Srauta-sutra), the Grihya-sutras in foui’ chapters, 
and the fourth Aranyaka (of the Aitarcyaranyaka) 
by Asvalayana. The sage Katyayana, having mas- 
tered the thirteen^ books of Saunaka and of his pupil, 
composed several works himself ; the Sutras of tlic 
Vtijins^, the Upagrantha^ of the Sama-veda, the 
Slokas^of tlie Smriti (the Karmapradipa),theBrahma- 
Karikas of the Atharvans^, and the Mahavarttika®, 
which was like a boat on the great ocean of Piinini’s 
Grammar. The rules promulgated by him were ex- 
plained by the Reverend Patanjali', the teacher of the 
Yoga-philosophy, himself the author of the Yoga-sastra 
and the Aidana, a man highly pleased by the great 
commentary, the work of the descendant of Santanu. 
A^ow it was Katyayana, the great sage, endowed with 
these numerous excellencies, who composed, by great 
exertion, this Sarvanukraraani. And because it gives 
the substance of all the works composed by Saunaka 
and his pupils, therefore the chief among the Bahvri- 
chas have called it the General Index.” 

‘ If this number is right, 6auimka’s Srauta-sutra could not have 
been destroyed at the time of Katyiiyiina. 

^ The Kalpa-sutras of the Yajur-veda. On the Vajins or 
Vajasaneyins, see Colebrooke, Essays, i. 61. 

^ See page 210. Upagrantha is not to be taken in the sense of 
Paribishpr. 

‘ Bhrujaruana, is unintelligible; it may lie Parshada. 

’ TiiC'e Kiirikas have not yet been met with. 

The Varftikas to Panini. 

' Patanjali, the author of the Mahabhushya, according to tradi- 
tion called by the name of niiarfrihari also, was tlic Kpute.l 
author of the Yoga-s'itras. f)ii these a commentary was wriiti n 
by V} lisa, who niiglit bo c.allcd a de.scendant of Santauii. Toe 
reading may not be fpiite correct, and Mab.'ddu'i'liya is in o'e 
likely to refer t" PalanjabX own woik; 'out lie- deiit d n of the 
iMSS. speaks r.itli' r in fa\'iur of tlie readiuL' niali.diiuig} enu. 
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^r^riTT: i 
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t^'ii'Qr'yfw^?iW^T »?f%^f%ii 
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^ -tsT^Vf^ ^nr: q«i 4 <*J*<<i ^f^:i 
^ % fl^rfN »r?7T^ii 
w ’qrqi: 

II 


' ’qqrsjfT Ch. 192. Weber, Catalogue, p. 12. 

\i 

2 qq Ch. 192., W. 379. qij ? 

® Ch-, W. 

" rr 5ITW Ch„ W. 

■'’ Rv. II. 12., the Sukta with the refrain, “.?a janasa indrah.” 

“ qrq^ Ch., w. 
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^lirT slTllW^r^THII 
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^TsfrrfTf^ tlrfwf^:i 

■ 5 fT 1 PT'^TrR#t^^ II 

T?;^T!T7iww: ^rraTT^wr^ril 

•TTT^Wrrf^^^ i 

si 

I! 

■5TT^%^^T^ W^^WT^frmfl &C. 

If Avc accept this statement of ShaJgurusishya, — 
and it certainly seems to agree in the main with what 
^YQ might have guessed from the character of the 
works, ascribed respectively to 6aunaka, Asvalayana 
and Katyayana, — we should have to admit at least 
five generations of teachers and pupils : first Saunaka ; 
after him Asvalayana, in whose favour Saunaka is 
said to have destroyed one of his works; thirdly, 
Katyilyana, who studied the works both of Saunaka 
and Asvalayana ; fourthly Patanjali, who wrote a 
commentary on one of Katyayana’s works; and 
lastly Vyasa, who commented on a work of Patanjali. 
It does not follow that Katyayana was a pupil of 
A.svalayana, or that Patanjali lived immediately after 
Katyayana, but the smallest interval which we can 
admit between every two of these names is that be- 
tween teacher and pupil, an interval as large as that 
between father and son, or rather larger. The ques- 
tion now arises : Can the date of any one of these 
authors be fixed chronologically? 

Before we attempt to answer this question, it will 
be necessary to establish the identity of Katyayana 

' Cli. W. 2 ^V., Cle 

..i ■' 
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and Vai’aruclii. Katyayana was the author of the 
Sarvanukrainani, and the same work is quoted as the 
Sarvaiiukramani of A'araruchi^, the compiler of the 
doctrines of oaunaka. In Professor Wilson’s Cata- 
logue of the Mackenzie Collection, a Pratisakhya is 
ascribed to Vararuchi, and this can hardly be anything 
else but the Mildhyandina-pratisakliya of Katyayana. 
Hemachandra in his Dictionary gives Vararuchi as a 
synonyme of Katyayana without any further com- 
ment, just as he gives ^Maturiya as a synonyme of 
Panini. 

Let us now consider the information which Ave re- 
ceive about Katyayana Vararuchi from Brahmanic 
sources. Spmadevabhatta of Kashmir collected the 
popular stories current in his time, and published 
them towards the beginning of the twelfth century 
under the title of Katha-sarit-sagara', the Ocean of 
the Illvers of Stories. Here we read that Katyayana 


’ MS. E. I. H. 576. contains a commentary on the Rig-vecla, 
where a passage from the Sarvanukramani is quoted as 

of Atmdnanda. seems anterior to Sayairn. In the introduction 
different works and commentaries, connected with the Veda are 
quoted, but Madhava and Sayana are never mentioned. We find 
the Skandabhashya, and commentators such as Udgitha-bliaskara, 

mentioned < 1 ) 


by Atmanandn, and the same w-orks w'ere known also to Devara- 
jayajvan. Devaraj.ayaj van, liowever, quotes not only Skanda- 
svamin and Bhalta-bhaskara-miA'a, but also Madhava. He there- 
fore was later than Madhava. Skandasvamin, and Bhaskara, on 
the contrary, were anterior to Madhava, being quoted in his com- 
mentary. Atmananda, though not quoted by Madhava, seems 
anterior to Madhava, and the authorities which he quotes are 
such as 6aunaka, Vedamitra (::^akalya), the Brihaddevata, Vishnu- 
dharmottara, and Yaska. 

^ Katha-sarit-sagara, edited by Dr. Hermann Brockhaus. Lcip- 
sig, ls;!9. 
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’^^araruclii, being cursed by the wife of Siva, was born 
at Ivausambi, the capital of Yatsa. He Avas a boy of 
great talent and extraordinary powers of memory. 
He Avas able to repeat to his mother an entire play, 
after hearing it once at the theatre ; and before he AAvas 
CA^en initiated he was able to repeat the Pratisakhya 
Avhich he had heard from YAmli. He was afterwards 
the pupil of Yarsha,* became proficient in all sacred 
knoAvledge, and actually defeated Panini in a gram- 
matical controversy. By the interference of Siva, 
hoAvever, the final Auctory fell to Panini. Ivatyayana 
had to appease the anger of Siva, became liimself a 
student of Panini’s Grammar, and completed and 
corrected it. He afterwards is said to have become 
minister of King Xanda and his mysterious successor 
Yogananda at Pfitaliputra. 

We knoAV that Kdtyayana conijileted and corrected 
Panini’s Grammar, such as we now possess it.* His 
Yarttikas are supplementary rules, Avhich shoAv a more 
extensive and accurate knoAA-lcdge of Sanskrit than 
even the Avork of Panini. The story of the contest 
between them Avas most likely intended as a mythical 
way of explaining this fact. Again avc know that 
Katyajmna AA-as himself the autlior of one of the 
Prati.sukhyas, and Yyali is quoted by the authors of 
the Pratisakhyas as an earlier authority on the same 
subject.^ So far the storj' of SomadeA'a agrees Avith 
the account of Shaclgurusishj'a and Avith the facts as 

* The same question with regard to the probable .age of Panini, 
has been discussed by Prof. Ildhtlingk in his edition of Panini. 
Objections to Prof. Biihtlingk’s argnment.s have been rai-ed by 
Prof. AA'el)cr in in- Indi.-clic 8tiidii-n. e aUo liig-se.la. Li ij-zig, 
18-i7. IntrodiK'li.m. 

- Cf. liig-teda, IS.37. p. Iwii. 
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'we still find tliem in tlie works of Katyuj-ana. It 
Avoiild be wrong to expect in a work like that of 
Soinadeva historical and chronological facts in the 
strict sense of the rvord ; yet the mention of Kino- 
Xanda, who is an historical 2 >t-'i’sonage, in connection 
with our grammarian, may, if properly interpreted, 
helj:* to fix approximately the date of Katyayana 
and his predecessors, (^aunaka 'and Asvalayana. If 
Somadeva followed the same chronological system as 
his contemporary and countryman, Kalhana Pandita, 
the author of the Rajatarangini or History of Kashmir, 
he would, in calling Pairini and Katyayana, the con- 
temporaries of Kanda and Chandragupta, have placed 
them long before the times which we are wont to call 
historical^ But the name of Chandragupta fortunately 
enables us to check the extravagant systems of Indian 
chronology. Chandragupta, of Pataliputra, the suc- 
cessor of the Xandas, is Sandrocottus, of Palibothra, 
to whom Megasthones was sent as ambassador from 
Seleuous Xicator ; and, if our classical chronology is 
right, he must have been king at the turning point of 
the fourth and third centuries R.c. \\ c shall have to 
examine hereafter the different accounts which the 
Buddhists and Brahmans give of Chandragupta and 
his relation to the preceding dynasty of the Xandas. 
Siifhcc it for the prescrit tliat if Cluindragupta was 
king in 315, Katyayana may be placed, according to 
our interpretation of Somadeva’s story, in the second 
half of the fourth century c.c. We may disregard 
the story of Somadeva, which actually makes Katjii- 
yana himself minister of Xanda, and thus would make 
him an old man at the time of Chandragupta’s ac- 
cession to the throne. This is, according to its own 
' Lassen, Indisdio Alierlhumskunde, ii. IS. 
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slio'iving, a mere cjiisodc in agliost story', and had to 
lie inserted in order to connect Katyayana’s story 
with other fables of the Katha-sarit-.-^agara. Ihit 
there still remains this one fact, however slender it 
may appear, that as late as the twelfth century A.n., 
the popular tradition of the Brahmans connected the 
famous grammarians Tvatyayanaand PiininiAvith tliat 
period of their history which immediately 2 )receded 
tlie rise of Chaiidragupta and liis S/idra dvnasty ; and 
this, from an Muropcan point of view, we must jdace 
in the sccimd luilf of the fourth century n.c. 

4’he ^ple^tion now arisc=^, can this conjectur.il datt*, 
assigned to Katj ayana. lie strengthened hy additional 
evidence? Professor Billitliiigk thought that this 
was possible ; and ho endeavoured to sliow that the 
great Commentary of J\itanjali_, whieli embraces both 
the A*art(iktis of Katyuyana and the Sutras of Panini, 
was known in tin? middle of the second century B.c. 
It is said in the historyof Kashmir, that Ah!iiman\'u, 
tlie king of Ka-dimir, -eiit for lirahmans to teach tin- 
jMahahhushva in his kingihan. Aljliimanyu, it is true, 
did not reign, as Prol'c.’rsor Bbhtlingk supposed, in 
the second century n.c , hut, as has been pnwed from 
coins by Professor La^sen, in the first ceiitury A.n. 
But even thus this argument is important. In the 
history of Indian literature dates are mostly so pre- 
^.■'carions that a confirination even within a century or 
two is not to be despised. The fact that Patanjali’s 
immense commentary on Panini and Xatyfiyana had 
become so famous as to be imported by royal autho- 
rity into Kashmir in the first half of tlie first eeuturv 

' Accurr.iiip: to ill" sij’.if!]i'ni I!ii it v..i- Mi l 

not Naiiila, ’i\lio-e corp-o v. n .iiiiiii'ite-I. A-. ll- p. 107. 
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A.D., shows at least that Ave cannot be very far wrong 
in placing the composition of the original grammar 
and of the supplementary rules of Kiityayana on the 
threshold of the third century b.c. At Avhat time 
the INIahabhashya Avas first composed it is impossible to 
say. Patanjali, the author of the Great •Commentary, 
s sometimes identified Avith Pingala ; and on this vieA\', 
IS Pingala is called the younger brother, or at least 
the descendant of Panini^, it might be supposed that 
the original composition of the Mahabh^shya belonged 
to the third century. But the identity of Pingala 
ind Patanjali is far from probable, and it AV'ould be 
rash to use it as a foundation for other calculations. 

It Avill readily be seen hoAv entirely hypothetical 
all these arguments are. If they possess any force 
it is this, that in spite of the conflicting statements 
of Brahmanical, Buddhist, and European scholars, 
nothing has been brought forward as yet that Avould 
render the date here assigned to K&,ty^yana impos- 
sible. iXay more; — if Ave place Kiitytlyana in the 
second half of the fourth century, Asval^yana, the 
predecessor of Katyayana, about 350, and Saunaka, 
the teacher of Asvalayana, about 400 ; and if then, 
considering the Arriters of Sutras anterior to Saunaka 
and posterior to Katyayana, we extend the limits of 
the Sautra period of* literature from GOO to 200, aa^c 
are still able to say, that there is no fact in Idstory 
or literature that Acould interfere with such an ar- 
rangement. As an experiment, therefore, though as 
no more than an experiment, Ave propose to fix the 

years 600 and 200 b.c. as the limits of that age 

« 

> Shaclgurusishya : fT^IT ^ 
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during which the Brahniaiiic literatiu’e was carried on 
in the strange style of Sutras. 

In order to try the strength of our supposition we 
shall ourselves attempt the tirst attack upon it. 

There is a work called the Unadi-sutras, which, as 
it is quoted under this name by Panini, must have 
existed previous to his time. The author is not 
known. Among the words the formation of which 
is taught in the Unadi-sutras', wc find (iii. 140) dl- 
narah^ a golden ornament ; (iii. 2) Jinnh, synony- 
mous with Arhat, a Buddhist saint ; (iv. 1<S4) th'i- 
tam, a golden diadem; (iii. 25) stfipah, a pile of 
earth. 

The first of these ivords, dhuhri, is derived by the 
author of the Unadi-sutras from a Sanskrit root, dhi. 
By other grammarians it is derived from dhia, poor, 
and ri, to go, what goes or is given to the poor. It 
is used sometimes in the sense of ornaments and seals 
of gold. These derivations, however, are clearly fan- 
ciful, and the Sanskrit d'mara is in reality the Latin 
denarius.- Now, if Panini lived in tlie middle of the 
fourth century B.C., and if tlie Unadi-sutras were an- 
terior to Panini, how could tliis Homan word have 
found its way into the Unadi-sxitras ? Tlie word de- 

* A new and more correct edition of tiie Unadi-sutras lias lately 
been publi.-hed by Dr. Aufreclit, Bonn, 18.59. 

- J. Prinsep says : “ The Roman denarius, from which Dinar 
was derived, was itself of silver, while the Persian Dirhem (a 
silver coin) represents the Dr.achma, cr dram weight, of the 
Greeks. The weight allowed to the Dinar of 32 ratis, or (14 
gr.ains, agrees so closely with the Roman and Greek unit of CO 
grains, that it- idi-ntity cannot be doubtcil, especially when wc have 
before U 3 the actual gold coins of Chandragupfa ( ?) Olidrachmas), 
weighing from 12(' to I.IO giains, and iiidiibitahly co[iied from 
Greek original-, in device a.- well a- wciixht." 

. a .3 
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nariu-’i is not of so late a date in India as is p'encmliy 
supposed. Yet the earliest document where it occurs 
is the Sanchi inscription Xo. llurnoul’ remarked 
that he never found tlie word tl/rn'i/'a used in vhat lie 
considered tlie ancient Jluddliist Sutras. It occurs 
in the Avadann-Aataka, and in tlie Divyavadana. It 
would seem to follow, therefore, either that tlie Unu- 
di-sutras and Pauini must he placed later than Chan- 
dragupta, or that the Sutra in which this word is 
explained is spurious. It would not bo right to 
adopt the latter supposition -without showing some 
cause for it. It is well known that in a literature 
which is chiefly preserved by oral tradition, correc- 
tions and additions are more easily admitted than in 
woi’ks existing in 318. The ancient literature of 
India was continually learnt by heart ; and even at 
the present day, wh.en 3ISS. have become so common, 
some of its more sacred portions must still be ac- 
quired by the pupil from the mouth of a teacher, and 
not from 3ISS. If new words, therefore, had been 
added to the language of India after the first com- 
position of the Unadi-sutras, there would be nothing 
surprising in a Sutra being added to explain such 
words. Happil}', however, we are not left in this 
instance to mere liypothesis. Ujjvaladatta, the 
author of a commentary on the Unadi-sutras, forms 
a favourable Gxcc[)tion to most Sanskrit commen- 
tators, in so far as he gives us in his Commentary 
some critical remarks on the readings of 3ISS. which 
he consulted. He states in his introduction that he had 
consulted old 3ISS. and commentaries, and he evi- 
dently feels conscious of the merit of his work, when 

' Jouvnal A. S. B., vol. vi. p. l.-jo. Notos on the fappImiV-j 
>'l the iii'Criptions from Sanchi near Bliilsa, by James Piin-cp. 
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lie says, “ If anybody, after having studied this coiu- 
inentary of mine, siijiprcs.ses niy name in order to 
put forth his oaii po'.ver, his virtuous deeds will 
perish. Now in his remarks on our Sutra, Ujjvala- 
datta sa 3 ’s, “ Dinara means a gold ornament, but this 
Sutra is not to be found in the Siitivritti and Deva- 
vritti.”- If, therefore, the presence of tliis word in 
the Unadi-sutras would have overtlirown our calcu- 
lations as to the age of Piinini and his predecessor 
who wrote the Sutras, the absence of it except in one 
Sutra, which is proved to be of later date, must serve 
to conlirm our opinion. Cosnias lndico[)leustes re- 
marked that the Unman denarius was received all 
over the world ; and how the denarius came to mean 
in India a gold ornament wc may learn from a pas- 
sage in the “ Life of iMahavira.”-* There it is said 
that a lady had around her neck a string of grains and 
golden dinars, and SteveiDon adds that the Custom 
of stringing coins togethei-, and adorning with them 
children esp-ecially, is still very common in India. 

That Ujjvaladatta may lie depended upon when ho 
makes such statements with regard to i\lSS. or com- 
mentaries, collated by himself, can bo proved by 
another instance. Jn the Unadi-sutras IV. LSI, we 
read: “ kritrikripibhyah kiian.” Out of the three 
words of -which the etymoh)gy is given in this Sutra, 
water, and 7vV/7um, a crest, are known as 
ancient words. The former occurs in the Gana 
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nariuff is not ot' so late a date in India as is gonerally 
supposed. Yet the earliest document wlierc it occurs 
is tlic Sanclii in.scription Xo. lUirnouf remarked 
that he never found tlie word iVirn'ira used in v>hat ho 
considered the ancient luiddhist Sutras. It occurs 
ill the Avaihiiia-hitaba, and in the Divvavadiiiia. It 
v.'ould seem to follow, thcrefoi'e, either that the Una- 
di-sutras and raiiini must be idacecl later than Chau- 
dragupta, or that tlie Sutra in which this word is 
explained is spurious. It would not be right to 
adopt the latter supposition without sliowing some 
cause for it. It is well known that in a literature 
which is chiefly preserved by oral tradition, correc- 
tions and additions are more easily admitted than in 
works existing in MS. The ancient literature of 
India was continually learnt by heart ; and even at 
the piresent day, when .MSS. have become so common, 
some of its more s icred portions must still be ac- 
quired by the pupil from the mouth of a teacher, and 
not from MSS. If new words, therefore, had been 
added to the laiignas^e of India after the first com- 
position of the Unadi-siitras, there w’ould be nothing 
surprising in a Sutra being added to explain such 
words. Happily, however, we are not left in this 
instance to mere hypothesis. Ujjvaladatta, the 
author of a commentary on the Unadi-sutras, forms 
a fhvoiirahle exception to most Sanskrit commen- 
tators, in so far as he gives us in his Commentary 
some critical remarks on the readings of ^ISS. which 
he consulted. He states in his introduction that he had 
consulted old MSS. and commentaries, and he evi- 
dently feels conscious of the merit of his work, when 

’ Joir. nal A. S. B., vol. vi. p. 4.>5. Notes on tlie fiio.simi!i i 
1^4 the in'oriptions from Sanchi near BliiUa, l)y James Piin^i p. 
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he says, “ If anybody, after having studied this coin- 
ineutary of mine, suppresses my name in order to 
put forth his own pov.'or, his virtuous deeds ivill 
perish.”- Xow in Ids remarks on our Sutra, Jdjjvala- 
datta says, “Dinara means a gold ornament, but this 
Sutra is not to be found in the Siitivritti and Deva- 
vritti.”- If, therefore, the pre.sence of this word in 
the Uiifldi-shtras would have overtlirown our calcu- 
lations as to the age of Pauini and his predecessor 
who wrote the Sutras, tlie absence of it except in one 
Sutra, which is proved to be of later date, must serve 
to confirm our opinion. Co.smas Indicopleustes re- 
marked that the Koman denarius was received all 
over the ^vo^ld ; and how the denarius came to mean 
in India a gold ornament we may learn from a pas- 
sage in the “ Life of Mahavira.”-* There it is said 
that a lady had around her neck a string of grains and 
yolclen dinars, and Stevenson adds that the Custom 
of stringing coins together, and adorning with them 
children especially, is still very common in India. 

That Ujjvaludatta may be depended upon Avheii he 
makes such statements with regard to MSS. or com- 
mentaries, collated by himself, can be proved by 
another instance. In the L'nadi-sutras IV. 181, we 
read: “ kritrikripibhyah kiKiu.” Out of the three 
AYOrds of wiiich the etymology is given in this Sutra, 
water, and kirifun}, a crest, are known as 
ancient words. The former occurs in the Gana 

- ^ 5T 

■* Ka!pa-siitra, tran?liif"il Uy SIuvcU'I'M. p. It. 
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JvripaiEiai (Pan. VIII. 2. 18. 1.); the otlier in the 
Gana arclclharchadi. The third word, however, ti/ita, 
a tiara, has never been metwitli in works previous to 
Panini. Xow, with regard to this word, P'jjv’aladatta 
observes that it is left out in the Xyasa.^ The au- 
thority of this work, a commentary by Jinendra 
on the Kasikuvritti, would, by itself, be hardly of 
sufficient weight ; but on referring to the VS. of 
Mahabhiishya at the Bodleian Library, I find that 
there also the Sutra is quoted exactly as Ljjva- 
ladatta said, i. e. without the root from which tirUa 
is derived. Having thus found Ujjvaladatta trust- 
worthy and accurate in his critical remarks, we feel 
inclined to accept his word, even where we cannot 
control him, or where the presence of certain words 
in the Sutras might be explained without having 
recourse to later interpolations. Thus stiipah, which 
occurs* III. 25, might be explained as simply meaning 
a heap of earth. Nay, it is a word which, in its more 
general sense, is found in the Veda. Yet the most 
common meaning of stupa is a Buddhist monument, 
and as we are told by Ujjvala, that this word does 
not occur in the Sativritti, and that in the Sarvasva 
it is derived in a different manner, we can have little 
doubt ‘that it was not added till after the general 

* fV ’51 : (qi'’ ■c. \f=.) ssirq ifgifqwr 

Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 40, mentions this work in 
his list of Sanskrit grammars: “Nyasa or Kaiika vritti pan- 
jika by Jinendra : another expo.=ition of the Kasika vritti, with 
explanatory notes by Eakshita.” He adds, however, with his 
usual caution : “ I state this -with some distrust, not having yet 
seen the book. The Nyasa is universally cited ; and the Bo- 
dhinyasa is frequently so. Vopadeva’s Kavyakamadhenu quotes 
the Nyasa of Jinendra and that of Jinendrabuddhi.” 
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spreading of Buddhism and the erection of Topes in 
India ; a negative argument vlilch gives additional 
strength to the supposition that the original Unadi- 
siitras were composed before tliat period.' 

To add one more instance. In all the editions 
of the Unadi-sutras, Jina occurs as the name of 
the founder of a Bauddha sect. As many scholars 
have assigned to Jina and the Jains a very modern 
date, the presence of tliis name might seem to throw 
considerable doubt on the antiqiuty ascribed to the 
Unadi-sutras, In a passage of Sayana, however (Rv. 
i. 61. 4.), where he has occasion to quote the Sutra 
containing, among other words, the etymology of 
Jina, all the ^ISS. omit the root from Avhich Jina is 
said to be derived. It is equally omitted in Nrisinha’s 
Svaramanjari. 

The test which has thus been applied to our chrono- 
logical arrangement of the Sutra literature in general, 
in the case of the Unfidi-sutras, so far from invali- 
dating, has rather strengthened our argument f<n’ 
placing the Avholc literature of the Sutras, at least of 
those which are connected with the Vedas, betAveen 
the years GOO a nd 200 b.c. t 


PAnisisriTAS. 

her e is one class of Avorks Avliich must be men- 
tioned before avc leave the Sutra period, the so-called 
I’ari'sislitas, They are evidently later than the Sutras, 
and their A'ery name, Uaralipomena, marks their 
secondary importance. They have, hoAA-ever, a cha- 
racter of their own, and they represent a distinct' 
period of Hindu literature, Avhich, though it is of 

' The Avord stupa <10(‘S not oomir in Piiiiini nr tlic (taunpatlia. 
Suvana to IIa’. i. 24. 7. <io’'s not ipiotc tlio t 'uadi-sutra. but de- 
rives stupa from a root =ty:ii, affix pa. 
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less interest to tlie student, and though it sliows clear 
traces of intellectual and literary degeneracy, is not 
on that account to be overlooked by the liisturian. 
Some of the more substantial Panii^htas profess to 
be composed by authors whose names belong to the 
Sutra period. Thus Saunaka is called the author of 
the Charanavyuha by the commentator of Piiraskara’s 
Grihya-sutras, Pama-krishna' (MS. E.I.IL 440. 577. 
912.) ; a writer no doubt quite untrustworthy where 
be gives his own opinions, but yet of some import- 
ance where he quotes the opinions of others. Ka- 
tyayana is cj[uoted as the author of the Chhandoga- 
pari»ishta.“ The same KuEika, who is known as the 
author of the Sutras for the Arharvana, is mentioned 
as the author of the Atharvana-pariHslihis also. 
Other Pari&ishta.s, though not ascribed to Xatyfiyana, 
are .said to be composed in accordance with his opi- 
nions.® Tgain, while the Grihya-sutras of the 
Chhandogas are acknowledged as the work of Go- 
bhila, a Pari&ishta on the same subject is ascribed to ^ 
the son of Gobhila.*^ The names of 6aunaka and j 
Ivatyayana are frequently invoked at the beginning 
or end of these works, and tliough some of them 
appear to us simply useless and insipid, it is not to b(^ 

3 MS. BoJl. \V. 510. 

^11 ^TfgT^iHflriTTrmii 

^ MS. BoJl. W. 501, 5ITTI 

sj 
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denied that others contain information -whieli we 
should look for in vain in the Sutras. Their style is 
less concise than that of the Sutras. The simple 
Anushtubh Sloka preponderates, and the metre is 
more rerrular than that of the ttenniue .Vnushtubh 

o ^ O 

compositions of Saunaka. Their .style resembles that 
of the Biirhaddaivata and Rig-vid liana, works ori- 
ginally composed by Saunaka, l>ut handed down to 
us, as it would seem, in a more modern form. But 
on the other side the BariTmhias have not yet tiillen 
into that monotonous uniformity which we hud in 
works like the dlunava-dharmaTastra, the I’addhatis, 
or the later Puranas ; and passages from them arc 
literally quoted in the Puranas. 1 he Pari.dslilas, 
therefore, may be considered the very last outskirts^ 
of Yedic literature, but they are ATdic in tlieir cha- 
racter, and it would be difficult to account for their 
origin at any time except the ex[)iring' moments ot 
the Vedic age. 

The fullowiilg’ argument may serve to confirm the 
favourable view whicli I take ot some ot the Pari- 
Aislitas. P>esido3 the aISS. of the Charaiiavyi'dia, 
there is a printed edition of it in lh\;a llaelhakanta 
Deva’s Sabdakalpadruma. This printed text is evi- 
dently taken from more modern It quotes seven- 

teen instead of lifteen Sakhas or the ^ ajasaneyins ; 
whereas tlie original number of lifteen is confirmed by 
our iMSS. of the Charanavyhha, by the Pratijna-pari- 
Tishta. and even b\' so late a work as the^' ishnu purana 
(p. 2!^1.). We may' therefore suppose tliat at the 
time when the Pari.-ishta, ealhid the Cliaranavyidia, 
was orurmally' conqio-od, these two adilitmmd .-md.a-’ 
did not vet exist. Now one of tliem is the .-sAkha i-f 
the Katvavanivas. a Sakha like many of those men- 
tioned in the Pmau.i . f'li'ided "ii >uiias, not on 
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Brahraanas. The fact, therefore, of this modern JSakha 
not bein^ mentioned in the original Charanavyidia 
serves as an indication that at the time of the original 
composition of that Parisishta sufficient time had not 
yet elapsed to give to Katyayana the celebrity of 
being the founder of a new Sakha. On the other hand| 
it should be stated that Panini does not seem to have* 
known literary works called Parisishtas.^ 

The number of PariPishtas is frequently stated at 
dghteen. This may have been their number at some 
time, or for one particular Yeda, but it is now 
considerably exceeded. The Charanavyiiha, itself a 
Parisishta, gives the same number ; but it seems to 
speak of the Parisishtas of the Yajur-veda only. There 
is a collection of Parisishtas for each Yeda. AYorks, 
such as the Bahvricha-parisishta, ^ankhayana-pari- 
sishta, Asvalayana-grihya-parisishta, must be ascribed 
to the Rig-veda. One MS. (Bodl, 466.) contains a 
collection of Parisishtas which belong to the Sama- 
veda. At the end of the first treatise it is said : “ iti 
Siimaghnam chhandah samaptam,” “here end the 
metres of the Sama-singers.”" Otlier treatises be- 
gin with the invocation, “ Xamali Samavedaya.” The 
second is called Kratu-saiigraha'’, on sacrifices ; the 
third,- Yiniyoga-sangraha, on the employment of 
hymns; the fourtii, Somotpattih, on the origin of 
Soma. The fifth and sixth treatises contain the index 
to the Archika of the Siima-veda after the Naigeyu- 
sakliii. As no pointed allusions to other Yedas occur 

* Parisishta occurs only as .a pratyudaharaiia in Pan. iv. 1. 48, 
but it is used there as a feminine, and in quite a- different sense. 

^ It is also called chhandasam vichayab, and contains quotations 
from the Tandya-brahmuna, Pingala, the Nidana, and Uktha-siistra. 

* Tlie Kratu-sangraha and Viniyoga-sangraha are frequently 
quoted hy Sayana in his commentary on the Tiindyabrahmaua 
in elueidation of ob.scure jia-sages. (liiilder.) 
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ill these tracts, the whole collection of these Parl- 
sishtas may be classed as Sama-veda literature. The 
Chhaudoga-pariiishta, however, which is commoiily 
ascribed to Katyayana, is not found in tliis i\IS. The 
Parisishtas of the Yajur-veda are enumerated in the 
Charaiiavyuha, and will have to be examined presently. 
Those of the Atharvana are estimated by Professor 
AVeber at seventy-foui"’, and are said to be written 
in the form of dialogues, in a st\le similar to that 
of the Puranas, and sometimes, we arc told, agreeing 
literally with chapters of the astrological Sanhitas. 

According to the Charanavyhha' the following arc 
the eighteen Parisishtas of the Yajui‘-vtda : 

1. The Yupalakshanam ; according to A'yasa’s 
Charaiiavyiiha, the Upajyotisham. 

2. The Chhagalakshanani ; Mangalalakshanam, 
(A^yasa). 

3. The Pratijna ; Pratijnanuvakyam ? (A'yasa). 

4. The Auuvakasankhya ; Parisankhya (A'yasa). 

5. The Charanavyuhah ; Charanavyuliah (Vyiisa). 

6. The i^raddhakalpali ; i^raddhakalpah (A'yasa). 

7. The iSulvikanl or Sulvani. 

8. The Parshadam. 

1 According to a passage in the Charanavyuha, belonging to the 
Atharvana, the number of the Kau.tikoktani rarijishuiiii would 
amount to 70. 

2 Besides the MS. of the E. I. H., and collations of some of the 
MSS. at Berlin, I have used the printed edition of the Charana- 
vyuha in Radhakunta’s Sanskrit Encyclopoadia. The MSS. differ 
so much that it would be hazardous to correct the one by the 
other. They probably represent different versions of the same 
te.xt. The name of the author varies likewise. Sometimes he is 
railed Saunaka, sorncthn'-s Ivityayana, and in Rudhakunta’s edi- 
tion, Vja.sa. Tim last is perhaps, meant for tlie, same whom we 
found menLioned before a- the author of a C’omuK’ntary on Ratan- 
jali's Yoga. Tlie text has since been puhli-in d by I’ruf. Weber. 
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9. The Riiryajunshi. 

10. The Ishiakapuriumii). 

11. The Pravaradhyayah ; Pravavadliayah (Yyasa, 
Xo. 7.) 

12. The Uktlia-Xistrain ; J^astram (Yyusa, Xo. 8.) 

13. The Kratusankhya ; Kratu (Yyiisa, Xo. 9). 

14. The Xigamah ; Againah (Yyasa, Xo. 10). 

15. The Yajnapui'sve or parAvam ; Yajnam (Yyasa, 
Xo. 11); Parbvau (Yyasa, Xo. 12). 

16. The Hautrakam; Hautrakara (Yyasa, Xo. 13). 

17. The Prasavotthanam ; Pasavah (Yyhsa, Xo. 
14) ; Pkthani, (Yyasa, Xo. 15). 

18. The Kurmalakshanain ; Kurmalakshanam, 
(Yyasa, X"o. 16). 

A similar order has evidently been followecb in a 
collection of the PariPishtas, forming part of I’rofessor 
lYilson's ^■aluablo collection of MSS., now deposited 
in the Bodleian Library. The 3IS., however, is 
incomplete, and seems to have been copied by a 
person ignorant of Sanskrit from another MS., the 
leaves of which had been in confusion. Most of the 
3ISS. of these Parisishtas are carelessly copied, whereas 
the MSS. of the Sutras are generally in excellent 
condition. The MSS. which Baja Iladhalctintadeva 
used seem to have I'ceii in an equally bad state, if 
wc may judge from the various readings which he 
occasionally mentions,' But although the Bodleian 
MS. leaves much to desire, it serves at least to support 
the authenticity of the titles given in the IMS. of the 
Charanavyuha against the blunders of the printed 
text. 4Ye find there: 


' For instance trra:i instead of XJf- 
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1. The YupalakshaiiariT, a short treatise on the 
manner of preparinp: the sacrificial post. 

2. The Chhi'igalakshanam-, on animals fit for sacri- 
fice. 

3. The Pratijna.^ It begins with giving some defi- 
nitions of sacrificial terms, but breaks oif with the 
fourth leaf, whereas the Pravariulhyaya (No. 11) had 
already been commenced on the third, and is after- 
wards carried on on the fifth leaf. Thus we lose from 
the fourth to the eleventh Pariiishta, whicli formed 
part of the original MS. if we may judge from the fact 
that the Pravaradhyaya is here also called the eleventh 
Parisishpa. 

4. Tlie Auuvakasankhya exists in IMS. K.I.II. 905. 

5. The Charanavyuhah is found in numerous copies. 

6. The Siaddhakalpali c.xists in MS. E.I.II. 1201, 
and MS. Chambers 66. It is there ascribed to Katya- 
yana. There is also among tlio Chamliers MSS. at 
Perlin (292 — 294) a Sraddha-kalpa-bhashya ascribed 
to Gobhila. 

7. The Sulvikaiii arc found in MS. Chambers 66, 
and a Sulvadipika, MS. E.I.II. 167S. 

8. The Parsliadam. This mu.A not be mistaken 
fur a Prati.hikhya, nor -would it be right to cull the 
Pratiiakhyas Puriiishtas. The Panshada is a much 
smaller work, as may be seen from a MS. in tlie 
Iloyal Library at Berlin, Chambers 378. 

9. The Rigyajunshi is the only Pari.Cishta that can- 
not be verified in MS. ; there is no reason for sup- 
posing that it was an Anukramaui either of the 
A'ajur-veda or Kig-veda.- 

lU. The Isbtakapur.anam has been preserved in 

‘ AIS. t'huDihcr.-, lit). 

- .MS. Ciitiuibi.-r-. liii. 

t'iiliffl T’ri'niMiiliM.itMini.nTn in (iU. 



}iIS. Cliainbuvs .TsO, with a coinmciitarv hy Kai-ka, 
and in MS. (Jhuml)ors 392, with a couimtntary by 
Yujnikadcva. 

11. The Pi'avarudhyuyah is found again in our own 
klS., and is followed by a small ti'act, the Gotranir- 
nayah. The seven principal Pravaras are those of 
the lihrigus, Angiras, Visvainitras, Vasishthas, Kasya- 
pas, Atris, and Agastis. The eight founders of Gotras 
or families are Jamadagni, BharadvAja, YiMnlmitra, 
Atri, Gautama, Vasishtha, Kasyapa and Agastya.^ 
The whole treatise, of which more hereafter, is 
ascribed to Katyayana.^ 

12. The Uktha-s4stram is found in our MS. So is 

13. The Kratusankhy4, which gives an enumeration 
of the principal sacrifices. 

14. The Nigarna-parisishta is the last in our MS. / 
It contains a number of Yedic words with their ex- ' 
planations, and forms a useful aj^pendix to Yaska’s 
A'irukta. It alludes not only to the four castes, but 
the names of the mixed castes also, according to the 
Anuloma and Pratiloma order, are mentioned. 

The four last Pari^ishtas are wanting in our MS. 

The fifteenth, however, the Y’ajnapar&vam is found 
in MS. E.I.H. 1729, Chambers, 358; the sixteenth, 
the Hautrakam, exists with a commentary in MS. 
Chambers C69. The two last Parisishtas have not 
yet been met with in MS., but we may probably 

" qrTrifr4i-i[^<riifiV fqqrqrt f^rf^rng^iTi 
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form some idea of the last, the Kunnalakshanam, from 
some ehapters of ^"aral^amihil•a’.s llriluitsauhita, where 
Ave find botli a ]\iirmavibha;:ah and a Kurmala- 
kshanam, the last being there followed by a ehapler, 
called by the same name as the second Parisislipi, 
Ciihagalaksluiuam. 1 

Although there is little of real importance to be 
learned from these Parisisht-as, the fact of their exist- 
\ once is important in the history of the progress and 
I decay of the Hindu mind. As in the first or Chliaiidas 
jieriod, Ave see the Aryan settlers of India giving free 
utterance to tlieir thoughts and feelings, and thus 
creating unconsciously a Avhole Avorld of religious, 
moral, and political ideas ; as we had them again 
dui’itig the second or Mantra period, carefully collect- 
ing their harvest ; and during the tliird or Prfilnnana 
period busily occupied in systematising and interpret- 
ing tlie strains of tlieir forefathers, Avliicli had already 
become unintelligible and sacred ; as in the fourth or 
Siitra period avc see their A\hole energy employed in 
simplifying the complicated system of the theology and 
the ceremonial of the Prahmauas; so we shall Iuia'c to 
recon'uise In these I’ari&ishtas anew iiliase of the Indian 
mind, marked by a distinct character, Avliieh must 
admit of historical explanation. The object of the 
Parisishtas is to .supply information on theological or 
-hcremoiiial points Avhich had been passed over in the 
Sutras, most likely because they Avere not deemed of 
sufficient importance, or because they Avere supposed 
to be Avell known to those more immediately concerned. 
But Avhat most distinguishes the Parisishtas from the 
Sutras is this, that they treat everything in a popular 
and suiierfieial manner; as if tlie time Ava-gone, \shen 
.students Avould spend ten or tAventy years of their lives 

s 
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in fatlioining the mysteries and mastering the intrica- 
cies of the Braliraana literature. A party cliiven to 
such publications as the Parisishtas, is a party figliting 
a losing battle. We see no longer that self-compla- 
cent spirit which pervades the Brahmanas. The 
authors of the Brfdimanas felt that whatever they 
said must be believed, whatever they ordained must 
be obeyed. They are frightened by no absurdity, and 
the wmrd “ impossible ” seems to have been banished 

from their dictionarv. In the Sutras we see that a 

») 

change has taken place. Their authors seem to feel 
that the public which they address will no longer 
listen to endless theological swaggering. There may 
have been deep wisdom in the Brahmanas, and their 
authors may have sincerely believed in all they said ; 
but they evidently calculated on a submissiveness 
on the part of their pupils or readers, which only 
exi.sts in countries domineered over byjji'iests or pro- 
fessors. The authors of the Sutras have learned that 
people will not listen to wisdom unless it is clothed in 
a garb of clear argument and communicated in in- 
telligible language. Their works contain all that is 
essential in the Brhhmanas, but they give it in a 
practical, concise and definite form. These w'orks 
were written at a time when the Brahmans were 
fighting their first battles against the popular doctrines 
of Buddha. They wmre not yet afraid. Their lan- 
guage is firm, though it is no longer inllated. 
“ Buddhism,” as Burnouf says,^ “ soon grew into a 
system of easy devotion, and found numerous recruits 
among those Avho were frightened b}' the difficulties 
of Brahmanical science. At the same time that 


y 


' Burnouf, Introduction ii I’Histoire du Buddliisme. Rotli, 
Abliandlungen, p. 22. 
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BuJdlilsin attracted tlieiffiioraut anioiia' the liralimani^, 
it received with open arms the poor and the miserable 
of all classes.” It was to remove, or at least to sim- 
]>lify, the difficulties of their teachini,^ that men like 
Saunaka and Katyayana ado])ted the novel style of 
the Sutras. Such changes in the sacred literature of 
a jwople are not made without an object, and the ob- 
ject of the Sutras, as di.stinct from that of the Brah- 
manas, could be no other than to offer practical 
manuals to those who werQ discouraged by too elabo- 
rate treatises, and who had found a shorter way to 
salvation opened to them by the heretical preaching 
of Buddha. After the Sutras there is no literature 
of a purely A’edic character except the PariMshlas. 
Tliey still presuppose the laws of the Sutras and the 
faith of the Brahmanas. There is as yet no trace of 
any definite supremacy being accorded to Siva or 
Vislinu or Brahman. New gods, however, are men- 
tioned ; vulgar or i)0[)ular ceremonies are alluded to. 
The castes have become more marked and multiijlied. 
The whole intellectual atmo-'phere is still ^ edic, and 
the Yedic ceremonial, the A'edic theology, the A edic 
language seem still to absorb the thoughts of the 
authors of the Bariii^htas. Any small matter tluit 
had been overlooked by the authors of the Sutras is 
noted down as a matter of grave importance. Subjects 
on which general instructions were formerly con- 
sidered sufficient, are now treated in special treatises, 
intended for men who Avould no longer take the 
trouble of reading the whole system of the Bi’ah- 
manic ceremonial. The teclmical and severe lan- 
r>'u;n>'c of the Sutras was exchaimed for a free and 
easy style, whether in jjrose or metre ; and liowevc.r 
near in time the Brahmr.ns may pktee the authors of 
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the Sutras aiul some of the I’aniishtas, certain it is 
tliat no man -who had mastered the Sutra style would 
ever have condescended to employ the slovenly dic- 
tion of the Parisishtas. Tlio change in the position 
and the characters of the Brahmans, such as we find 
them in the Sutras, and such as we find them again 
in the Paribishpas, has been rapid and decisive. The 
men who could write such works were aware of their 
own weakness, and had probably suffered many de- 
feats. The world around .them was moving in a new 
direction, and tlie old Vedic age died away in im- 
potent twaddle./ 

Considerations like these, in addition to what we 
found before in inquiring into the age of Katyayana, 
tend to fix the Sutra period, as a phase in the literary 
liistory of India, as about contemporaneous with the 
first rise of Buddhism ; and they would lead us to 
recognise in the Pari.Vishtas the exponents of a later 
age, that had witnessed the triumphs of Buddhisnn 
and the temporary decay of Brahmanic learning and* 
power. The real political tiiurnph of Buddhism dates 
from Asoka and his council, about the middle of the 
third century n.c., and while most of the Vedic Sutras 
belong to this and the preceding centuries, none of 
the Pari&ishtas were probably written before that time. 

Betore the Council of Pataliputra the Buddhists 
place, indeed, dOO years of Buddhist history, but that 
history was clearl}' sup[)lied from their own heads and 
not from authentic documents. Buddhism, up to the 
time of Asoka, was but one out of many sects esta- 
blished in India. There had been as yet no schism, 
but only controversy, such as we find in the Brah- 
manas themselves between different schools and par- 
ties. d liere Avere as yet no Brahmans as opposed to 
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Jjuddliists, in tiie later sense of the tvord. Xo separa- 
tion had as yet taken place, and the greatest reformers 
at the time of Buddha ^Yere reforming Brahmans. This 
is ackno^yledged in the Buddhist writings, thoimh 
they probably M'ere not Avritten doMUi before A>oka’s 
Council. But even then Buddha is represented as 
the pupil of the Brahmans, and no slur is cast on the 
gods and the songs of the Veda. Buddha, according 
to his own canonical biographer, learned the Big- 
veda and was a proficient in all the branches of 
Brahmanic lore. His ])U[)ils ■were many of them 
Brahmans, and no hostile feeling against the Brah- 
mans finds utterance in the Buddhist Canon. This 
forms a .striking contrast tvith the sacred literature of 
the Jains. The Jains, though suppo.sed to have made 
their peace tvith the Brahmans, yet in their sacred 
works, written fotvards the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury A. D., treat their opponents with marked disrespect. 
Their great hero Vahavira, though at first conceived 
by a Brahman woman, is removed from her womb 
and tran.sferred to the womij of a Kshatriya woman, 
for “surely,” as Sakko (Indra) says', “such a thing 
as this has never happened in past, happens not in 
present, nor -will happen in future time, that ati 
Arhat, a Chakravarti, a Baladeva, or a Vasudeva 
should be born in a low caste family, a servile family, • 
a degraded family, a poor family, a mean family, a 
beggar’s family, or a Brahman’s family; but, on the 
contrary, in all time, past, j^resent, and to come, an 
Arhat, a Chakravarti, a Vasudeva, receives birth in 
a noble family, an honourable family, a royal family, 
a Kshatriva family, as in the family of Ikshvaku, or 
the llarivania, or .some such family (jf |)ure descent.” 

‘ Kalpa— ntm. p. 
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>\i)W this is mere ])arty insolence, intclliuiljle in the 
titth century A.n., when the lirahnians, as a party, 
Avere re-estahlishimr tlieir hierarchical swav. Xothinir 

e_ ». O 

of the kind is to be found in the canonical books of the 
Buddliists. lluddlia had his opponents, and aa.ong 
them chiefly the Tirthakas ; but so had all eminent 
sages of whom avc read in the Brahmanas. But Buddha 
liad also his friends and followei’S, and they likewise 
Avere Brahmans and Rishis ; some of them accepted 
his doctrines, not excluding the abolition of caste, 
^^^^ddhisrn, in its original form, was only a modifica- 
tion of Brahmanism. It grew up slowly and imper- 
ceptibly, and its very founder could hardly have been 
aware of the final results of his doctrines. Before 
the time that Buddhism became a political poAver it 
had no history, no chronology, it hardly had a name. 
We hear notliing of Bauddhas in the Brahmanas, 
though Ave meet there Avith doctrines decidedly Bud- 
dhistic. The historical existence of Buddhism be- 
gins with Asoka, and the only AA'ay to fix the real 
date of Asoka is by connecting him AA’ith Chandra- 
■^gupta, his second predecessor, the Sandrocottus of 
the Greeks. To try to fix it according to the early 
Buddhist chronology AAOuld be as liopeless as fixing 
the date of Alexander according to the chronology of 
the Puranas. 

It is possible to discover in the decaying literature 
of Yedic Brahmanism the contemporaneous rise of a 
ncAV religion, of Buddhism. EA'ery attempt to go 
beyond, and to bring the chronology of the Buddhists 
and Brahmans into harmony has proved a failure. 
The reason, I believe, is obAdous. The Brahmans had 
a kind of A ague chronology in the different capitals of 
their country. They remembered the names of their 
kings, and they endeavoured to remember the years 
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of tlieir I'eigas. But to note the ycai* in which an 
individual, sucii as Gautama Sak\’asinha, was born, 
however famous he may have been in his own neigh- 
bourhood or even in more distant I’arisliads, would 
have entered as little into their thoughts as the 
Komans, or even the Jews, thought of preserving the 
date of the birth of Jesus before he had become the 
founder of a religion. Buddha’s immediate followers 
may have recollected and lianded down, by oral com- 
munication, the age at which Buddha died; the age 
of his disciples too may have been recollect(al, to- 
gether with the names of some local Bajas who 
patronised Buddlia and his friends ; but never, until 
the adoption of Buddhism as the state religion by 
Asoka, could there have been a?iy object in connect- 
ing tlie lives of Buddha and his disciples with the 
chronology of the Solar or Lunar Dynasties of India. 
■When, at the time of Asoka, it became necessary to 
give an account of the previous history ot Buddhism, 
the chronology then cidopted for tlie early centuries 
of that faith was necessarily of a purely theoretical 
kind. We possess more than one system ot Bud- 
dhist chronology, but none of them can be considered 
authentic with regard to the times previous to A.-oka, 
the second successor of Chandragupta. i'here is the 
system of the Southern Buddhists, framed in Ceylon; 
there are the various systems of the Northern Bud- 
dhists, prevalent in Nepal, Tibet, and China ; and the 
system of the Puranas, if system it can be called, in 
■which i§akya is made the father of his fother, and 
grandfather of his son. To try to find out which of 
these chronological systems is the mo>t plau>il)le 
seems u.■^ele^s, and it can only make confusion worse 
confounded if we attempt a combination of the 
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three. It lias been usual to prefer the chronology of 
Ceylon, 'wliicli places Buddha’s death in 543 b.c. 
But the principal argument in favour of this date is 
extremely weak. It is said that the fact of the Cey- 
lonese era being used as an era for practical purposes 
speaks in favour of its correctness. Tins may be 
true ■with regard to the times after the reign of 
Asoka. In historical times any era, however faliu- 
lous its beginning', will be practically useful ; but no 
conclusion can be drawn from this, its later use, as to 
the correctness of its beginning. As a conventional 
era, that of Ceylon may be retained, but until new 
evidence can be brought forward to substantiate the 
authenticity of the early history of Buddhism as told 
by the Ceylonese priests, it would be rash to use 
the dates of the Southern Buddhists as a corrective 
standard for those of the Northern Buddhists or of 
the Brahmans. Each of these chronological systems 
must be left to itself. They start from ditferent pre- 
mises, and necessarily arrive at different results. 
The Northern Buddhists founded their chronologv 
on a reported prophecy of Buddha, that “a thousand 
years after his death his doctrines would reach the 
Northern countries.”^ Buddhism was definitely in- 
troduced into China in the year 61 a.d. ; hence the 
Chinese fix the date of Buddha’s death about one thou- 
sand years anterior to the Christian era. The varia- 
tions of the date, according to different Chinese au- 
thorities, are not considerable, and may easily be 
explained by the uncertainty of the time at which 
Buddhism found its way successively into the various 
countries north of India, and at last into China. 

' Lassen, Indian Antiquities, ii. p. o8. Scliicfner, Melanges 
Asiutiques, i. 43(5. 
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]]csicles 050 or 949 b.c.', ■vvliicli are the usual dates 
assigned to Buddha’s death by Chinese authorities, 
we may mention the years 1130, 1045, 7G7, for cueli 
of which the same claim has been set up. 44ie 
year 1130 rests on the authority of Tchao-chi, as 
quoted by Matouanlin in the annals of tlie Sou'i." 
Bahian, also, seems to have known this date: for, 
according to his editor, he placed the death of Buddha 
tcrwards the beginning of the dynasty Tclieu, and 
this, according to Chinese chronology, took place in 
1122.^ In another place, however, I'ahian, speaking 
of the spreading of Buddliism t /wards tlie uortli, places 
this event 300 j'ears after Buddlia’s INirvana, or in 
tlie reign of the Ihnperor Bhing-Wang. As this cm- 
jieror reigned 770—720, Faliian would seem to liavc 
dated the Nirvana somewhere between 1070 and 
1020. The date 767 rests on the authority of Ma- 
touaidin.^ From Tibetan books no less than fourteen 
d.ites have been collected''; and tlie Chinese pilgrims 
who visited India found it inipos'^ible to fix on any 
one date as established on solid evidence. The li>tof 
the thirt^’-three Buddhist j/atriarchs, lirst published 
by Beinusat (Melanges Asiatiques. i. j). IFl), gives 
the date of their deaths from Chakia-movuii, who 
died 950 B.C., to Soui-neng, v.ho died 713 A.D., and 
bears, like everything Chinese, the character of the 
most exact chronological accuracy. The first link, 

' Lasson, ii. 52. Foucaux, Rgya Tchcr liol Pa, p. xi. 

- Foucaux, 1. c. note communicated by Stan. Jiilien. 

^ Xeuniann, Zeitsclirift fiir die Kuude des ^loigculanilc', ii. Il, ; 

Lassen, ii. 54. 

■* Foucaux, 1. c. According; (u Ivlapn/tli M/Uoimulin pl/o'i s 
Buddha fiSS to (iOb. 

C'oma. Tibi tan f.r/immar. )>. 1U9 — 201. '1 h y ari-; 2122, 21 1 1, 
2139, 2135, 1310, lobo, hs}. ss-j. sso, s;i7, 752, 053, 570, 510. 
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liowevei’, in this lonjx diain of patriarchs is of doubtful 
character, and the lifetime of Buddha, from 10:21) to 
950, rests only on his own prophecy, that a Millennium 
would elapse from his death to the conversion of 
China. If, therefore, Buddha was a true prophet he 
must have lived about 1000 b.c., and this date once 
established, everytliing- else had to give way before 
it. Thus Xagarjuna, called by the Chinese Xaga 
Koshuna, or Loung-chou, is placed in their own tradi- 
tional chronology, which they borrowed from the Bud- 
dhists in Xorthern India, 400 years after the Xirvaua.’ 
The Tibetans assign the same date to him.'^ In the 
list of the patriarchs, however, he occupies the four- 
teenth place, and dies 738 years after Buddha. The 
twelfth patriarcli. Mailing (Deva Bodhisatva), is tra- 
ditionally placed by the Chinese 300 years after 
Buddha. In the list of the jiatriarchs he dies 618 
years after the Xirvaiia. 

But if in this manner the starting-point of the 
Xorthern Buddhist chronology turns out to be merely 
hypothetical, based as it is on a prophecy of Buddha, 
it will be difficult to avoid the same conclusion with 
regard to the date assigned to Buddha’s death by the 
Buddhists of Ceylon and of Burmah and other coun- 
tries which received their canonical books from Cey- 
lon. The Ceylonese possess a trustworthy and intel- 
ligible chronology beginning with the year 161 b.c.^ 
Before that time their chronology is traditional, and 
full of absurdities. According to Professor Lassen, 
we ought to suppose that the Ceylonese, by some 


* Lassen, ii. oS. Biirnouf, Introduction, i. p. 350. n. 51. 

- As they place Vasumitra more than 400 after Buddija, the 
date for Nagarjuna ought to be about 450. 

Tumour, Examination of the Pali Buddliistical Annals, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vi. p. 721. 
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moans or otlior, wore in possofsion of the riglit date 
of Thidilha’s death; and us thoi’c w:\s a prophecy 
of Ikiddlia, that \’ija 3 ’a should land in Ceylon on the 
same clay on which he himself entered the Nirvana.' 
we are further asked to believe that the Ceylonese 
historians placed the founder of the Vijayan dynasty 
of Ceylon in the 3 'ear 543, in aceordance with their 
sacred chronology. We are not told, howevci’, 
through what channel the Cevlonose could have re- 
ceived tlieir information as to the exact date of 
Buddha’s death, and although Professor Lassen’s hc'- 
pothesis would be extremely convenient, and has 
been acrpnosccd in l)y most Sanskrit scholars, it 
would not he honest were we to conceal from our- 
selves or from others that the first and most impor- 
tant link in the Ceylonese, as well as in the Chinese 
chronology, is extremely weak. All we know for 
certain is, that the Ceylonese had an historical chro- 

' an-o, p. -46. Tlie Malievnn-a was wril'ii'n iu IVili by 

Jlabunuir.a. lie was a priest aiel iinck' ol kiii,Lr Dasenkilleya or 
Iltuitiispiia, who roigm.sl t'loni ,\-i>. I.IU to 477. Jl.ihiiiumia niailo ihc 
of earlier histories, and mentions among them the Dipavaiiea. 
This work, also called Malnivans-v, and written iu I’ali, is 't 

to be still in exiettneo, and c.irrics tin; liistorr to tlie reign ot 
nlabil'ena, wlio died i>. o02. Mabanania, though le; lived 
more than a Iiuinlred years after M ihasena’.s death, does not seem 
to liavr carried the Idstory much further. His work ends witli 
the account of Mahasena’s reign. It terminates with tlio 48th verse 
of the d“tli eiiaptcr of what is now knowm as tlie MaLav'ansa, and 
it i.s only from conjecture that Tumour, tlie editor and tran.slator 
of the first 38 chapters of the Jlaharan-a, a=cribes the end of 
the 37th, and the -whole of the 38ili chapter, to tlic pen of Ma- 
hanilma. Mahanuma's work was afterwards continued by dif- 
ferent write'r-. It now consi.-it.- of lOU ebapters. and curi ii the 
iiistory of Ceylon to tiie iniihlb; of the IStli rent-iry. He is 
like-wisc the autlior of a eomnn iitary on In'- own work, wbicb 
commentary ends at the IHtii v< rsC of the .>,lii ebaptei. 
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iiology after the year 161 B.c., that Is to sa}-, long 
before tlic Brahmans or BuJdliists of the North can 
show anything but tradition. If, then, the exact 
Ceylonese chronology begins with IGl n. c., it is but 
reasonable to suppose that there existed in Ceylon 
a traditional native chronology extending beyond 
that date ; and that, at all events, the first conquest 
of Ceylon, the establishment of the first dynasty, had 
some date, whether true or false, assigned to it in the 
annals of the country. Vijaya, the founder of the 
first dynasty, means Conquest, and such a person 
most likely never existed. But his name and fame 
belong to Ceylon ; and even the latest traditions have 
never connected him with the Buddhist dynasties of 
India. He is called in the Mahuvania, the son of 
Sinhabahu, the sovereign of Lala (supposed to be a 
subdivision of IMagaciha, near the Candaki river), and 
he is connected b}’ a miraculous genealogy with the 
kings of Banga (Bengal) and Kalinga (Northern 
Circars), but not with the Buddhist dynasties of 
Magadha. The only trace of Buddhism that can be 
discovered in the legends of Vijaya consists in the 
fact that his head, and the heads of his seven hundred 
companions, were shaved when they were sent adrift 
in a ship that was ultimately to bring them to Ceylon. 
But the author of the Hahavansa takes care to say 
that this shaving of their heads was part of the pun- 
ishment inflicted on Yijaya by his father, who, when 
asked by the people to execute his own son for num- 
berless acts of fraud and violence, preferred to send 
him and his companions adrift on the ocean, after their 
b.eads had been shaved. Supposing then that before 
Dushtagamani, i. e. before 161 n.c., the Ceylonese 
])ossessed a number of royal names, and that by as- 
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signing to each of them a more oi’ less fal)Lilou3 reign, 
they liacl arrived at the year 543 as the probable 
date of tlie Conquest, can well understand how, 
under the influence of the later Buddhists, exactly the 
satne thing took place in Ceylon which took place 
in China. Various temples in Ceylon had their le- 
gends, by which their first foundation was ascribed 
to Buddha himself. Hence the iMahavansa begins 
with relating three miraculous visits which Buddha, 
during his liretime, paid to CVqlon. At that time, 
hoAvever, it is said that Ceylon was still inhabited In' 
Yakshas. If thus the very earliest history of the 
island had been brought in connection with Buddha, 
it is but natural that some sanction of a similar kind 
should have been thought necessary with regard to 
the Conquest. A propliccy was, therefore, invented. 
“ The ruler of the world, Buddha,” so says the Maha- 
van^a, ‘‘ having conferred blessings on the whole 
world, and attained the exalted, unchangeable Nir- 
vana, seated ou the throne on which Nirvana is 
achieved, in the midst of a great assembly of devatas, 
the great divine sage addressed this celebrated in- 
junction to ;Sakra,who stood near him ; ‘One 4’ijaya, 
the son of Sinhabahu, king ot the land ot Lain, to- 
gether with seven hundred ofiicers ot state, has 
landed on Lanka Lord of Hevas I my religion will 
be establi'bed in Lanka. On that account thoroughly 
protect, together with his retinue, him and Lanka.’ 
The devoted King of Devas having heard these in- 
junctions of the successor (of former Buddhas), as- 
signed the protection of Lanka tt; the Leva I tpala- 
variia (Vishnu). Lie, in conformity to the ciuninand 
of Sakra, instantly repaired to Lanka, and in tlie 
character of a pariviajaka (devotee) took his station 
at the foot ol a tiac;. 
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“ With Vijaya at their head the whole party ap- 
proaching him, inquired, ‘ Pray, devotee, what land 
is this?’ he replied, ‘The land Laidvu.’ Having 
thus spoken, he blessed them by sprinkling water on 
them out of his jug, and having tied (charmed) 
threads on their arms, departed through the air.” 

At the end of the iireceding chapter, the date of 
the event is still more accurately fixed. “ This 
prince named Vijaya,” we read there, “ who had then 
attained the wdsdom of experience, landed in the di- 
vision Tamraparni of this land Lanka, on the day 
that the successor of former Buddhas reclined in the 
arbour of the two delightful sal-trees, to attain Nir- 
vana.” In this manner the conquest of Ceylon was 
invested with a religious character, and at the same 
time a connection was established between the tra- 
ditional chronology of Ceylon and the sacred history 
of Buddha. If Buddha was a true prophet, the Cey- 
lonese argue quite rightly that he must have died in 
the year of the Conquest, or 543 B.c. 

This synchronism once established, it became ne- 
cessary to accommodate to it, as well as possible, the 
rest of the legendary history of the Buddhists. It con- 
tained but few historical elements previous to Asoka’s 
Council, but that council had again to be connected 
with the history of Ceylon. Asoka was the cotem- 
porary of Devanampriya Tishya, King of Ceylon. 
This king adopted Buddhism, and made it, like Asoka, 
the state relision of the island. Now, accordino; to 
the traditional chronology of Ceylon, L'evanampriya 
Tishya came to the throne 236 years after the landing 
of Vijaya ', and he reigned forty years (S07 — 267 b.c.) 
He was intimately connected with Asoka, as we shall 


' Miiliivauso, Pref. p. lii. 
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SCO, and it was necessary tliat the same interval 
Avhicli in the historical traditions of Ceylon separated 
l)ev;inarn})ri\'a Tishya from Vijaxai should separate 
Asoka from rmddlni. Tliis was achieved in tlie fol- 
lowing manner; One Asoka is supposed to have 
come to the throne ninetj' years after Buddha, and 
a council (the second, as it was called) is supposed 
to have taken place in the tenth year of his reign, 
or just one hundred j-ears after Buddha. At that 
second council a pro[)hecy xvas uttered that in 118 
years a calamity xvould betall the Buddhist religion. 
This refers to the reign of the so-called second Asoka, 
who xvas at first a great enemy to religion. Xow 
the first A.foka is represented to have reigned 18 
years after the Council (100 anno Bnddha3), and if 
xve cast up these 118 years, the 22 years of Asoka’s 
sons, the 22 years of the Nine, the 24 years' of 
Chandragupta, the 28 years of Bindusara, and tlie 4 
years which elapsed' before Asoka’s inaug\n’ation', 
we find that Asoka’s inauguration xvould fall just 
'118 years after the second Council, 218 years after 
• Buddha, or 32.5 n.c. The Council of this real 
Asoka xx'as held in the 17th year of his reign, or 235 
after Buddha. Mahendra, the son of A.ioku. pro- 
ceeded to Ceylon in the next year, or 2 .3(1 years utter 
Buddha; and in this manner the arrival of Hlahendra 
in Ceylon, and the inauguration of Devanampriya 
Tishya as King of Ceylon, are brought together in 
the same year. It is true that in order to achieve 
this, it has become necessary to add a first Asoka", 

' Kot thirty-four years, as printed in the iMah.aanso. 8ee 
Lasicn, ii. 02. n. 

2 As. Res. XX. p. IG7. 

2 Tliis fir.st Asuka i.s called Kahifoka, a nnine wliieli it would he 
too bold to explain ns the clironol>>"i<'.‘il .t-oka. 
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of wlioni the Xortliern Buddhists know nothing; it 
has become necessary to admit another i\Ioggali- 
putto, and another Council, all equally unknown ex- 
cept in the traditional chronology of Ceylon. The 
Northern Buddhists know but one Aioka, the grand- 
son of Chandragnpta ; they know but one Council, 
besides the Assembly immediately followiiig on the 
death of Buddha, viz. the Council of Bataliputra 
under Dharmasoka, and this they place 110 years 
after Buddha’s Nirvana.' Pindola, a contemporary 
of Buddha, was seen as an old man by Asoka. But 
who was to contradict the Ceylonese historians ? T iiey 
possessed, what the Buddlnsts of Magadha did not 
possess, a history of their island and their sovereigns. 
They valued historical chroirology for its own sake, 
forming an exception in this respect to all other 
nations of India. They were a colony, and like most 
colonies, they valued the traditions of the past. The 
Buddhists of iMagadha, as far as we are able to 
judge, preserved but a few historical recollections, 
frequently in the form of prophecies, which they 
afterwards forced into the loose frame of the Bi’ah- 
manic chronology. The Buddhists of Ceylon did not 
borrow the outlines of their history either from the 
Brahmans or from the Buddhists of Magadha ; and 
this is a point which has never been sufficiently 
considered. Their outlines of hhtory were not con- 
structed originally in order to hold the Buddhist 
traditions of the North. They may have been 
slightly modified, so as to avoid glaring inconsisten- 


' la some instances th.at date is cliangtd to 200 a.b., by 
means of a reaction exercised by the literature of Ceylon on 
tlic chronology of the Continental Buddhists. Burnouf, Introduc- 
tion, p. lao. .j7S. 
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cies between the profane history of Ceylon ami the 
sacred history of Buddhism. But there is evidence to 
show that, on the other hand, tiie historical legends of 
ilagadha had to yield much more considerably, — the 
framers of the final chronology finding it impossible 
to ignore the annals of their island and the reigns of 
their ancient half-fabulous kings. The chronology 
of the Mahavansa is a compromise between the chro- 
nology of Ceylon and that of Magadha, but the latter 
was the more pliant of the two. There is nothing 
to prove that the terminu't 7/ qw.) of the chronology of 
Ceylon, — the date of Vijaya’s landing — was borrowed 
from the North. There were Buddhist traditions 
connecting Vijaya’s landing with the death of Bud- 
dha, but the date 543 b. c. is never found in the 
sacred chronology of Buddliism, before it was bor- 
rowed from the profane chronology of Ceylon. There 
were similar, and, as it would seem, better founded 
traditions, connecting Devanampriya Tishyawith the 
great Asoka ; but the date of Devanampriya Tisliya 
was not determined by the date of the great Asoka, 
nor was the date of Asoka’s Council, as 110 after 
Buddha, accepted iu Ceylon. On the contrary, the 
internal between A’ijaya and Devanampriya Tishya 
was allowed to remain as it stood iu the Ceylonese 
annals, and the Buddhist traditions were stretched in 
order to suit that interval. An intermediate Asoka 
and an intermediate Council were admitted, wJiich 
were unknown to tiie Northern Buddhists. The pro- 
phecy that Nagarjuna should live 400 years after Bud- 
dha', had been altered by the Chinese so as to suit 
their chronology. They placed him 800 years after 
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Buddha. In like manner the Ceylonese Buddhists, 
having fixed Buddha’s death at 543 b.c., changed the 
traditional date of Nagarjuna from 400 to 500 after 
Buddha.' All this is constructive chronology, and 
whether we follow the Chinese or Ceylonese date of 
Buddha, we must always remember that in both the 
terniinus a quo is purely hypothetical. This does not 
interfere with tlie correctness of minor details, such 
as the number of years assigned to each king, and in 
particular the chronological distance between certain 
events. These may have formed part of popular 
tradition, long before any system of chronology was 
established. A very old man, Pindola, was repre- 
sented in a popular legend to have been a contem- 
porary both of Buddha and of Dharmasoka. Hence 
the interval between the founder and the royal patron 
of Buddhism would naturally be fixed at about 100 
years. This is a ti'adltion which may be used for 
historical purposes. Again, when we see that a date 
like that of Nagarjuna fixed in the North of India at 
400 after Buddha, is altered to 800 and 500, so as to 
suit the requirements of two different systems of 
chronology, we may feel inclined to look upon the 
unsystematic date as the most plausible. But in 
order to make use of such indications we must first 
of all establish u ttw rrrio, and this can only be found 
ill Chuudragupta. Everything in Indian chronology 
depends on the date of Chandragupta. -Chandragupta , 
was the grandfather of xVsoka, and the contemporary 
of Seleucus Nicator. Now, according to Chinese 
clironology, Asoka would have lived, to waive minor 


' Tuvuour, Examination of &ome points of Buddliist Cliro- 
n .rouniiil of the A«. S. B., v. 530. Lassen, ii. 58. 
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(llftpretices, 850 or 750 b.c., according t,o Ceylonese 
chronology, 315 b.c. Either of these dates is im- 
possible, because it does not agree with tlie chrono- 
logy of Creece, and hence both the Ciiiuese and 
Ceylonese dates of Buddha’s death must be given up 
as equally valueless for historical calculations. 

There is but one means through which the history 
of India can be connected with that of Greece, and 
its chronology be reduced to its proper limits. 
Although we look in vain in the literature of the 
Brahmans or Buddhists for any allusion to Alexander’s 
conquest, and although it is impossible to identify 
any of the historical events, related by Alexander’s 
companions, with the historical traditions of India, 
one name has fortunately been preserved by classical 
writers who describe the events immediately follow- 
ing Ale.xander’s conquest, to form a connecting link 
between the history of the East and the West. This 
is the name of Sandracottus or Sandrocyptus, the 
Sanskrit Chandragupta. 

We learn from classical writers, Justin, Arrian, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Quintus Curtius and Plu- 
tarch, that in Alexander’s time there was on the 
Ganges a powerful king of the name of Xandrames, 
and that soon after Alexander’s invasion, a new empire 
was founded there by Sandracottus or Sandrocyptus. 
Justin says : “ Sandracottus gave liberty to India 
after Alexander’s retreat, but soon converted the name 
of liberty into servitude after his success, subjecting 
those whom he had rescued from foreign dominion t<j 
his own authority. This prince was of humble origin, 
but was called to royalty by the power of the gods ; 
for, having otfended Alexander by his impertinent lau- 
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guage/ lie was ordered to be put to death, and escaped 
only by flight. Fatigued with his journey he lay down 
to rest, when a lion of large size came and licked olF 
the sweat that poured from him with his tongue, and 
retired without doing him any harm. The prodigy 
inspired him with ambitious hopes, and collecting 
bands of robbers he roused the Imlians to rebellion. 
When he prepared for Avar against the captains of 
Alexander, a Avild elephant of enormous size ap- 
proached him, and received him on his back as if he 
had been tamed. He Avas a distinguished general and 
a brave soldier. Having thus acquired poAv^er, Sandra- 
cottus reigned OA'er India at the time when Seleucus 
was laying the foundation of hisgreatness, and Seleucus 
entered into a treaty Avith him, and settling affairs on 
the side of India directed his march against Anti- 
gonus.” ^ 

Besides this Ave may gather from classical Avriters 
the following statements, bearing on Xandrames and 
Sandrocyptus : “When Alexander made inquiries 
about the interior of India, he was told that beyond 
the Indus there Avas a vast desert of 12 (or 11, accord- 
ing to Curtius,) days’ journey, and that at the farthest 
borders thereof ran the Ganges. Beyond that river, 
he Avas told, the Prasii (Prachyas) dAAxdt, and the Gan- 
garidie. Their king was named Xandrames, Avho could 
bring into the field 20,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 2,000 
chariots, and 4,000 (or 3,000, Ciu’tius,) elephants. 
Alexander avIio did not at first belicA’e this, inquired 
from King Porus Avhether this account of the poAver 

' Plutawli, Vita Alex. c. 62, says that Sandracottus saw 
Alt'Xander when he was a ^etpui^iov, 

2 Justini Hist. Philipp. Lib. xv. cap. iv. 
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of Xaiidrainc's was true ; and he was told by Porus 
that it Avas true, but tliat the king was but of mean 
and obscure extraction, accounted to be a bari)er’s 
son ; that the queen, however, had fallen in love with 
the barber, had murdered her husband, and that 
the kingdom had thus devolved upon Xandramcs.” ‘ 
Quintus Curtius says^, “ that the father of Xandrames 
liad murdered the king, and under pretence of acting 
as guardian to his sons, got them into liis power and 
put them to death ; that after their extermination he 
begot the son who was then king, and Avho, more 
worthy of his fatlier’s condition than bis own, was 
odious and contemptible to his subjects.” IStrabo 
adds''*, “ that the capital of the Prasii was called Pali- 
bothra, situated at the continence of the Ganges and 
another river,” Avhich Arrian ^ specifies as the Eran- 
noboas. Their king, besides his birth-name, had to take 
the name of the city, and was called the Palibothrian. 
This was the case with Sandracottus to whom Mega- 
sthenes was sent frequently. It was the same king with 
Avhora Seleucus Nicator contracted an alliance, ceding 
to him the country beyond the Indus, and receiving in 
its stead 500 elephants.^ iMegasthenes visited his court 
several times ® ; and the same king, as Plutarch says", 


' Diodorus Siculus, xvii. 93. The statement in Photii Bibliotli. 

р. 1379, that Porus was the son of a barber, repeated by Libanius, 
tom. ii. 632., is evidently a mistake. Plutarch, Vita Alexandri, 

с. 62, speaks of 80,000 horse, 8,000 chariots, and 6,000 elephants. 
^ Quintus Curtiu.s is. 2. 

^ Strabo, XV. 1. 36. 

Arrian, Indica, x. 5. 

Strabo, xv. 2. 9. 

Arrian, Hxpcd. v. 6, Indica, v. 3. 

■ I’lularch, Vita Alc.xandii, i-. (>2. 

r ; 
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“ traversed India with an army of GOO, 000 men, and 
conquered the whole.” 

These accounts of the classical writers contain a 
number of distinct statements which could leave very 
little doubt as to the king to whom they referred. 
Indian historians, it is true, are generally so vague 
and so much given to exaggeration, that their kings 
are all very much alike, either all black or all bright. 
But nevertheless, if there -ever was such a king as the 
king of the Prasii, an usurper, residing at Pataliputra, 
called Sandrocyptus or Sandracottus, it is hardly 
possible that he should not be recognized in the his- 
torical traditions of India. There is in the lists of 
the kings of India the name of Chandragupta, and the 
resemblance of this name with the name of Sandra- 
cottus or Sandrocyptus was first, I believe, pointed 
out by Sir William Jones.' Wilford, Professor Wilson, 
and Professor Lassen have afterwards added further 
evidence in confirmation of Sir W, Jones’s conjecture ; 
and although other scholars, and particularly M. 
Troyer, in his edition of the R&jatarangini, have 
raised objections, we shall see that the evidence in 
favour of the identity of Chandragupta and Sandro- 
cyptus is such as to admit of no reasonable doubt. 
It is objected that the Greeks called the king of the 
jmwerful empire beyond the Indus, Xandrames, or 
A<jijramcn. Xow the last name is evidently a mere 
misspelling for Xandrames, and this Xandrames is not 
the same as Sandracottus. Xandrames, if we under- 
stand the Greek accounts rightly, is the predecessor 
of Chandragupta or rather the last king of the empire 
conquered by Sandracottus. If, however, it should be 


' A.siatie Kciicarches, vol. iv. j>. II. 
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iiiaintaiiied, that these two names were intended for 
one and the same king, the explanation would sHll he 
very easy. For Chandragupta (the protected of the 
moon), is also called Chandra', the Moon ; andCliandra- 
mas, in Sanskrit, is a synonyrae of Cliandra. Xandra- 
ines, however, was no doubt intended as different 
from Chandragupta. Xandrames must have been 
king of the Prasii before Sandracottus, and during 
the time of Alexander’s wars. If this Xandrames is 
the same as the last Nanda, the agreement between 
the Greek account of his mean extraction, and the 
Hindu account of Xanda being a Sudra, Avould be 
very striking. It is not, however, quite clear whether 
the same person is meant in the Greek and Hindu 
accounts. At the time of Alexander’s invasion 
Sandracottus was very young, and being obliged to 
fly before Alexander, whom he had offended, it is 
said that he collected bands of robbers, and with their 
help succeeded in establishing the freedom of India. 
Plutarch says distinctly that Sandracottus reigned 
soon after, that is, soon after Xandrames, and we 
know from Justin, that it was Sandracottus, and not 
Xandrames, who waged wars with the captains of 
Alexander. Another objection against the identifica- 
tion of Chandragupta and Sandracottus was the site 
of their respective capitals. The capital of Chandra- 
gupta, Pataliputra, was no doubt the same as tlie Pali- 
bothra of Sandracottu-s the modern Patna. But ex- 
ception was taken on the ground that Patna is not 
situated near the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Spne or Erannoboas, where the ancient I’alibothra 
stood. This, however, has been explained by a change 

* Sec WilsonV note.'? <m the ^Itulra Hakshatu, j». l.)2. 
r 4 
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in the bed of the river Sono, which is established on 
the best geographical evidence. 

There are several points on which the histories of 
Chandrasupta and Sandracottus agree completely. 
Sandracottus founded a new empire at Palibothra, 
Chandragupta was the founder of a new dynasty, the 
Mauryas^ at Pataliputra. Sandracottus gained the 
throne by collecting bands of robbers. Chandi’aguj^ta 
did the same. Sandracottus was called to royalty by 
the power of the gods and by prodigies. So Avas 
Chandragupta, although the prodigy related by Jus- 
tin is not exactly the same as the prodigies related 
by Hindu authors. So far, therefore, there is 
nothing in the Greek accounts that is not confirmed 
by Hindu tradition. That there should be a great 
deal more in Hindu tradition than was known to the 
Greeks is but natural, particularly as many of the 
Hindu stories were evidently invented at a later time 
and with a certain object. As the grandson of Chan- 
dragupta was the great patron of the Buddhists, 
attempts were naturally made by Buddhist writers to 
prove that Chandragupta belonged to the same race 
as Buddha ; while on the other hand the Brahmanic 
writers Avould be no less fertile in inventing fables 
that would throAV discredit on the ancestor of the 
Buddhist sovereigns of India. Some extracts from 
the Avritings of these hostile parties Avill best sIioav 

’ The name of Atanrya seems to have been known to tlie Greeks. 
See Cunningbam, Journal of the As. Soc. of Bengal, xxiii. p. 680. 

The wooden houses in which the tribe of the Morieis are said 
to have lived, may refer to the story of the Mauryas living in a 
forest. See Mahavanso, p. xxxix. 

The statement of Wilford, that Maurya meant in Sanskrit 
the offspring of a harbor and a .Sudra-woman, has never been 
juithciitieatrd. 
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liow tills was acliicvc'd. In the Mahuvanso' we read : 
“ Kalasoko had ten sons: tliese brothers (conjointly) 
ruled the empire righteously for twenty-two years. 
Subsequently there were nine brothers ; they also ac- 
cording to their seniority reigned for twenty-two 
years. Thereafter the Braliman Chiinakko, in grati- 
fication of an implacable hatred borne towards the 
ninth surviving brother, called Dhana-nando, having 
put him to death, installed in the sovereignty over 
the whole of Jambudipo, a descendant of the dynasty 
of Moriyan sovereigns, endowed with illustrious and 
beneficent attributes, and surnamed Chandagutto He 
reigned 24 (not .34) years.” 

The commentary on this p^assage adds the following 
details-: “Subsequent to Kfilasoko, who patronised 
those who held the second convocation, the royal line 
is stated to have consisted of twelve monarchs to the 
reign of Dhammasoko, Avhen they (the priests) held 
the third convocation. Kalasoko’s own sons were ten 
brothers. Their names are specified in the Attha- 
katha. The appellation of ‘ the nine Nandos ’ origi- 
nates in nine of them bearing that patronymic title. ' 

“ The Atthakatha of the Uttaraviharo priests sets 
forth that the eldest of those was of an extraction 
(maternally) not allied (inferior) to the royal family ; 
and that he dwelt in one of the provinces®; it gives 

' JIahuvanso, p. 21. The Pali orthography has been preserved 
in the following extracts. 

2 Mahav., p. 38. 

3 It would seem that the eldest son of A.soka did not participate 
in the general government of the country, but rcecireil a pro- 
vincial vice-royalt)'. Put in the Purinc-c historic-i it i^ statol 
distinctly that the clde-t .-on. natm'il pliadru-ctui, rcigucil rrith 
nine of his brotlicro duriuir a ]icri'>d ot tai-ntj-two year.-. 
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also the history of the other nine, I also will give 
their history succinctly, hut without prejudice to its 
perspicuity. 

“ In aforetime, during the conjoint administration 
of the (nine) sons of Kalasoko, a certain provincial 
person appeared in the character of a marauder, 
and raising a considerable force, was laying the 
country waste by pillage. His people, who committed 
these depredations on towns, whenever a town might 
be sacked, seized and compelled its own inhabitants 
to carry the spoil to a wilderness, and there securing 
the plunder, drove them away. On a certain day, 
the banditti who were leading this predatory life 
having employed a daring, powerful, and enterprizing 
individual to commit a robbery, were retreating to 
the wilderness, making him carry the plunder. He 
who was thus associated with them, inquired : ‘ By 
what means do you find your livelihood?’ ‘Thou 
slave’ (they replied) ‘we are not men who submit 
to the toils of tillage, or cattle tending. By a pro- 
ceeding precisely like the present one, pillaging towns 
and villages, and laying up stores of riches and grain, 
and providing ourselves with fish and flesh, toddy 
and other beverage, we pass our lives jovially in 
feasting and drinking.’ On being told this, he 
thought : ‘ This mode of life of these thieves is surely 
excellent ; shall I, also, joining them, lead a similar 
life ?’ and then said, ‘ I also will join yon, I will be- 
come a confederate of yours. Admitting me among 
you, take me (in your marauding excursions).’ 
They replying ‘ sadhu,’ received him among them. 

“On a subsequent occasion, they attacked a town 
w'hich was defended by well armed and vigilant inha- 
bitants. As soon as they entered the town the people 
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rose upon and surrounded them, and seizin" their 
leader, and hewing him with a sword, put him to 
deatli. The robbers dispersing in all directions i^e- 
paired to, and reassembled in the wilderness. Dis- 
covering that he (their leader) had been slain ; and 
saying, ‘ In his death the extinction of our prosperity 
is evident; having been deprived of him, under whose 
control can the sacking of villages be carried on ? 
even to remain here is imprudent ; thus our disunion 
and destruction are inevitable they resigned them- 
selves to desponding grief. The individual above 
mentioned, approaching them, asked : ‘ What arc ye 
weeping for ?’ On being answered by tliem, ‘ We are 
lamenting the want of a valiant leader, to direct us 
in the hour of attack and retreat in our village sacks.’ 
‘In that case, my friends,’ (said he) ‘ye need not 
make yourselves unhappy ; if there be no other person 
able to undertake that post, I can myself perforin it 
for you: from henceforth give not a thought about the 
matter.’ This and more he said to them. They, 
relieved from their perplexity by this speech, joyfully 
replied ‘s^dhu,’ and conferred on him the post of 
chief. 

“ From that period proclaiming himself to be Nando, 
and adopting the course followed formerly (by his 
predecessor), he wandered about, pillagingthe country. 
Having induced his brothers also to co-operate with 
him, by them also he was supported in his marauding 
excursions. Subsequently assembling his gang, he 
thus addressed them ; ‘ My men ! this is not a career 
in which valiant men should be engaged ; it is not 
worthy of such as we are ; this course is ordy befitting 
base wretches. What advantage is there in persever- 
ing in this career, let us aim at supreme sovereignty V ’ 
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They assented. On having received their acquies- 
cence, attended by his troops and equipped for war, 
he attacked a provincial town, calling upon (its in- 
habitants) either to acknowledge him as sovereign, or 
to give him battle. They on receiving this demand all 
assembled, and having duly weighed the message, by 
sending an appropriate ansAver, formed a treaty of 
alliance with them. By this means reducing under 
his authority the people of Jambudipo in great num- 
bers, he finally attacked P^iliputta^ (the capital of 
the Indian empire), and usurping the sovereignty, 
died there a short time afterAvards, while governing 
the empire. 

“ His brothers next succeeded to the empire in the 
order of their seniority. They altogether reigned 
twenty-two years. It was on this account that (in 
the ^lahdvanso) it is stated that there were nine 
Nandos. 

“ Their ninth youngest brother was called Dhana- 
nando, from his being addicted to hoarding treasure. 
As soon as he Avas inaugurated, actuated by miserly 
desires the most inveterate, he resolved Avithin him- 
self, ‘ It is proper that I should devote myself to 
hoarding treasure;’ and collecting riches to the 
amount of eighty kotis, and superintending the trans- 
port thereof himself, and repairing to the banks of the 
Ganges, by means of a barrier constructed of branches 
and leaves interrupting the course of the main stream, 
and forming a canal, he diA'crted its Avaters into a 
different channel ; and in a rock in the bed of the 

• Pataliputra was then governed by the youngest son of Asoka, 
called Pinjamakh, and the robber-king, who first called himself 
Nanda, is said to have reigned a short time under the title of 
TJgrasena. As. lies. xx. p. 170. 
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river having caused a great excavation to be made, 
he buried the treasure there. Over this cave he laid 
a layer of stones, and to prevent the admission of 
water, poured molten lead on it. Over that again 
he laid another layer of stones, and passing a stream 
of molten lead (over it), Avhich made it like a solid 
rock, he restored the river to its former course. 
Levying taxes even on skins, gums, trees, and stones, 
among other articles, he amassed further treasures, 
which he disposed of similarly. It is stated that he 
did so repeatedly. On this account we call this ninth 
brother of theirs, as he personally devoted himself to 
the hoarding of treasure, ‘ Dhana-nando.’ 

“ The appellation of ‘ iMoriyan sovereigns ’ is de- 
rived from tlie auspicious circumstances under which 
their capital, which obtained the name of ]\Ioriya, 
was called into existence. 

“AVhile Buddha yet lived, driven by the misfortunes 
produced by the war of (prince) Yidhudhabo, cer- 
tain members of the Sakya line retreating to Hima- 
vanto, discovered a delightful and beautiful location, 
well watered, and situated in the n)idst of a forest of 
lofty bo and other trees. Influenced by the desire ot 
settling there, they founded a town at a place where 
several great roads met, surrounded by durable ram- 
parts, having gates of defence therein, and embel- 
lished with delightful edifices and pleasure gardens. 
Moreover that (city), having a row of buildings 
covered with tiles, which were arranged in the pat- 
tern of the plumage of a peacock’s neck, and as it 
resounded with the notes of flocks of ‘ konchos ’ 
and ‘ mayuros ’ (pea-fowls), was so called. I roni this 
circumstance these Sakya lords of this town, and their 
children and descendants, were renowned throughout 
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J:imbudipo by the title of ‘i\ronya.’ From this time 
that dynasty has been called the Moriyan dynasty.” 

After a few isolated remarks, the d'ika thus pro- 
ceeds in its account of Cluinakko and Chandagutto : 

“ It is proper that in this place a sketch of these 
two characters should be given. Of these, if I am 
asked in the first place, ‘Where did this Chanakko 
dwell? Whose son was he?’ I answer, ‘He lived at 
the city of Takkasila. He was the son of a certain 
Brahman at that place, and a man who had achieved 
the knowledge of the three Vedas ; could rehearse 
the mantos ; skilful in stratagems ; and dexterous in 
intrigue as well as policy. At the period of his 
father’s death he was already well known as the 
dutiful maintainer of his mother, and as a highly 
gifted individual worthy of swaying the chhatta. 

“ On a certain occasion, approaching his mother, 
who was weeping, he inquired, ‘ My dear mother, 
why dost thou weep ?’ On being answered by her, 
‘ My child, thou art gifted to sway a chhatta. Do 
not, my bo)', endeavour by raising the chhatta, to 
become a sovereign. Princes everywhere are un- 
stable in their attachments. Thou also, my child, 
wilt forget the affection thou owest me. In that case, 
I should be reduced to the deepest distress. I weep 
under these apprehensions.’ He exclaimed : ‘ ily 
mother, what is that gift that I possess ? On what 
part of my person is it indicated?’ and on her re- 
plying, ‘ Jly dear, on thy teeth,’ smashing his own 
teeth, and becoming ‘ Kandhadatto’ (a tooth-broken 
manj he devoted himself to the protection of his 
mother. Thus it was that he became celebrated 
as the filial protector of his mother. He was not 
?)nly a tooth-broken man, but he was disfigured by a 
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disgusting complexion, and by deformity of legs and 
other members prejudicial to maidy comeliness. 

“ In his quest of disputation, repairing to Puppha- 
pura, the capital of the monarch Dliana-nando, (who, 
abandoning his passion for hoarding, becoming im- 
bued with the desire of giving alms, relinquishing 
also his miserly habits, and delighting in hearing the 
fruits that resulted from benevolence, had built a 
hall of alms-otfering in the midst of his palace, and 
was making an offering to the chief of the Brahmans 
worth a hundred kotis, and to the most junior Brah- 
man an offering worth a lac,) this Brahman (Oha- 
nakko) entered the said apartment, and taking 
possession of the seat of tlie chief Bralnnan, sat him- 
self down in that alms hall. 

“ At that instant Dhana-nando himself — decked in 
regal attire, and attended by many thousands of 
‘ siwaka ’ (state palanquins), glittering with their 
various ornaments, and escorted by a suite of a hun- 
dred royal personages, with their martial array of 
the four hosts, of cavalry, elephants, chariots, and 
infantry, and accompanied by dancing-girls, lovely 
as the attendants on the devos, himself a person- 
ification of majesty, and bearing the white parasol 
of dominion, having a golden staff and golden tassels, 
with this superb retinue repairing thither, and 
entering the hall of alms-offering, beheld the Brah- 
man Chanakko seated. On seeing him, this thought 
occurred to him (Nando): ‘Surely it cannot be 
proper that he should assume the seat of the chief 
Brahman.’ Becoming displeased with him, he thus 
evinced his displeasure. He inquired : ‘ W ho art 
thou, that thou hast taken the seat of the chief 
Brahman?’ and being answered (simply). ‘ It is 1 ; 
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'• Cast from hence this cripple Brahman ; allow him 
not to be seated,’ exclaimed Nando ; and although 
the courtiers again and again implored of him, say- 
ing, ‘ Devo !• let it not be so done by a person pre- 
pared to make offerings as thou art, extend thy 
forgiveness to this Braliman ; ’ he insisted upon his 
ejection. On the courtiers approaching Chanakko, 
and saying, ‘ Achariyo ! we come, by the command 
of the raja, to remove thee from hence ; but in- 
capable of uttering the words, “ Achariyo, depart 
hence,” we now stand before thee abashed.’ En- 
raged against him (Nando), rising from his seat to 
depart, he snapt asunder his Brahmanical cord, and 
dashed down his jug on the threshold, and thus in- 
voking malediction : ‘ Kings are impious : may this 
whole eartli, bounded by the four oceans, withhold 
its gifts from Nando,’ he departed. On his sallying 
out, the officers reported this proceeding to the 
raja. The king, furious with indignation, roared, 

‘ Catch, catch, the slave.’ The fugitive, stripping 
himself naked, and assuming the character of an aji- 
vako, and running into the centre of the palace, con- 
cealed himself in an unfrequented place, at the San- 
kharathanan. The pursuers, not having discovered 
him, returned and reported that he was not to be 
found. 

“ In the niglit he repaired to a more frequented part 
of the palace, and meeting some of the suite of the 
royal Prince Pabbato, admitted them into his con- 
fidence. By their assistance he had an interview 
with the Prince. Gaining him over by holding out 
hopes of securing the sovereignt}" for him, and at- 
taching him by that expedient, he began to search 
the means of getting out of the palace. Discovering 
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that in a certain ]>lace there was a ladJer leadiii^^ to 
a secret passage, he consulted with tlie prince, and 
sent a message to his (tlie prince’s) mother for tlie 
key of the passage. Opening the door with the ut- 
most secrecy, he escaped with the prince, and tliey 
fled to the wilderness of Vinjjha (Vindhya). 

“ While dwellin'; there, with tlie view of raisiim 
resources, he converted (by recoining) each kaha- 
pana into eight, and amassed eighty kods of kaha- 
panas. Having buried this treasure, he commenced 
to search for a second individual entitled (by birth) 
to be raised to sovereign po ver, and met with tiie 
aforesaid prince of the Horiyan dynasty called 
Chandagutto. 

“ His mother, the queen consort of the monarch of 
iMoriya nagara, the city before mentioned, was preg- 
nant at the time that a certain powerful provincial 
raja conquered that kingdom, and put the Moriyau 
king to death. In her anxiety to preserve the child 
in her womb, she departed for the capital of Piqipha- 
pura under the protection of her elder brothers, and 
under disguise she dw'elt there. At the completion of 
the ordinary term of pregnancy she gave birth to a 
son, and relinquishing him to the jirotection of the 
devos, she placed him in a vase, and dejiosited him 
at the door of a cattle pen. A bull named Chando 
stationed himself by him, to protect him ; in the same 
manner that Prince Ghoso, by the interposition of 
the devata, was watched over by a bull. In the 
same manner, also, that the herdsman in the instance 
of that Prince Ghoso repaired to the spot where that 
hull planted himself, a herdsman, on observing this 
prince, moved byaflection, like that borne to his own 
child, took charge of an 1 tenderly reared him ; and 
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ill giving liim a name, in reference toliis having been 
vatched by the bnll Cliando, he called him ‘ Chan- 
dagutto,’ and l)rought him up. When he had at- 
tained an age to be able to tend cattle, a certain wild 
huntsman, a friend, of the herdsman, becoming ac- 
quainted with the boy, and attached to him, took him 
trom (tlie herdsman) to his own dwelling, and esta- 
blished him there. He continued to dwell in that 
village. 

“ Subsequently, on a certain occasion, while tending 
cattle with other children in the village, he joined 
them in a game called ‘the game of royalty.’ He 
himself was named Raja ; to others he gave the offices 
of sub-king, &c. Some being appointed judges, were 
placed in a judgment hall ; some he made officers of 
the king’s household ; and others, outlaws or robbers. 
Having thus constituted a court of justice, he sat in 
judgment. On culprits being brought up, when they 
had been regularly impeached and tried, on their guilt 
being clearly proved to his satisfaction, according to the 
sentence awarded by his judicial ministers, he ordered 
the officers of the court to chop off their hands and 
feet. On their replying, ‘Devo! we have no axes;’ 
he answmred : ‘ It is the order of Chandagutto that ye 
should chop off their hands and feet, making axes with 
the horns of goats for blade.s, and sticks for handles.’ 
Ihey acted accordingly; and on striking with the 
axe, their hands and feet were lopped off. On the 
same person commanding, ‘ Let them be reunited,’ the 
hands and feet were restored to their former condition. 

“ Chanakko happening to come to that spot, was 
amazed at the proceeding he beheld. Accompanying 
(the boy) to the village, and presenting the huntsman 
with a thousand kahapanas, he applied for him ; say- 
ing, ‘ I will teach your son every accomplishment ; 
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consign liiin to me.’ Accordingly, conducting him 
to his own dwelling, he encircled his neck with a 
single fold of a woollen cord, twisted with gold thread, 
worth a lac. 

“ The discovery of this person is thus stated (in 
tlie former works) ; ‘ He discovered this jtrincc de- 
scended from the Moriyan line.’ 

“ He (Chanakko) invested Prince Pabbato, also, 
with, a similar woollen cord. While these youths 
were living with him, each had a dream, which 
they separately imparted to him. As soon as he 
heard each (dream), he knew that of these Prince 
Pabbato would not attain royalty ; and that Chan- 
dagutto Avould, without loss of time, become para- 
mount monarch in Jambudipo. Although he made 
this discovery, he disclosed nothing to them. 

“ On a certain occasion having partaken of some 
milk-rice prepared in butter, which had been received 
as an otfering at a brahinanical disputation, they re- 
tired from the main road, and lying down in a shady 
idace, protected by the deep foliage of trees, fell asleep. 
Among them the Achariyo awakening first, rose, and 
for the purpose of putting Prince Pabbato’s qualifica- 
tions to the test, he gave him a sword, and telling 
him : ‘ Bring me the woollen thread on Cbandagutto’s 
neck, without either cutting or ujitying it,’ sent him 
off. He started on the mission, and failing to accom- 
plish it, he returned. On a subsequent day, he sent 
Chandagutto on a similar mission. He repairing to 
the spot where Pabbato was sleeping, and considering 
how it was to be effected, decided : ‘ There is no 
other way of doing it; it can only be got possession 
of, by cutting his head off.’ Accordingly chopping 
his head off, and bringing away the woollen thread, he 
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pr eseiited himself to the Rrahmiin, who received him 
in profound silence. Pleased with him, however, on 
account of this (exploit), he rendered him in the 
course of six or seven years highly accomplished, 
and profoundly learned. 

“ Thereafter, on his attaining manhood, he decided : 
‘ From henceforth this individual is capable of form- 
ing and controlling an army so he repaired to 
the spot where his treasure was buried, and* took 
possession of it, and employed it, enlisting forces 
from all quarters, and distributing money among 
them ; and having thus formed a powerful army, he 
entrusted it to him. From that time throwing off all 
disguise, and invading the inhabited parts of the 
country, he commenced his campaign by attacking 
towns and villages. In the course of their (Chanak- 
ko and Chandagutto’s) warfare, the population rose 
to a man, and surrounding them, and hewing their 
army with their weapons, vanquished them. Dispers- 
ing, they re-united in the wilderness ; and consulting 
together, they thus decided : ‘ As yet no advantage 
has resulted from M'ar ; relinquishing military ojiera- 
tions, let us acquire a knowledge of the sentiments of 
the people.’ Tnenceforth, in disguise, they travelled 
about the country. While thus roaming about, after 
sunset retiring to some town or other, they were in 
the habit of attending to the conversation of the in- 
habitants of those places. 

“ In one of these villages, a woman having baked 
some ‘aj^palapuva ’ (pancakes) was giving them to 
her child, who leaving the edges would only eat 
the centre. On his asking for another cake, she re- 
marked : ‘ This boy’s conduct is like Chandagutto’s 
in his attempt to take possession of the kingdom.’ On 
his inquiring; ‘ Mother, why, what am I doing ; and 
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Avhat lias Chandagutto done ? ‘ Thou, my boy,’ said 

she, ‘ throAving aAvay tlie outside of the cake, catest the 
middle onlj’. Chandagutto also in his ambition to 
be a monarch, without subduing the frontiers, before 
he attacked the towns, invaded the heart of the 
countiy, and laid towns Avaste. On that account, 
both the inhabitants of the toAvn and others, rising, 
closed in upon him, from the frontiers to the centre, 
and destroyed his army. That aa'us his folly.’ 

“ They, on hearing this story of hers, taking due 
notice thereof, from that time again raised an army. 
On resuming their attack on the provinces and toAAms, 
commencing from the frontiers, reducing tOAvns, and 
stationing troops in the intei’A’als, they proceeded in 
their inAmsion. After a respite, adopting the same 
system, and marshalling a great army, and in regular 
course reducing each kingdom and province, then 
assailing Patiliputta and putting Dhana-nando to 
death, they seized that sovereignty. 

“ Although this had been brought about, Chanakko 
did not at once raise Chandagutto to the throne ; but 
for the purpose of discoA'ering Dhana-nando’s hidden 
treasure, sent for a certain iishorman (of the river) ; 
and after deluding him Avith the promise of raising 
the chhatta for him, and securing the hidden trea- 
sure, Avithin a month from that date, put him also to 
deatlC, and inaugurated Chandagutto monarch. 

“ Hence the expression (in the Mahavanso) ‘ a de- 
scendant of the dynasty of Moriyan sovereigns ; ’ as 
AA'ell as the expression ‘installed in the soA’creignty.’ 
All the particulars connected AA'ith Chandagutto, both 
before his installation and after, are recorded in tlu; 


‘ This is probably the Kaivart.'i-nanJa cl’ the Kajaratnakara. 
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Atthak;itlu\ of tlie rttaravllifiro priests. Let that 
(work) be referred to, by those who are desirous of 
more detailed information. We compile this work in 
an abridged form, without prejudice however to its 
perspicuity. 

“ His (Chandagutto’s) son Avas Bindusaro. After 
his father had assumed the administration, (the said 
father) sent for a former acquaintance of his, a Jati- 
lian, named Maniyatappo, and conferred a commission 
on him. ‘ My friend, (said he) do thou restore order 
into the country ; suppressing the lawless proceedings 
that prevail.’ He repl3dng ‘ sadhu,’ and accepting 
the commission, by his judicious measures, reduced 
the country to order. 

“ Chanakko, determined that to Chandagutto — a 
monarch, Avho, by the instrumentality of him (the 
aforesaid Maniyatappo) had conferred the blessings 
of peace on the country, by extirpating marauders 
who were like unto thorns (in a cultivated land)— 
no calamity should befall from poison, decided on 
inuring his body to the effects of poison. Without 
imparting the secret to any one, commencing with 
the smallest particle possible, and gradually increasing 
the dose, by mixing poison in his food and beverage, 
he (at last) fed him on poison, at the same time taking 
steps to preA^ent any other person participating in his 
poisoned rejiast. 

“ At a subsequent period his queen consort was pro- 
nounced to be pregnant. Who was she ? 4Vhose 
daughter aa’us she ? ‘ She was the daughter of the 

eldest of the maternal uncles who accompanied the 
r&ja’s mother to Pupphapura.’^ Chandagutto wedding 
this daughter of his maternal uncle, raised her to the 
dignity of queen consort. 

* See page 289. 
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“ About tills time, Clitiiiakko, on a certain day 
having prepared the monarch’s repast sent it to him, 
himself accidentally remaining behind for a moment. 
On recollecting himself, in an agony of distress, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ I must hasten thither, short as the interval 
is, before he begins his meal ; ’ and precipitately 
rushed into the king’s apartment, at the instant that 
the queen who was within seven days of her confine- 
ment, was in the act, in the ifija’s presence, of placing 
the first handful of the repast in her mouth. On 
beholding this, and finding that there was not even 
time to ejaculate ‘ Don’t swallow it,’ with his sword 
he struck her head off; and then ripping open her 
womb, extricated the child with its caul, and placed 
it in the stomach of a goat. In this manner, by 
placing it for seven days in the stomach of seven dif- 
ferent goats, having completed the full term of gesta- 
tion, he delivered the infant over to the female slaves. 
He caused him to be reared by them, and when a 
name was conferred on him — in reference to a spot, 
(Bindu) which the blood of the goats had left — he 
was called Bindusaro.” 

This Bindusara succeeded his father as king, and, 
after a reign of 28 years, he was succeeded by the 
great Asoka. In this manner the Buddhists prove that 
through the Mauryas, As^oka belonged to the same 
family as Kuddha, to the royal family of the 6akyas. 

The Brahmans, on the contrary, endeavour to 
show that Chandragupta belonged to the .same con- 
temptible race as the Xandus. Thus we read in the 
.Yishnu-purana* : — 

“The last of the Brihadratha dymesty, Bi[)uniav;i, 
will have a minister named Sunika (.'^unaka, Bh. I’.j, 

’ Vishuu-puruna, l>y If. II. Wilson, p. 400. 
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who having killed his sovereign, will place his son 
Pradyota upon the throne (for 23 years, ^ ayu and 
Matsya P.). His son will be Palaka (14 years, Y.; 
Tilaka or Balaka, 28 years, M,P. ). His son will be 
Yisakhayupa (50 years, Y. ; 53, M.P.). His son will 
be Janaka (Ajaka, 21 years, Y, ; Surj^aka, 21 years, 
H.; Piajaka, Bh. P.). And his son will be Xandi- 
vardhana (20 years, Y. and M.P.). These five kings 
of the house of Pradyota will reign over the earth for 
138 years (the same number in Y. and Bh. P.). 

“The next prince will be ^isunaga^; his son will 
be Kakavarna (36 years, V. and M.) ; his son will be 
Kshemadharman (Ksheinakarinan, 20 years, Y., 
Kshemadharman, 36 years, M.) ; his son will be 
Kshatraujas (40 years, Y. ; Ksheinajit or Kshe- 
inarchis, 36 years, M. ; Kshetrajna, Bh. P.) ; his son 
will be Yidmisara ( Yiinbi55.ra, 28 years, Y. ; Yin- 
dusena or Yindhyasena, 28 years, M. ; Yidhis&ra, 
Bh.); his son will be Ajatasatru'’; his son will be 
Dharbaka (Harshaka, 25 years, Y.; YanSaka, 24 
5 'ears, M.); his son will be Udayasva (33 years, Y. ; 
Udibhi or Udasin, 33 years, M.)®; his son also will 
be X^andivardhana ; and his son will be Mahananda 
(42 and 43 years, Y. ; 40 and 43 years, M.). These 
ten Saisun4gas will be kings of the earth for 362 years. 

“ The son of Mahananda Avill be born of a woman 
of the Sudra-class ; his name wdll be Xanda, called 
Mahapachna, for he will be exceedingly avaricious. 

‘ Sisunaka, who, according to the Vayu and Matsja Puiaiia, 
relinquished Benares to his son, and established himself at 
Girivraja or Rajagriha in Behar, reigned 40 years, V. and M.P. 

^ 25 years, V. ; 27 years, M. : the latter inserts a Kanvayana, 
9 years, and Bhumimitra or Bhumiputra, 14 years, before him. 

^ According to the Va 3 u, Udaj a pr Udayasra founded Patali- 
putra, on the southern angle of the Ganges. 
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Like another Parasu-rama, he will be the annihilatin’ 
of the Kshatriya race, for after hini the kinys of the 
earth w’ill be Sudras. lie will bring the whole earth 
under one umbrella, he will have eight sons, Sunialya, 
and others, wdio wdll reign after Mahapadma ; and ho 
and his sons will govern for a hundred years. The 
Brahman Kautilya will roof out the nine Xandas. 

“Upon the cessation of the race of Xaiida, the 
!Maur 3 'as will possess the earth. Kautilya will place 
Chandragupta' on the throne ; his son will Ite \’in- 
dnsara-; his son will be Asokavardhana ; his sf)n 
will be Snyui^as; his .son will be IhBaralha ; his son 
will be Sanguta ; his son will be Salisuka ; his son 
will be Sotnasarman ; his son will be Sa&adhariiuvn, 
and his successor will be Vrihadratha. These arc 
the ten Maur^'as who wdll reign over the earth for 
137 years.” 

The title of JIaurya, which by the Buddhists was 
used as a proof of Asoka’s ro}'al descent, is ex{)lalned 
by the Brahmans’* as a umtronymic, Mura being 
given as the name of one of Xhmda’s wives. 

If now, we survey the information here brought to- 
gether from Buddhist, Brahmanic, and Greek sources, 
we shall feel bound to confess that all we I’eally know 
is this : — 

' The lengtli of this monarcli's reign is given uniformly by the 
Purairi'; anil the BuiUlhist histories, as ‘24 years. The number is 
given by the Vuyu-l’uraiia . tlie DipavanSa, the Mabavansa (where 
.34 is a mistake for 24), ami in Buddliaghosha's Artliakatha. Cf. 
Mahav. p. Hi. 

’ The Vayu-Pui ana calls him Bhadrasara. and a.-signs 2 .’> yeaiv, 
tn his re'gn. 

Vi'hnu-[ iiruna, p. 4ti9. n. 21. This rest,- only on the aiillin- 
rity of tlie eoniinentator on the Vi>liiiu-iiui ana ; hut ( hamlra- 
gii[)ta’.s relationship witli Naiida i.s eoiifirmi.d Iiy the Mudia- 
raksliasa. 
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Chandragupta is tlie same person as Sandrocyptus, 
or Sandracottus. This Sandracottus, according to 
Justin (xv. 4.), had seized the throne of India after 
the prefects of Alexander had been murdered (317 
B. c.). Seleucus found him as sov'ereign of India 
when, after the taking of Babylon and the conquest 
of the Bactriaus, he passed on into India. Seleucus, 
however, did not conquer Sandracottus, but after 
concluding a league with him, marched on to make 
war against Antigonus. This must have taken place 
before 312, for in that year, the beginning of the 
Seleucidan era, Seleucus had returned to Babvlon. 

^ We may suppose that Chandragupta became king 
about 315, and as both the Buddhist and Brahmanic 
writers allow him a reign of 24 years,, the reign of Bin- 
dustlra would begin 291 b.c. This Bindusara again had 
according to both Brahmanic and Buddhistic authors, 
a long reign of either twenty-five or twenty-eight 
years. Taking the latter statement as the better au- 
thenticated, we find that the probable beginning of 
Asoka’s reign took place 263 B.c. ; his inauguration 259 
B.c. ; his Council either 246 or 242 b.c. At the time 
of Asoka’s inauguration, 218 years had elapsed since 
the conventional date of the death of Buddha. Hence 
if we translate the language of Buddhist chronology 
into that of Greek chronology, Buddha was really sup- 
posed to have died 477 b.c., and not 543 b.c. Again, 
at the time of Chandragupta’s accession, 162 years were 
believed to have elapsed since the conventional date of 
Buddha’s death. Hence Buddha was supposed to have 
died 31 A4-162 .sAZ7 b.c. Or, to adojrt a different line 
of argument, Kanishka, according to the evidence of 
coins*, must have reigned before and after the Christian 


' Lassen, IndiscLe Alterthumskunde, il. 413 . 
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era. Ill the Stupa of Manikyala, -which was built byKa- 
iiishka', Roman coins have been found of as late a date 
as 33 B.c. How long before that date this Turusldva or 
Indoscythian king may have assumed the sovereignty 
of India it is difficult to determine. But under him the 
Northern Buddhists place a new Council whicli was 
presided over by Vasumitra-, and the date of whicli is 
fixed at more than 400 after Buddha’s Nirvana.^ If 
we add 400 and 33, and take into account that the 
Council took place i/mra than 400 years after Buddha, 
and that Xanishka must have reigned some years 
before he built his Stupa, we find again that 177 n. c.' 
far more likely than 513, as the conventional date of 
Buddha’s death. All the dates, however, before 
Cliandragupta arc to be considered only as hypotheti- 
cal. The second council under Kahlsoka is extremely 
problematical, and the date of Buddha’s death, as 218 
before Asoka, is worth no more than the date of 
Vijaya's landing in Ceylon, fixed 218 before Ueva- 
iiainpriya Tishya. Professor Lassen, in order to give 
an historical value to the date of 543 assigned to the 
death of Buddha, adds GG years to the 22 years of the 
reign of the Nandas, and he quotes in support of this 
the authority of the Puriinas, which ascribe 88 years 
to the first Nanda. The Puranas, however, if taken 
in their true meaning, are entirely at variance with 
the Buddhist chronology before Cliandragupta, and it 
is not allowable to use them as a corrective. As to 

■ A. Cunningham in the Journal of the A:-iutic Society of 
Bengal, xviii. p. 20. 

- Asiatic Kesearches, xx. 2fl7. 

2 tS'agarjuna, who must be somewhat later than Va^umitra, is 
roughly placed 4(Xt year.“ after Buddha by the Northern, .100 after 
Buddha by the* Southern Buddhists. 
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the chronoloiiv of the Ceylonese r>iul(lhists, so far 
from hecoming more perfect by the addition of those 
si\tv-six years, it would really lose all consistency. 
The most useful portions of that chronology are the 
prophecies of Buddha and others, as to the number 
of years intervening between certain events. All 
these dates would have to be surrendered if we 
adopted Professor Lassen’s correction. The great 
Council would not fall 218 years after Buddha’s 
death, Chandragupta would not come to the throne 
162 years after the Kir\Ana : Buddha, in fact, as well 
as his apostles, would be convicted as false prophets 
by their very disciples. 

Whatever changes may have been introduced into 
the earlier chronology of India, nothing Avill ever 
shake the date of Chandragupta, the illegitimate 
successor of the Nandas, the ally of Seleucus, the 
grandfather of Asoka. That date is the sheet- 
^y^nchor of Indian chronology, and it is sufficient 
for the solution of the problem which occupies us at 
present. It enables us to place Kdtyayana before 
Chandragupta, the successor of the Nandas, or, at all 
events, the founder of a new dynasty, subsequent to 
the collapse of Alexander’s empire. It enables us to 
fix chronologically an important period in the litera- 
ture of India, the Sutra period, and to extend its 
limits to at least three generations after Katyayana, 
to about 2tJ0 B. c. In doing so, I am far from main- 
taining that the evidence which connects the names of 
Katyayana and Nanda is unexceptionable. A'owhere 
except in Indian history should we feel justified in 
ascribing any weight to the vague traditions con- 
tained in popular stories which were written down 
more than a thousand years after the event. The most 
that can be said in favour of these traditions is, first, 
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tliat tlicre was no object in inventing tliem ; secondly, 
that they are not in contradiction with anything we 
know of tlie early lii'^toryof India from other sources ; 
and thirdly, that the date which fi'om their sugges- 
tions we assign to the literary tvorks of lvat^a 3 ■ana 
and Ids predecessors and successors, harmonises witli 
the conclusions, derived from the literature of tlie 
llrahmans, as to the ])robahie growth and decay 
of the Hindu mind previous to the beginning of 
our era. 

. Although these chronological discussions have oc- 
cupied so much of our sjvace, it is necessary to add 
a few words of explanation. It might seem as if, in 
bringing together all the evidence available for our 
purpose, certain authorities had been overlooked 
which might have confirmed our conclusions. Pro- 
fessor Buhtlingk, whose researches with regal’d to 
the age of Panini deserve the Idgliest credit, has 
endeavoured to fortify his conclusions by some ad- 
ditional evidence, derived from tlie works of Chinese 
travellers ; and other writers on the same subject have 
followed his example, though they have given a dif- 
ferent interpretation to the statements of those tra- 
vellers, and have arrived at diflereiit results as to the 
probable date of PiUiiiii. The evidence of these luul- 
dhist pilgrims, however, yields no real results, either 
for or against the date assigned to Panini and Jvatya- 
yana, and it is for this reason that it has been entirely 
discarded in the preceding pages. Professor Bohtiiiigk 
relied on the te.stimony of Hiouen-thsang, a Buddhist 
pilgrim wlio travelled through India in tlie year?! 621) 
— 0 (5 after Christ, and whose travels have lately been 
translated by M. Stanislas dulien. There we read ' ; 

' Mi'miiirr*: sur k'? - o’fideiitali'- par Iliou -n-tliNanjr, 

liv. iv. p. ‘20,1. 
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avoir fait environ cinq cent li, au sud-cst de 
la Ciipitale (de Cliinapati), il arriva au convent ap- 
pele Ta-ino-sou-fa-na-seng-kia-Ian (Tamasavana-san- 
gliaraina), ou le convent de la Foret Sombre. On y 
comptait environ trois cent religieux qui suivaient 
les principes de Tecole des SarvastivMas. Ik avaient 
un exterieur grave et imposant, et se distinguaient 
par la purete de leur vertu et I’elevation de leur carac- 
tere. Ik approfondissaient surtout I’etude du petit 
Yehicule. Les mille Buddhas du Kalpa des Sages 
(Bhadrakalpa) doivent, dans ce lieu, rassembler la 
multitude des Devas et leur expliquer la sublime 
loi. Dans la trois centieme annee apres le Nir- 
vana de 6dkya Tathagata, il y eut un maitre des 
6astras, nomind Kdtyayana, qui composa, dans 
ce couvent, le Fa-tchi-lun (Abhidbarma-jn&na-pra- 
sthdna).” 

At first sight this might seem a very definite state- 
ment as to the age of KAtyAyana, placing him, if we 
accept the conventional date of Buddha’s death, about 
243 B.c. But how can we prove that Hiouen-thsang 
was speaking of Ktltyayana Vararuchi ? It might be 
said that the Katyayana, so simply mentioned by 
Hiouen-thsang, must be a person of note. Hiouen- 
thsang does not mention ancient authors except men 
of note, and the Katyayana whose dates he gives in 
this place, cannot be a chance person of that name, 
but must be some well-known author.' It could hardly 
be meant for iJIahakatyayana, because he was the 
pupil of Buddha, and could not be placed 300 years 
after his Nirvana. Besides MahakatyAymna there is 
certainly no person of the same name of greater 
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literary fame than Kat 3 ’ayana A'araruchi. But the 
Katyayaiia of -whum iliouen-th^ang speaks Avas a 
llucklhlst, and the author of a work on metaplpYsics, 
Avhiclx Iliouen-thsane: liim.solf translated from San- 
skrit into Chinese. Making all possible allowance for 
the tendency of later Buddhist writers to refer the 
authorship of certain Avorks to names famous in 
ancient Brahmanic historj', A\'e can hardly build much 
on the supposition that the author meant by the 
Chinese traveller Avas the old Katyaj'ana Vararuchi, 
the contemporaiy of Pauiiii. But, even if all these 
objections could be removed, Avhat use could Ave 
make of Ilioucn-thsang’s chronology, avIio folloAVs the 
system of the Northern, and not of the Ceylonese, 
Buddhists, Avho makes Asoka to reign 100 years 
after Buddha, Ivanishka 400, the king of Himatala 
600, and so on ? We should first have to deter- 
mine Avhat, according to Hiouen-thsang, Avas the real 
date of Buddha’s Niiwana, and Avhat was the era 
used at his time in the monasteries of Northern 
India ; Avhether lie altered the dates, assigned by the 
Buddhists of India to the Aaidous events of their 
traditional history, according to the standard of the 
Chinese Buddhist chronologA'’, or AA’hether lie simpK' 
repeated the dates, such as they' AA'ere communicated 
to him in the different places Avhich he visited. All 
these questions would ha\e to be ansAvered, and if 
tliey' could be ansAvered, aa’g should in the end only 
arriA'e at the date of a Kutyilyana, but not of the 
Katyayana Avith Avhom aa'c are concerned. 

• There is another passage in Hiouen-thsang Avhich 
has been frequently discussed, and according to 
Avhich it Avuuld seem that Ave ^llould have to place 
I’anini much later, and that Katyayana, the critic of 
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riiuini, could not have lived before the first century 
after Christ. 

M. lieinaud, in his excellent work, ‘•ileiuoirc 
Geog-raphique, Historique et Scientiti(iue sur I’lnde, 
anterieurenient au milieu du XF siecle, d’apres les 
ecrivains arabes, persans et chinois (Paris, 1849),” 
was the first to call attention to this passage. He says 
(p. 88.); “ Ainsi que pour plusieurs autres personnagcs 
notables clu bouddhisrne, Hiouen-thsang attribue a 
Panini deux existences, la premiere a une epoque on 
la vie de Fhomrae etait plus longue qu’a present, et 
la seconde vers Fan 500 apres la mort de Bouddha, 
c’est-a-dire au temps du second Vikramiiditya, un 
siecle environ apres le regne de Kanika. Dans sa 
premiere existence, Panini professait le brahinanisme; 
mais dans la seconde il se convertit avec son pere au 
bouddhisrne.” M. Reinaud pointed out with great 
sagacity the various consequences which would follow 
from such a statement, and he remarked besides that 
the fact of the A'avanani (lipi), the writing of the 
lonians or the Greeks, being mentioned in Ptiiiini, 
would likewise tend to place that grammarian rather 
later than w'as commonly supposed. 

The same legend, thus partially translated from 
Hiouen-thsang, was made by Professor Weber the 
key-stone of a new system of Indian chronology. 
Admitting the double existence of Panini, he says 
that his second existence falls 500 years after Buddha, 
or 100 after Ivanishka, whom Hiouen-thsang places 
400 after Buddha. The date assigned by Hiouen- 
thsang to Ivanishka is rejected by Professor Weber. 
He takes, however, the real date of Kanishka, as es- 
tablished on numismatic evidence, about 40 a. d. ; 
he then adds to it the hundred years, which, ac- 
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I’onVmg to the constructive clironology of the Xortherii 
Buddliists, elapsed bettvccn Kaiiislika and Paiiini, 
and tiuis deduces 140 A.n. as a new date for Panini. 

Without entering into tlie merits of these calcula- 
tions, we are enabled by tlie publication of the com- 
plete translation of Ilioucn-thsang to show that, in 
reality, the Chinese pilgrim never placed Pfinini so 
late as 500 after Buddlia. On the contrary, he re- 
presents the reputation of that old grammarian as 
firmly established at that time, and his grammar as 
the grammar then taught to all children. I subjoin 
the extracts from ITionen-thsang : — 

“ Apres avoir fait environ vingt li au nord-oucst 
de la vllle dc Ou-to kia-han-t'eha ( I dakhainla ?), il 
arriva a la ville de P’o-lo-tnu-Io (Salatura) cpii donna 
le jour au Rishi Po-ni-ni (Panini), auteur du Traite 
Ching-ming-lun (Vyakaranam). 

“Dans la haute antiquite, les mots dc la langne 
etaient extrcincment nombroux ; mais quand le 
monde eut etc detruit, Funivers se trouva vide et 
desert. Des dieux d’unc longcvite extraordinaire 
descendirent sur la terre pour servir de guides aux 
peuples. Telle fut I’originc des lettres et des livres. 
A partir de cette epoque, leur source s’agrandit ct 
depassa les bornes. Le dieu Fan (Brahman ) et le roi 
du ciel (Indra) etablirent des regies et se confor- 
merent au temps. Des Rishis heretiques compo- 
.‘^erent chacun des mots. Les hornmes lesprircnt pour 
modeles, continuerent leur cEuvre, et travaillerent a 
I’envi pour on conserver la tradition; mais les etudi- 
ants faisaient de vains elForts, et il leur etait difficile 
d’en approlbndir le sens. 

“A rt''po(jUe oil la vie des homines ftait ivduitc ii 
cent ans, on vit jiarairre le Ri-hi /t'-mf-n/ ( Panini), 

X 



qui etait instrult cles sa naissance et posscdait un 
vaste savoir. Afflige do rigiiorance du siecle, il 
voulut retrancher les notions vagiies et fausses, de- 
barrasser la langue dcs mots superflus et en fixer les 
lois. Comine il voyageait pour faire des recherches et 
s’instruire, il rencontra le elieu Tseu-TIisa'i (Isvara 
Deva), et lui exposa le plan de I’oiivrage qu’il me- 
ditait. 

“ ‘ A merveiile ! ’ lui dit le dieu Tseu-Thsdi (Isvara 
Deva) ; ‘ vous pouvez compter sur mon secours.’ 

“ Apres avoir re§u ses instructions, le Mishi se 
retira. Il se livra alors a des recherches profondes, 
et deploya toute la vigueur de son esprit. Il re- 
cueillit une multitude d’expressions, et coraposa un 
livre de Viots^ qui renfermait mille sloJcas ; chaque 
sloka etait de trente-deux syllabes. Il sonda, jusqu’ii 
leurs dernieres limites, les connaissances anciennes et 
nouvelles, et ayant rassemble, dans cet ouvrage, les 
lettres et les mots, il le mit sous une enveloppe 
cachetee et le presenta au roi, qui en congut autant 
d’estime que d’admiration. Il rendit un decret qui 
ordonnait a tous ses sujets de I’etudier et de I’en- 
seigner aux autres. Il ajouta que quiconque pourrait 
le reciter, d’un bout a I’autre, recevrait, jiour recom- 
pense, mille pieces d’or. De la vient que, grace aux 
le9ons successives des maitres, cet ouvrage est encore 
aujourd’hui en grand honncur. C’est pourquoi les 
Brahmanes de cctte ville ont une science solide et des 
talents eleves, et se distingucnt a la fois par I’etendue 

^ Livre de mots ” is intended as the title of Punini’s grammar, 
which was “ Sabd'inusasanam.” This title is left out in the Calcutta 
edition, and likewise in Professor Biihtlingk’s edition of Panini. 
See Zeitschrift der Deutschen Mortrenliindischen Gesellschaft, vii. 
ie2. 
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dc leiirs connaissances ct la richessc do lour 
iiK-aioirc. 

“Dans la ville de P'o-h-tou-lo (Use/. So-lo-tini-lo — 
►Salatura), il y a iin Stnpa. Co fut en net eiidroit 
qu’un Lo-lian (un Arhat) convertit uii disciple de 
Po-ni-ni (ranini). Cinq cents ans apres que Jou-lai 
(le Tathagata) eut qnitte le inonde, il y eut nn grand 
'0-lo-han (Arhat) qui, venant dii royauine de Kia- 
chi-ini-lo (Cuchemire), voyageait pour convertir les 
hornmes. Quand il fut arrive dans ee pays, il vit un 
Fan-telii (un Brahinacharin) oecupe a fouctter un 
petit gareon qu’il instruisait. ‘ Pounpioi inaltraitez- 
vous cet enfant?’ dit V Arhat au Faa-tchi (Ilrah- 
inacliarin). 

“ ‘ Je lui fais etudier,’ repondit-il, ‘ le Trade tie la 
Science des Sons (Ching-ming — Vyakaranarn), mais 
il ne fait aucun progres.’ 

“ Arlmt se derida et laissa eeliapper un sourire. 
Le vieux Fan-tchi (Brahinacharin)^ lui dit: ‘Les 
Cha-nien (Sramanas) out un ca3ur aft'ectueux et coin- 
patissant, et s’apitoient sur les creatures qui souflrent. 
L’homrae plein d’huinanite vient de sourire tout a 
I’heure ; je desirerais en connaitre la cause.’ 

“ ‘ 11 n’est pas difficile de vous I’apprcndre,’ repon- 
dit I’Arhat, ‘ mais je crains de faire naitre cn vous un 
doute d’incredulite. Yous avcz, sans doutc, entendu 
dire qu’un Bishi, nomme Po ni-ni (Pauini) a compose 
Ic Traite Chinf/-minij-lun (AAakaranarn), et qu’il I’a 
laisse, apres lui, pour I’instruction du monde.’ Le 
Pd-lo-mcn (le Brahinane) lui dit: ‘Les enfants d(' 
cette ville, qui sont tons ses disciples, n'veivnt sa 
vertii, ct la statue, I'hnve en son honneur. suhsiste 
encore aiijourd’liui.’ 

“‘Ell bien 1’ repartit VArhat, ‘eet enfant, a qui 
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vous avcz doniK' le jour, ost pivcisdineut ce Rishl. 
(Danssa vie aiiterieure,) il einployait sa forte ine- 
inoire a etiulier les livres profanes ; il ne j)arlait que 
cles traites liei’etirpics et lie chercliait point la verite. 
Son esprit et sa science cleperircnt, et il parcounit, 
sans s’arreter, le cerclc de la vie et de la raort. Grace 
a un reste de vertu, il a obtenu de devenir votre fils 
bien-ainie. l\lais les livres profanes et I’eloquence du 
siecle ne donnent que des peines inutilcs. Pourrait- 
on les comparer aux saintes instructions de Joii-lai 
(du Tatliagata), qui, par line influence secrete pro- 
curent I’intelligence et le bonlieur ? 

“ ‘ Jadis, sur les bords de la mer du midi, il y avait 
un arbre dessechc dont le tronc creux donnait asile a 
cinq cents chauvos-souris. Dos marchands s’arre- 
terent un jour au pied de cet arbre. Comme il regnait 
alors un vent glacial, ces hommes, qui etaient tour- 
mentes par la faim et le froid, anaasserent du bois et 
des broussaille% et allumferent du feu au pied de 
I’arbre. La flamrae s’accrut par degres et embrasa 
bientot I’arbre dess4che. 

“ ‘ Dans ce moment, il y eut un des marcliands qui, 
apres le milieu de la nuit, se mit a lire, a haute voix, 
le Recueil de V O-pi-ta-ino (de rAbhidharma). Les 
chauves-souris, quoique tourmciitees par I’ardeur du 
feu, ecouterent avee amour les accents de la loi, 
supporterent la douleur sans sortir de leur retraite, 
et y terniinerent leur vie. En consequence de cette 
conduite vertueuse, elles obtini'ent de renaitre dans 
la classe des homines. Elles quitterent la faraille, se 
livrerent a I’etude, et, grace aux accents de la loi, 
qu’elles avaient jadis entendus, elles acquirent une 
rare intelligence, obtinrent toutes ensemble la dignite 
d'Arhat, et cultiverent, de siecle en siecle, le champ 
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du bonlieur. Dans ces dorniei-s temps, le roi Kia-ni- 
■se-kid (Kanislika) et Thonorablc //a’(Ar}a Par.Anka) 
eonvoquercnt cinq ccmts sages dans le royaume de 
Kia-chi-Dii-lo (Cacbeinire), ct eoinposerent Ic Pkiio- 
cha-lwi (le Yibliusha-sastra). Tons ces sages etaient 
les cinq cent cbauves-souris qui liabitaient jadis le 
creux de I’arbre desscclie. Quoique j’aie un esprit 
borne, j’etais inoi-mcine I’unc d’ellcs. Mais les hom- 
mes different entre eux par la superiorite on la ine- 
diocrite de leur esprit ; les uns pi’cnncnt leur essor, 
tandis que les ant res rainpent dans robscurite. Main- 
tcnai\t, b liomine plein d’bumanite, il faut que vous 
pcrinettiez a votrefds bien-aitne de quitter la famille. 
Eu quittant la t’atnille (en eiubrassant la vie reli- 
gieuse), on acquiert des merites ineffablcs.’ 

“ Lorsque VArhat eut acheve ces paroles, il donna 
line preuve de sa puissance divine en disparuissant ii 
I’instant nieine. 

“Lc Drahmane se sentit penetre dc foi et dc 
respect, et apres avoir fait eelutcr son admiration, il 
alia raconter cet eveiiemcnt dans tout le voisinage. 
Il permit aussitbt a son lils d'einbrasser la vie re- 
lio-ieiise et de se livrer a I'etude. Lui-meine se con- 
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vertit immediateinent, et montra la plus grande 
estirae pour les trois Precieiix. Les hommes de sou 
village suivirent son example, et, aujourd’hui encore, 
les habitants s’atferinissent de jour en jour dans la foi. 

“ En partant au nord de la ville de Ou-to-kia-han- 
t'clia (Udakhanda ?), il franchit des montagnes, 
traversa des vallees, et, apres avoir fait environ six 
cents li, il arriva au royaume de On-tchan'j-nP 
(Edyanaj.^ 

' Inde du nord. 

- Mdmoires sur lo- contrc-ijs ocLiJc-ntulc.-, traduits du Sanscrit 
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Ilf, it m (juitf flrai' that it Ifiids no feU|>[)ort of any 
kind t'l llitj opiniun of tlio^c ^vllo would place the 
mannnarian 1‘anini odO yeiira after liiiddha, or 100 
eears after Kaiii^hka. 

It is possible' that the iinjiuries iidu the ancient 
literature of lludelhism, )»artieularly in China, may 
brinp,' to light some new elates, and help us in un- 
ravelling the chronological traditions of the Brah- 
mans of India. The services already rendered to 
Sanskrit archaeology by the publications of M. Stanis- 
las Julien are of the highest value, and they hold out 
the promise of a still larger harvest ; but for the 
present we must be satisfied with what we possess, 
and we must guard most carefully against rash con- 
clusions, derived from evidence that would break 
down under the slightest pressure. Even without 
the support which it was attempted to derive from 
Hiouen-thsang, Katyayana’s date is as safe as any date 
is likely to be in ancient Oriental chronology ; and the 
connection between Katyayana and his predecessors 
and successors, supported as it is not only by tradi- 
tion but by the character of their works which we 
still possess, supplies the strongest confirmation of 
our chronological calculations. As to other works 
of the Sutra period, there are no doubt many, 
the date of which cannot be fixed by any external 
evidence. Tradition is completely silent as to the 
age of many of their authors. With regard to them 

en Chinois, en Tan 648, par Hiouen-thsang, et du Chinois en 
Fran^ais par 31. Stanislas Julien, Membre de I’Institut ; tome i. p. 
125 ; Voyages des Pelerins Bouddhistes, vol. ii. See also the 
author s edition of the Big-veda and Pratisakhya, Introduction, 

p. 12. 
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\NL' must li'iist, at k'a.-'l lur tliu present, to the siiiu' 
lanty of tlieir style and eliaraeter with the writinys 
,,t‘ those authoi’.s whose a"e has been fixed. It i.s 
jjossihle that the works of earlier authors ijuoted by 
Yaska and I’anini and others might still come to light, • 
if any systematic search for ancient MSS. was made 
in ditferent parts of India. Many works are quoted 
by Sayana, Devartija, Ujjvaladatta, and otlicr moderti 
writers, which arc not to be found in any European 
Library. Some of them may still be recovered.' We 
must not, however, expect too much. \'ast as the 
ancient literature of India has been, we must bear in 
mind that part of it existed in oral tradition only, 
and was never consigned to writing. In India, where 
before the time of Panini we have no evidence of 
any written literature, it by no means follows that, 
because an early Uishi is quoted in support of a 
theory, whether philosophical or grammatical, there 
over existed a work written by him with pen and ink. 
llis doctrines were handed down from generation 
to generation ; but, once , 'rased from the tablets 
of memory, they could never be recovered. 

In the Sutras which we still possess, it is most 
important to observe the gradual change of style. 
Saunaka’s style, when compared with that of his 
successors, is natural, both in prose and verse. His 
prose more particularly runs soinetimes so easily and 
is so free from the artificial contrivances of the later 
Siitras, that it seems a mistake to apply to it the 

' According to tlie opinion of M. Fitz-Edward Hall, a scliolar 
of the most extensive acquaintance with Sanskrit literature, the 
niiinbcr of distinct Sanskrit work? in existence i<. probafdv, not 
loss than ten thousand. i.Iournal of the Asiatic Society of Hcngal, 
18 d 8 , p. 30 d.) 
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name ol' ^'utra. It is not unlikely that tiiis title was 
assigned to his works at a time when its meaning had 
not vet been restricted cither to the long “yarns” 
of the Huddhists or to the compendious paragraphs 
*of the Brahmans, and we may well believe the state- 
ment that Saunaka’s works on the ceremonial re- 
sembled more the Brahmanas than the later Sutras. 
Asvalayana’s style is still intelligible, and less 
cramped by far than the stjde of the Nirukta, a work 
commonly ascribed to Yaska, the collector of the 
Nighantus. P^nini is more artificial. He is no 
longer writing and composing, but he squeezes and 
distils his thoughts, and puts them before us in a form 
which hardly deserves the name of style. KatyS-yana 
is still more algebraic ; but it is in Pingala that the 
absurdity of the Sutras becomes complete. If any 
writers succeeded him, they could hardly have ex- 
y celled him in enigmatic obscurity, and we may well 
believe that he was one of the last writers of Shtras. 
The authors of the Parisishtas, unwilling to wear 
the strait-jacket of the Sutrakfi.ras, and unable to 
invent a more appropriate dress, adopted the slovenly 
metre of epic poetry, well adapted for legendary 
narration, but unfit for scientific discussion. 
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THE BRAIIAUNA rERIOD. 

Having assigned to the Sutra literature oC India 
the wide limits of a period extending from CM) to 
200 B.C., we have now to examine anotlier and e.on- 
fessedly more ancient class of Vedic writings, diller- 
ing in stylo both from the Sutras, which are posterior, 
and from the iMantras, wdiicli are anterior to them. 
These are called by the comprehensive name of 
Brahmanas. But as between the Sutras and the 
later Sanskrit literature we discovered a connectin<r 
link in the writings known under the name of Pari- 
sishtas, so we meet on the frontier between the Brah- 
mana and the Sutra literature, with a class of works, 
intermediate between the Brahmanas and Sutras, 
Avhicli claim to be considered first. These are the 
Aranyakas, or “ The Treatises of the Forest.'’ 

The Aranyakas. 

The Aranyakas are so called, as Sayana informs 
us, because they had to be read in the forest.' It 

* Stiyana on the Taittiriyaranyaka. f1^ (' 

Ana again, XrrT^TT’»3^ I’arts of 

the Taittiriyaranyaka arc excmpteil troni the restriction that they 
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luiglit aliiiu^t sc'c'ia as it tlicy were intended lur the 
\\itii^pi(i'itli<i.s only, people who, after having per- 
formed all the duties of a student and a liouseholder, 
retire from the world to the forest to end their days 
in the contemplation of the deity. Thus it is said 
in the Arunikopanisliad, that i\\G Saunya.'>in, the man 
wlio no longer recites the Mantras and no longer 
performs sacrifices, is bound to read, out of all the 
V edas, only the Aranyaka or the Upanishad. In 
several instances the Aranyakas form part of the 
Brahmanas, and they are thus made to share the 
authority of Sruti or revelation. We have seen, 
however, that part of an Aranyaka was ascribed to 
a human author, to Asvalayana. Another part is 
quoted by S^yana, in his Commentary on the Rig- 
veda*, as being a Sutra work of Saunaka’s. Cole- 
brooke found, in one transcript of this Aranyaka, 
that it was ascribed to AWahVyana ; but he remarks, 
“ probably by an error of the transcriber." This is 
not the case •, and it is a good proof of a certain 
critical conscience even amongst the orthodox dog- 

fihould be read in the forest only ; : wTf%- 

; and hence they are ranged with the Brahmanas 

‘ p. 112. 

These words occur in the Aitareyai’anyaka, v. 2. 

11 - ^1 

Other passages quoted by Sayana from this Aranyaka can always 
be identified in the Aitareyaranyaka. Cf. Colebrooke, Misc. 
Essays, i. 46. 
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iii.iti-'tb oi' tliu Hindus, that they ackiiu\vlcd,t;ed a cer- 
tain dithciciicc Ijctwccii the Ihaliiiiaiiari and ^Viaii- 
vaka^, althuuyli it was ol great imjiortaiice te them, 
particularly in their oidhodux philusuphy, tu be able 
to ap[)eal to passages from the Arauyakas as iii- 
\ested with a sacred authority. The most importuul 
Upaiiishads, which are full of philosophy and tljco- 
sophy, form part of the Arauyakas, and particularly 
in later times the Aranyaka teas considered the quint- 
essence of the Vedas.* Nevertheless it is acknow- 
ledged by Indian authors- that a mistake may be 
made, and the work of a human author may be er- 
roneously received as a part of the sacred book by 
those who are unacquainted with its true origin. 
An instance, they say, occurs among those who use 
the Bahvrich, a sakha. of the liig-veda, by whom a 
ritual of Asvalayana has been admitted, under the 
title of the fifth Aranyaka, as a part of the Rig-veda. 

That the Aranyakas presuppose the existence of 
the llrahmanas may be clearly seen from the Bri- 
hadaranyaka, of which we possess now a complete 
edition by Dr. Rder, of Calcutta, together with two 

’ Mababharata i. 25S. : “This body of the Mahabhaiata ( the 
index) is truth and immortality ; it is like new butter from curds, 
like the Brahman among men, like the .Aranyaka from the Vedas, 
like nectar from medicinal plants, like the sea, the best among lakes, 
like the cow, the highest among animals.” Thus the LTpanishad 
is called the essence of the Veda; iSatap.-brahm. x. 3. 5. 12. 

^ This is taken from Colebrooke’s extracts from the Piirva- 
miraansa ; a system of philosophy of which it would l>e mo^t 
desirable to hare a complete edition. (Miscellaneous Essays, i, 
007.) Dr. Gukbtucker, of Kiinig.-bcrg, ha.® collei.ted largo ma- 
terials for such a work ; and I trust he will nliortly find an op- 
portunity of publishing the important icsult.s of his .studies. 
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Sanskrit commentaries. If we take for instance tlie 
story of Janaka, who promised a large prize to the 
wisest Brahman at his sacrifice, and compare this 
story, as it is given in the Satapatha-brahmana (xi. 
4. 6.) with the third Adhyaya of tlic Brihadaranyaka 
where the same subject occurs, we find in the Arau- 
yaka all the details given almost in the same words 
as in the Brahmana, but enlarged with so many addi- 
tions, particularly with respect to the philosophical 
disputations which take place between Yajnavalkya 
and the other Brahmans, that we cannot hesitate for a 
moment to consider the Aranyaka as an enlargement 
upon the BrMimana. 

The chief interest which the Aranyakas possess at 
the present moment consists ijn their philosophy, f 
The philosophical chapters well known under the 
name of Upanishads ai'e almost the only portion of 
Vedic literature which is extensively read to this day. 
They contain, or are supposed to contain, the highest 
authority on which the various systems of philosophy 
in India I’est. Not only the Vedanta philosopher, 
who, by his very name, professes his faith in the ends 
and objects of the Veda', but the Sankliya, the VaiA- 
shika, the Nyaya, and Yoga philosophers, all pretend 
to find in the Upanishads some warranty for their 
tenets, however antagonistic in their bearing. The 
same applies to the numerous sects that have existed 
and still exist in India. Their founders, if they have 


’ Vedanta is used, but not yet in its technical sense, Taittiriya- 
aranyaka, x. 12. ; a verse frequently repeated elsewhere. 
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any pretentions to orthodox}', invariably appeal to 
some passage in the Upaiiishads in order to substan- 
tiate their own reasonings. Now it is true that in 
the Upanishads themselves there is so mucli freedom 
and breadth of thought that it is not difficult to find 
in them some authority for almost any shade of phi- 
losophical opinion. The old Upanishads did not pre- 
tend to give more than “guesses at truth,” and 
when, in course of time, they became invested witli 
an inspired character, they allowed great latitude to 
those who professed to believe in them as revelation. 
Yet this was not sufficient for the rank growth of 
philosophical doctrines during the latter ages of In- 
dian history ; and when none of the ancient Upa- 
nishads could be found to suit the purpose, the 
founders of new sects had no scru^de and no diffi- 
culty in composing new Upanishads of their own. 
This accounts for the large and ever growing number 
of these treatises. Every new collection of MSS., 
every new list of Upanishads given by native writers, 
adds to the number of those wliich were known be- 
fore ; and the most modern compilations seem now 
to enjoy the same authority as the really genuine 
treatises. 

^The original Upanishads had their place in the 
Aranyakas and Bralimanas. Tliere is only one in- 
stance of a Sanhitii containing Upanishads — the 
Yajasaneyi-sanhita, which comprises the Isa-upa- 
nishad, forming the 40th book, and the Sivasankalpa, 
forming part of the 34th book. This, however, so 
far from proving the greater antiquity of that Upa- 
nishad, only serves to confirm the modern date of tlie 
whole collection known under the name of A'ajasa- 
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neyi-saiiliitu.' But thougli the proper place of the 
genuiue Upanishads was hi the Brahmaiias, and liere 
chiefly in those secondary portions commonly called 
Aranyakas, yet in later times, the Upanishads ob- 
tained a more independent position, and though they 
still professed to belong more particularly to one or 
the other of the four Yedas, that relationship became 
very lax and changeable. 

The true etymological meaning of the word Upa- 
nishad had been forgotten in India. It is generally 
explained by rahasya, or guliyci ddemh^ mystery ; and 
an artificial etymology is given, according to which 
/ Upanishad would mean “destruction of passion or 
^ ignorance, by means of divine revelation.” - The ori- 
ginal signification of the word, however, must have 
been that of sitting down near somebody in order to 
listen, or in order to meditate and worship. Thus 
we find up sad used in the sense of sitting" and 
worshipping : 

Rv. ix. 11. 6 — Namasa it lipa sidata, “Approach 


him Avith praise.” 

Rv. X. 73. 11 Vayah suparnaT lipa sedur I'n- 

dram priyamedhah rishayah na'dhamanah, “ The 
poets Avith good thoughts have approached Indra 
begging, like birds with beautiful Avings.” 

The root as, Avhich has the same meaning as sad, 
to sit, if joined Avith the preposition upn, expresses 
the same idea as upa sad, i. e. to approach respect- 
fully, to AAmrship (Rv. x. 153. 1). It is frerpiently 
used to express the position Avhieh the pupil occupies 


* MaMJhara maintains that some parts of the Upanishad were 
aimed at the Buddhists, who denied the existence of an intelligent 
Self, called life a water-bubble, and knowledge intoxication. 

- Colebrooke, Essays, i. 92. 
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when listening to his teacher*, and it clearly expresses 
a position of inferiority in such passages as, 8at.- 
brahinana, i. 3. 4. 15: “ tasrnad uparyasinain ksha- 
triyain adhastad iinah praja upasate,” “ therefore 
those people below (the Vis or Vaisyas) sit under, or 
pay respect to the Kshatriya who sits above.” Still 
more decisive is another passage in the same work 
(ix. 4. 3. 3), where upanishadin is used in the sense 
of subject: “ kshatraya tad visain adhastfid upanishfi- 
dinim karoti,” “ he thus makes the Vis below subject 
to the Kshatriya.” There can be little doubt there- 
fore that Upanishad meant originally the act of 
sitting down near a teachery of submissively listening 
to him ; and it is easy to trace the steps by which it 
came to mean implicit faith'*, and, at last, truth or 
divine revelation. 

The songs of the Veda contained but little of 
philosophy or theosophy, and what the Brahmans 
call tlie higher knowledge is not to be sought for in 
the h 3 'mns of the Rishis. “What,”* says the author 
of the Svetasvatara-upanishad, “ what shall a man 
do with the hymns, who does not know that eternal 
word of the hymns in the highest heaven, that in 
which all the itods are absorbed? Those who know 

Cj 

it, they are blessed.” The same sentiment is fre- 

<• 

' Pan. iii. 4. 72. comment.; Upusito gurum bhavun ; and upa- 
,?ito gurur bhavata. 

^ In tliis sense Upanishad is frequently used in the plural, and 
signilies sessions. 

3 Cldiandogya-upanishad, i. I. 9. 

“ Wluit a man perforins 

with knowledge, trust, and faith, that i.s effectual." 

* slveta-^vatara-npanishad. od. Itiicr, IJihliotluoa Iiidiea, \ii. 

a;5y. 
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quently expressed, but iiowliere witli greater force 
than in a passage of the Katha-iipanishad^ a passag(‘ 
most remarkable in many respects. “ That divine 
Self,” the poet says, “is not to be grasped by tra- 
dition-, nor by understanding, nor by all revelation ; 
by him whom He himself chooses, b}' him alone is 
He to be grasped; that Self chooses his body as his 
own.” Raimnohun Koy when he \’isited the British 
Museum and found the late Dr. Rosen engaged in 
preparing an edition of the hymns of the Veda, ex- 
pressed his surprise at so useless an undertaking. 
But the same philosopher looked upon the Upani- 
shads as worthy to become the foundation of a new 
religion, and he published several of them himself 
with notes and translations. “ The adoration of the 
invisible Supreme Being,” he writes, “ is exclusively 
prescribed by the Upanishads or the principal parts 
of the Yeda, and also by the Vedant,” and if other 
portions of the Veda seem to be in contradiction with 
the pure doctrine of the Upanishads, he hints that 
the whole work must not only be stripped of its autho- 
rity, but looked upon as altogether unintelligible.® 

The early Hindus did not find an}' difficulty in 
reconciling the most different and sometimes con- 
tradictory opinions in their search after truth ; and a 
most extraordinary medley of oracular sayings miglit 
be collected from the Upanishads, even from those 
which are genuine and comparatively ancient, all 
tending to elucidate the darkest points of philosophy 
and religion, the creation of the world, the nature of 

' II. 23. It is also found in the Alundaka. 

^ Pravachana, tradition, the Brahmanas ; see p. 109. Commen- 
tary : “ ekavedasvikaranena,” “ by learning one Veda.” 

^ Translation of the Kena-upanishad by Rammohun Roy. Cal- 
cutta, 1816, p. 6. 
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God, the relation of man to God, and similar subjects. 
That one statement should be contradicted by another 
seems never to have been felt as any serious difficulty. 
Thus we read in the first verse of the Svetiisvatara- 
upanishad : “ Is Brah)nan the cause? Whence are we 
born? By what do we live? Whither do we go? 
At whose command do we walk after the Law, in 
happiness and misery ? Is Time the cause, or Xa- 
ture, or Law, or Chance, or the Elements? Is iMan 
to be taken as the source of all ? — Xor is it their 
union, because there must be an independent Self, 
and even that independent Self has no power over 
that which causes happiness and pain.’’^ The an- 
swers returned to such questions are naturally vague 
and vai'ious. Thus Madhava in his Commentary on 
Parasara, quotes first from the Bahvricha-upanishad. 
“ In the beginning this (world) was Self alone, there 
was nothing else winking. He thought, Let me create 
the worlds, and he created these worlds.’’ From this 
it would follow that the absolute Self was sui>poscd 
to have created everything out of nothing. But im- 
mediately afterwards Madhava quotes from another 
Upanishad, the Svetasvatara (IV. 10-), vhcre i\Iaya 
or delusion is called the principle, and the Great 
Lord himself, the deluded.’ This is evidently an 


’ssfwfirrn’: wwwii 
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allusion to Saukliya doctriiifs, but iMadhava explains 
it in a different sense, lie maintains that here also 
the I)ivine Self is meant by the Great Lord, anel that 
Delusion is only one of his powers, as heat is a power 
of tire.^ And he appeals to another passage in the 
same Upanishad (T. 3.), where it is said “ that sages 
endowed ■with meditation and intuition, saw the 
power of the Divine Self, concealed by his own 
qualities.” This same interpretation is adopted in 
the Sutras of the Vedanta-philosophy, but it by no 
means follows that therefore it is the true one. 
The principal interest of the older L^panishads con- 
sists in the absence of tliat systematic uniformity 
which we find in the later systems of philosophy, and 
it is to be regretted that nearly all scholars who have 
translated portions of the Upanishads have allowed 
themselves to be guided by the Brahmanic commen- 
tators. The commentators wrote all, more or less, 
under the influence of philosophical systems, and 
thought themselves justified in explaining the Upani- 
shads in such a manner that they shoTcld agree, even 
in the most minute points, with the Sutras of the 
philosophical schools. But the authors of the Upani- 
shads were poets rather than philosopliers. Truth 
itself assumed, in their eyes, an aspect varying ac- 

' TTnrr^: 

rj'* ttt- 

^ s» Cv. 
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cording to tlieir own feelings and misgivings. Wo saw 
that the llahvi'icha-npanishad placed Atman or the 
Self at the beginning of all things. The Taittiriya- 
upanishad ^ speaks of Brahman the true, omniscient, 
and infinite, and derives from it the ether, the air, 
fire, water, earth, plants, food, seed, and body.- This, 
in the eyes of the later commentators, may appear 
substantially the same doctrine as that of the Bahv- 
richa-upanishad. But to us it is of interest to mark 
the difference, and to watch the various attempts 
which were made to express the idea of a creator. 
The Bahvrichas, by calling him Atman in the mascu- 
line, .showed that they were impressed more strongly 
Avith the idea a personal Being ; the Taittiriyas, 
•speaking of Brahman as neuter, gave more promi- 
nence to the idea of a Power. It was an epoch in 
the history of the human mind when the identity of 
the masculine Self and the neutral Brahman was for 
the first time perceived, and the name of the dis- 
coverer has not been forgotten. It was Saiylilya 
who declared that tlie Self within our heart is Brah- 
man (Chhffnd.-up. iii, 4. 14. p. 2(18.), and this tenet, 
somewhat amplified, is quoted as “ Sandilya’s wis- 
dom ” by the author of the Satapatiia-hrahmaua (x. 
G. 3.). Other sages among tiie Chluindogas^ again 


■ Bibl. Incl. vii. .56. 

2 Purusha is boily nithur than man. Madliava says ; 

3 Cblailul.-up. vi. 2. ; Bibl. Inil. iii. OU-J. 
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speak simply of a Sat, or a Boiii" wliicli desired to be 
many, and created tlie li^lit, the light flo^\ing into 
water, the water into food, and so on. The Atliar- 
vanikas speak of the Creator as AkSiara, and it must 
remain doubtful whether they connected with this 
word the idea of the Indestructible or of Element.^ 
The tertn used by the \7yasaneyins is xivynkrita, or 
the Undeveloped. Every one of these terms had 
originally a meaning of its own, and though in later 
times they may all be used synonymously, they ought 
to be kept distinct when we are tracing the history 
of the human mind. Some of the ancient sages, 
after having arrived at the idea of Av^v^krita, Un- 
developed, went even beyond, and instead of the Sat 
or TO tv, they postulated an Asat, to gi) tv, as the 
beginning of all things. Thus we read in the 
Chh&ndogya-upanishad ^ : “ xVnd some sav, in the 
beginning there was Asat (not being), alone, without 
a second ; and from this Amt might the Sat be 
born." 

But in spite of the great variety of philosophical 
thought on this and similar subjects that was to be 
found in the Upanishads, the want of new Upanishuds 
was felt by the sects which sprang up in every part of 


^ See GoiJstUcker’s Dictionary, s. v. MtVlhava sajes : 
Chhand.-Tip. vi. 1. 

mf%rfN rrw4»J«i: 50wrT^i 
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India.* The old Upanishads, however, were not re- 
jected, and to the present day the ten wliich are chiefly 
studied ini’.engal arethe r)rihad;\ranyaka,the Aitaro 3 ’a, 
Chliandogya, Taittiriya, Isa, Kena, Katha, Prasna, 
iMundaka and i'dandi'ikya-upanishads. Eveiy one of 
these has been published, and we possess an excellent 
edition both of text and cotninentarj" by Dr. Pder in 
the volumes of the Bibliotheca Indica. The whole 
number of Upanishads, however, known to be or to 
have Vjcen in existence, is much larger. It was com- 
monly stated at G2 ", but it has lately been brought as 
high as 108^, and even higher. Some of the titles 
given in various lists belong most likely to smaller 
portions of certain Upanishads, and these extracts, 
adopted by some sect or other, were afterwai’ds quoted 
as independent treatises.^ Many are of very modern 
origin, and have no right to be mentioned in connec- 
tion with Vcdic literature. In order, however, to 
have this whole mass of literature together, every work 
that claims tlie title of lipanisliad on any ground 
whatsoever, has been incorporated in an alphabetical 
list, Avhich Avill be printed as an Appendix. There are 
several Avorks Avhich hud to be consulted in drawing 
up this list. First, Anquetil Duperron’s Oupnekhat q a 

' Ward, A View of the History, Literature, and Mythology of 
the Hindus, ii. 61. 

- Ward, loc. clt. p. 61. 

3 W. Elliot, Journal of the As. Soc. of Bengal, 1851, p. 607. 

A The Maitreyi-upanishad (29. 89.) is probably me.mt for the 
dialogue between Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi in the Brihadaran- 
y.aka. The Sandilya-upanishad (57. 105.) seems to be a portion of 
the t’lihandogya-upauishad. 

3 Oupnekhat, id est, Hocrelum tegendum : opus ip^a in India 
rarissinniin continens autiiiuani et areanam. sou tlieologioani ct 
philosophicam doi trinani, e ipiatuor ^acris Indornm libris, Uak 
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work wliich contains the translation of fifty Upani- 
siiads from Persian into Latin. The autlior of tins 
Persian translation is supposed to be Dara SJuiloli, 
the eldest son of Shah Jehnn, and pupil of Pabii Lai ; 
but in reality the work seems to have been per- 
formed by several Pandits, whom that enlightened 
prince called from Benares to Delhi, ordering them 
to translate some of their sacred works into Persian. 
Three years after the accomplishment of their work, 
their patron was put to death by his brother Aurung- 


baid, Djedjer Lakl, S<im baid, Atbrban b.aid, excerptam ; ad ver- 
bum, e Persico idiomate, Samskreticis vocabulis intermixto, in 
Latinum conversum ; Dissiirtationibus et Annotationibus diffici- 
liora explanantibus, illiistratum : studio et opera Anquetil Du- 
perron, Iiulicopleusf.T. Argentorati, typis et impensis fratrum 
Levrault, vol. i. 1801 : vol. ii. 1802. 

Duperron received a MS. of the Persian translation of the 
Upanishads from M. Gentil, the French resident at the court of 
Soudjaeddaulah. It was brought from Bengal to France by M. 
Bernier, in the year 1775. Duperron, after receiving another 
MS., collated the two, and translated the Persian into French (not 
published) and into literal Latin. 

The Persian translation, of which several other MSS. exist, 
bears the following title in Duperron’s translation ; “ Hanc iiiter- 
pretationeni twv Oupnekhathai qiiorumvis quatiior libroriim Beid, 
quod, designatum cum secreto magno (per socrefum magnum) est, 
et integrani cognitioncin liiminis luminum, hie Fakir sine tristitia 
(.Sultan) ilohammed Dara Schakoh ipse, cum significatione recta, 
cum sii’C('ritate. in tempore sex mensium, (postremo die, secundo 
Tov Schoiibeh, vigesimo.) sexto mensis rov Ramazzan, anno 1067 
Tov Hedjri (Christi, 16.37) in urbe Delhi, in mansione nakhe nou- 
deh, cum absolutione ad finera fecit pervenire.” 

The MS. was copied by Atnia Earn in the year 1767 a.d. 
Duperron adds: Absolutuni est hoc Apographum versionis Latin® 
Twr quinquagiuta Oupnekhatha, ad verbum, e Persico idiomate, 
Samscreticis vocabulis intermixto, fact®, die 9 Octobris, 1795, 
18 Brumaire, anni 4. Reipubl. Gall. Parisii.s. 
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zeb.' Secondly, there is Colebrooke’s Essay on the 
A'edas, wliieh irives a inoie eoinj)lete emnneration of 
tlie Upanishads. Tliirdly, Welder’s Analysis of Diiper- 
I'on’s translation of tlie Upanisliads, in his ‘‘ Indian 
Studies.” Eonrtldy, an article by IMr. W. Elliot in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ecngal, 1851, 
giving an account of Upanishads known in tlie South 
of India, among the Tchigu Jlrahnians. Fiftlilj', 
Dr. llder’s introduction to the various U[)anishads, 
edited and translated hv him in the volumes of the 
liibliotheca Indica. d here are other works, the well- 
known pamphlets of ilammoluDi liny, the Essays of 
Pauthier, Poley, d'Eckstein, Windisehmann, and the 
publications of the 'I’attvabodhini Society, all of 
tvliich had to be consulted in drawing up our own 
aljdiabetical list. 

The names of the authors of the principal U])a- 
nishads^ are unknow'ii. This is owing to the very 
character of these Avorks. They contain authorita- 
tive statements on the highest cjnestions, and such 
statements woidd lose all authoilty if they were re- 
presented to the people at large as the result of 
human reasoning and imagination. They, in a 
higher degree than any other part of the JAdas, must 

■ Elpliinstone, History of India, ii. 44G. An oarlii-r instance 
of a translation of the I’panishads is mentioned in Elliot’s His- 
torians of India, i. 2G0. “ Abdul Kadir, autlior of the Tarikh- 

badauni, who died at the close of the 16th century, .says that he 
was called upon to translate the Atliarvana-vnda from the Hindi, 
which he excu.sed himself from doing on account of the exceeding 
dithculty of the style and ahstruseness of meaning ; upon wliich 
the task devolved on Haji Ibrahim .Sirhindi, who accoiiip!l--!H.d it 
.sati-factorily.’’ 

- Some of tlie mo.st modern l'|>.'ini.-hads are conre.,^cdly the 
W'ork.s of Gaiidapada. Sankara, and other more n cent phiheoplicrs. 

V t 
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have been coiisklcrecl from the verv liemtinina' as re- 
velation, and as directly coimnuiiicated to inaiildtid 
hy the Supreme Spirit. Tliis sentiment is boldly 
expressed in tlie beginning of the ^lundaka-upanisliad : 
“ llrahman (masc. ), the creator of the universe, the 
preserver of the world, apj)cared first among tlte gods. 
He taught the knowledge of Brahman (neuter), the 
foundation of all knowledge, to Atharvan, his eldest 
son. Atharvan long ago imparted the knowledge of 
Brahman, which Brahman had explained to him, to 
Angis : he told it to Satyavaha Bharadvaja, Bharad- 
vaja in succession to Angiras. Saunaka, the great 
lord, approached respectfully, and asked : ‘ What is it 
through which, if known, all this becomes known ? ' 

It is stated that the text of the Upanishads, after it 
had once been revealed, was never affected by differ- 
ences, arising from the oral tradition of various Si\kha,s-, 
and in one instance where various texts of the same 
Upanishad have been noted by the Brahmans, they are 
ascribed to various localities, but not to various S&khks. 
Each ^kkhfi, however, was supposed to be possessed 
of a Upanishad, and the Muktika states that, as 
there are 1 180 iSakhas, there ought properly to be as 
many Upanishads. 

Another reason why we never hear of the authors 
of Upanishads as we hear of the Rishis of hymns is 
that in many instances the Upanishads are more 
compilations from other w'orks. Verses from the 
hymns are incorporated into various Upanishads, 
and stories originally propounded in the Brahmanas, 
are enlarged upon by the compilers of these philo- 
sophical tracts. 


’ See Mundaka-up. ed. Roer. 



In cases only where the Upanishads form part of 
an Aranyaka, tlie reputed authors of the larger 
W'orks miglit likewise he considered as the authors of 
the Upanishads. This authorship, however, is dif- 
ferent from the authorship of a Gaui]apada and San- 
kara, As the Brihaduranyaka forms part of the 
Satapatha-hrfdnnana, ATijnavalkya, the reputed au- 
thor of the Brahmana, might well be considered as 
the author of the Upanishad known by the name of 
Brihaduranyaka. It forms the last five Prapfithakas 
of the 14th book of tlic Satapatha-brahmana in the 
Madhyandina-sakha, whereas in tl\e Kanva-sakha the 
whole of the 17th book is comprised under the name 
of Upanishad. Yajnavalkya Vaja*?ti’i5?ya is mentioned 
towards the end of the Brihaduranyaka as the person 
who received tlie whole of the IMiitc Yajur-veda 
from Aditya or the Sun. His inHuential position at 
the court of Janaka, king of Yideha, is alluded to 
several times, and one portion of the Brihaduranyaka 
is called the Yajnavalkiyam Kanclam, as specially 
celebrating the victories gained by that sage over all 
his rivals. But even if we accept the traditional 
opinion that Yajnavalkya was the author of the 
Biahmana and the Aranyaka, such a supposition 
would be of very little help to us in determining 
the probable age of the Upanishad portion of the 
iSutapatlia-brahmana. We need not enter at present 
into the question whether the supposed authorship 
of Yajnavalkva implie.s that he actually composed, or 
only that he collected and arranged tlie sacred code 
of tlie I'ajusaneyins. That code is, no doubt, in 
some peculiar sense, considered as ^ ajnavalkva’s 
own work. At the time of IVinini it was called by a 
name which, by its very character, indicated that the 
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fSatapatlia-brahmana was a work clue to tlie exertion 
of one individual, and that it was not, like other 
En'diinanas, siinjdy proclaimed by him (prokta), or 
formed the traditional property of an ancient Yedic 
f^aklm bearing his name. I’liis, tos'cther with a re- 
mark in the Adxrttika to Panini, iv. 3. 105., may be 
interpreted as indicating the more modern date of 
this Brahmaiia and its Aranyaka, as compared with 
the Brahmaiias and Aranyakas of other Yedas. But 
beyond this, the name of Vajasaneya Yajnavalkya, 
as the reputed author of these works, will not help 
us in fixing the age of the Yajasaneyi-brahmana- 
u pan i shad. 

Attempts have been made to fix the age of Ya- 
jnavalkya, as the author of a Law-book, and to trans- 
fer this date to the author of the Yedic works, just 
mentioned. The versifier, however, of these laws is as 
distinct from the original Yajnavalkya, as the poetical 
editor of the Laws of the M&navas is from the mythic 
Manu, the founder of the Manava-sakh&. 

Although the poetical editor of this code of laws 
speaks of the Aranyaka ^ as his own work, nobody 
will be misled by an assertion of this kind.^ But 


‘ This can only mean the Brihadaranyaka, as the commentator 
also observes. 

- Yajn. Dh. ill. 110. ’ 

^TlTwfPifrTTii 

“ He who wishes to attain Yoga (union with the Divine Spirit) 
must know the Aranyaka, which I have received from Aditya, 
and the Yoga-sastra, which I have taught.” I thought, at first, 
that there might have been old Dharma-sutras of Yajnavalkya, 
and that the versifier of these Sutras took this sentence simply 
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the age even of tlie versifier of the Yajnavalkiya 
code of laws is difficult to determine. Professor 
AYilson, in his “ Ariana Antiqna ” (page 364), ob- 
serves tliat the word Nanaka, a gold or silver coin 
having upon it the figure of Siva, maybe derived from 
ISaiia, a term which occurs on the coins of Kanerki, 
and is supposed to be “ the name of a goddess ; 
probably the same as the Anaitis or Anahid of the 
Persians, or the tutelary goddess of Armenia, Anaia, 
or Nanaca.” If so (and 1 think the explanation ex- 
tremely doubtful) the age of Yaj naval kya’s legal dicta 
in which the word IS’anaka occurs, would bo subse- 
quent to the era of Kanerki, and, as Professor Stenz- 
ler remarks in his edition of ^ ajnavalk 3 'a, the second 
century after Christ would be the earliest date that 
could be assigned to Yajnavalk^'a. Kow the identi- 
fication of Nanaka and N&na (Nanaia, Nana Kao,) is 
a very ingenious conjecture, but no more. Even if 
aditiitted to be true, we should still have to prove that 
the same goddess did not occur in the same way on 
more ancient oriental coins. As the Hindus derived 

from the Sutras. I have not j’Ct foiiiifl, however, Yiijnavalkya- 
sutras on Achara. The so-called Vaishnava-dharma-aastra, or Sri- 
bhaitavad-Vishnu-sanhitd, whiedi has been printed at Calcutta, 
contains large portions of Sutras which have been worked up in 
a very crude manner into a law treatise. Tiie whole cliapter on 
the anatomy of the human body, which in the Yajnavalkiya Code 
precedes the verse in question (iii. 110.), a clmpter which does not 
stand in the Manava code, existSj still in prose, in the Vishnu-sanhita 
(fob 28. a. line 11.). The simile of the lamp, also, representing 
tlie mind in the middle of ths body, is borrowed by the editor of 
the Y ajnavalkiya Code from the Vishna-sanhita (fob 29. a. line 1.). 
Y'et. aUliough the Y'ishnu-.sanhita, like tlie Code of Y'ajtiavalkya, 
goes on describing the Y’oga, no mention is made lierc oi' the Aran- 
yaka, nor docs the author speak of himself in the first person, as 
tlie author of the metrical Code does. 
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their knowledge of coined money from foreign nations, 
Xanakas may have been current in India long before 
the time of Kanerki, though the Xanakas of Kanerki 
may be the first known to us as coined in India. 
The occurrence of a word like Xanaka\ therefore, is 
not sufficient by itself to prove that the second cen- 
tury after Christ is the earliest date of the Yajnaval- 
kija Code, still less of Yajnavalkya, as Professor 
Stenzder supposes. But whatever date may be as- 
signed to this Sloka work, the date of YAjnavalkya, 
the author of the Aranyaka and the Satapatha-brah- 
mana, would not be affected by it in any way, and 


' In the same way it might be said that the Rig-reda-sanhita 
could not have been collected before tlie second century after 
Christ, because the word Nishka occurs in the hymns. Nishka is 
a weight of gold, or gold in general, and it certainly has no satis- 
factory etymology in Sanskrit. Nothing seems to be more likely 
than that it should be derived from Kanishka, the Sanskrit name 
of Kanerki, as we .'peak of a *• Sovereign,” the French of a 
“ Louis.” The first syllable Ka may be taken as the usual royal 
prefix, particularly as Fabian calls the same king Kanika and 
Nika. (Cf. Reinaud, Memoire sur ITnde, p. 76.) Yet nobody 
would draw from this the conclusion that the Veda was written 
after the time of Kanishka. If Nishka be really derived from the 
name of Ka-Nishka, Kanishka must have been the name or title 
of more ancient kings, whose money became known in India. 
But Nishka may have a very different etymology, and at all 
events it does not furnish any solid basis for chronological conclu- 
sions. Nishka does once occur in Panini’s Sutras, v. 2. 119,; 
and it is frequently quoted as an example. Pan. iv, 3. 156. 

Ran. i. 4. 87. sjq v. 2. 119. 

I vi. 2. 55. f%k<hTRrtlT| iv. 3. 153. 

I Cf. V. 1. 37. 
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tliL' Satapiitha-brulunaiui is tlie only work from wliicli 
we may expect information on tins point. 

Another attempt has been made to fix the aije of 
Yiijnavalkya, or, at least, to assip’n certain ehronolo- 
"ical limits to the first origin of the Sfiklia of the 
JMadhyandinas, a subdivision of the A'ajasancyins. 
Arrian, when speaking of the course of the Ganges, 
mentions among tlie rivers falling info the Ganges, 
the “ Andomatis, flowing from the country of the 
IMandiadini, an Indian people.” ^ Lassen thought lie 
discovered in this the Sanskrit word IMadhj-andina, 
meridional ; and, as a mere conjecture, such a re- 
mark was valuable. Professor W'eber, lioivever, went 
beyond this, and, taking for granted the identity of 
]\randiadini and Madhyandina, taking for granted also 
the identity of this Indian people with the Madliyan- 
dina, a subdivision of the Sakha of the Vajasancyins, 
lie concluded that the text of this Sakha, i. c. the 
Sauhita and I’rahmana of the Wliite Yajur-veda, pub- 
lished bv himself, must have existed in the third cen- 
tury B. c. Such rapid conclusions are rarely safe. 
There may have been such a people as the Madh 3 ’an- 
dinas at any time before or afrer Glirisf, and there may 
have been such a Sakha as that of the Yadhyandinas 
at any time before or after Christ ; but the people 
need not have had any connection with that Sakha, as 
little as the Prachyas or Prasii had ariytliing in com- 
mon ivith the Sakha of the Prachya-Katlias, or the 
Kc<uliV5(<Xoi, another Imlian people, mentioned by 
Greek writers, with the Sakha, of the Ka[)ishthalas. 
Granted, however, that the Sakha was formed in the 
country of the ^ladlnaindinae, ami derivial its name 

' Indi^olu: Alt' rthuiii.-kiinili-. i. l.'JO. ; SM-leviuibci-k. Mceasthciii' 

p. HH). 
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from it, nothing wliatever would follow from this as 
to the exact date when this was eifected. 

A second Aranyaka is that of the Taittiriyas. As 
the Taittiriya-veda (or the lllack Yajiir-vedaj is 
always represented as anterior to the White Yajur- 
veda, the Taittiriya-aranyaka also might be expected 
to be older than the Brihadaranyaka. It is more 
likely, however, that the Taittiriya-aranyaka did not 
yet exist at the time when Yiijnavalkya, after seceding 
from his master, founded a new school, and endowed 
it with a new Sanhita and Brahmana. The Aranyaka 
of the Taittiriyas may have been added to their 
Brahmanas subsequently to this schism, in the same 
way as the Brihadaranyaka is certainly later than 
many portions of the Satapatha-brahmana. At 
all events the Taittiriya-aranyaka represents the 
latest period in the development of the Vedic reli- 
v^on, and shows a strong admixture of post-vedic 
ideas and names. The same applies also to several 
parts of the Taittiriya-brahmaiia, the last part of 
which does not belong to Tittiri, but is ascribed to 
Katha, the same Muni to whom the beginning of the 
Aranyaka is said to have been revealed.^ There 
are some traces which would lead to the supposition 
that the Taittiriya-veda had been studied, particu- 
larly in the south of India, and even among people 
which are still considered as un-Aryan in the 
Brahmana of the Rig-veda. In the Taittiriya-aran- 
yaka different readings are mentioned, which are 
no longer ascribed to different Sakhas but to certain 
countries in the south of India, like those of the Dra- 
vidas, Andhras, and Karnatakas. This fact by itself 


See page 224. 
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^\■oukl tlii’ow some doubt on the antiquity and gen- 
uineness of this class of N’edic writings', at least 
in that form in which we now possess them. 

The Taittiriya-iirauyaka consists of ten hooks, of 
which the four last are devoted to Upanishad doctrines. 
No author is mentioned, and Tittiri, wlio miglit seem to 
hold the same position for the Taittiriyaranyaka which 
Yiijnavalkya holds for the h>i-ihadaran}’aka, is repre- 
sented by the Ilrahmans themselves neither as the 
author nor as the first teacher, lie received the tra- 
dition from Yaska Paingi, who received it from \^ai- 
sam[)ayana. Tittiri hiimelf handed it .o.n to Ukha, 
and he to Atreya. Tittiri, therefore, was believed to 
bo the founder of a J^akha, but nut the author of the 
Aranyaka. 

A third Aranyaka is the Aitareya-aranyaka, be- 
longing to the Kig-veda. It forms a work by itself, 
and is not counted as part of the Aitareya-briilimana. 
This is an important point. The work consists of five 
books or Arauyakas -, the second and third of which 


■ I fiad that Ilarisvilinia also, in iiis commentary on the 6ata- 
j>atha-braliinaiui, quotes the D.'ikshinatyas ami haiira.^htras, to- 
};ethor with the Kauvas, a.s tiuthorities on Vidic subjects, f^cc 
Dr. Weber's Ind. Studien, i. 77. In the same place Dr. Weber 
attempts to prove the late origin of thi.s work by the contraction 
of sa indrah into sendrah. Thi^ contraction, however, occurs 
already in the IJig-veda-.=anhitd. Sec al-o Fan. vi. 1. 134. 

2 The first Aranyaka con.-ists of fiv'e Adhyayas and twenty-two 
Khainlas. The s( cond Aranyaka con-^i-sts of seven Adhyayas and 
tw'enty-six Khainla.^. The Upanishad begins with the fourth 
Adhyaya and the twenty-fir.-t Khanda. The third Aranyaka 
consists of tuo .Adhyayas and twelve Khainlas. Tiie fourth .\ra- 
nyaka con.-.ists of one Adhyaya and one Khamla (a.-cnljed to 
A;\alayana in Shai!guru.t:-hj a's c minientary on tlie .SarNanii- 
kraiiiay 'the fi!th .\raiijak;i con.-i-l,-- of three .\iih_,ajas and 
fourteen Khaml !.■< (a-ciihcl to r>aun.ika) 
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form the Bahvricha-upaiiishad, if by this name \vc like 
to distinguish the complete Upanishad from a portion 
of it, viz. : Adhyayas 4—6, of the second Aranyaka, 
commonly quoted as the Aitareyopanisliad. If we ask 
for the name of the author, we find again the same un- 
certainty as in the Brihadaranyaka and the Taittiri- 
y aranyaka. All we know for certain is that there 
Avas a Saklia of the Aitareyins, which Avas in the pos- 
session of a Brahmaiia and an Aranyaka. Both these 
Avorks were afterwards adopted by the later >^akluis of 
the Rig-veda,so thatAve actually hear of an Asvalayana 
text of the. Aitareyakam. We also knoAv from the 
Chhandogya-upanishad (iii. 16.) that there Avas a 
^lahidasa Aitareya, aa'Iio, by means of his sacred knoAV- 
ledge Avas supposed to haA'e defied death for 1,600 
years ; and in the Aitureya-aranyaka, not in the Brah- 
maiia, he is seA’eral times quoted by the same name 
as an authorit}'. In the later commentaries, a story 
is mentioned according to Avhich the Brahmana and 
Aranyaka of the Rig-A'eda were originally rev’ealed 
to one Aitareya, the son of Itara. The story, hoAv- 
ever, sounds very apocryphal, and had a merely 
etymological origin. Itara, in Sanskrit, means not 
only the other of tAAm, but also loA\q rejected. Thus, 
if the patronymic Aitareya Avas to be accounted 
for, it Avas extremely easy to turn it into a me- 
tronymic, and to make Aitareya the son of an Itara, 
a rejected Avife. Thus SHyana, in his introduc- 
tion to the Aitareya-brahrnana, tells us that there 
Avas once a great Rishi aa4io had many AAuves. One 
of them A\ms called ItaiA, and she had a son called 
Mahid&,sa. His father preferred the sons of his other 
avIa'cs to Mahidasa, and once he insulted him in the 
sacrificial hall, by placing all his other sons 
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oil his lap, iMaliidasa’s mother, seeing her son 
with tears in his eyes, prayed to lier own tutelary 
goddess, the Earth (sviyaknladevata llhhinih), and 
the goddess in her heavenly form appeared in the 
midst of the assembly, placed Mahidasa on a throne, 
and gave him on account of his learning the gift of 
knowing the Brahmana, consisting of forty Adhya- 
yas, and, as Sayana calls it, another Brahmana, treat- 
ing “of the Aranyaka duties.” 

CJ • ^ 

This, and similar stories mentioned by Colebrooke*, 
are not calculated to inspire much confidence. On 
the contrary we feel inclined to attacli more value 
to the accidental admissions of the Bralimans who 
ascribe the later portions of the Aitureyaraiiyaka to 
such well known authors as Saunaka and Asvalayana. 
There may have been an Aitareya, the founder of the 
^^khA of the Aitareyins, and himself the e.xpounder 
of those ceremonial, and philosophical 

tracts which are incorporated in the Brahmana and 
the Aranyaka of the Aitareyins. He is quoted him- 
self as an authority in those works. But nothing is 
said in them of his degrading descent, nor of the eru- 
dition gi'anted to him by the goddess of the earth. 

Another Aranyaka, belonging to another Saklia of 
the Rig-veda, is the Kaushitaki-aranyaka. Colebrooke 
stated in his Essay on the Veda tliat “ the original 
of the Kaiishitakam was among the portions of the 
Veda which Sir Robert Chambers collected at Be- 
nares, according to a list which he sent to me some 
time before his departure from India.” According 
to the catalogue of Sir Robert’s M.S.S. which are now 
at the Royal Library at Berlin, there is in tliat col- 

* Misccllanpou^ Es-.i}'-, i. UJ, ii. 

/. 
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lection not only tlie text and commentary of the 
Kaiishitaki-bralimana, but likewise the Arauyaka, in 
three Adhyayas, of which the third constitutes the 
Kaushitaki-upanishad. Here again we know nothing 
as to tlie name of an author, Kaushitakin being 
simply the name of that sect in which the text of 
these works was handed down from teacher to pupil. 

There are no Aranyakas for the Sama-veda, nor for 
the so-called fourth Veda, the Atharvana. 

Traces of modern ideas are not wanting in the 
Aranyakas, and the very fact that they are destined 
for a class of men who had retired from the world 
in order to give themselves up to the contempla- 
tion of the highest problems, shows an advanced, 
and already declining and decaying society, not un- 
like the monastic age of the Christian world. The 
problems, indeed, which are discussed in the Aran- 
yakas and the old Upanishads are not in them- 
selves modern. They had formed the conversation 
of the old and the young, of warriors and poets, for 
ages. But in a healthy state of society these ques- 
tions were discussed in courts and camps ; priests 
were contradicted by kings, sages confounded by 
children, women were listened to when they were 
moved by an unknown spirit.^ This time, which is 
represented to us by the early legends of the Aran- 
yakas, was very different from that which gave rise 
to professional anchorites, and to a literature composed 
exclusively for their benefit. As sacrifices were per- 
formed long before a word of any Br^hrnana or Sutra 

‘ A Kumart gandharvagriliita is quoted as an authority in the 
Kaushitaki-brahmana, and it is explained by “ viseshabhijna.” 
Kaush.-br. ii. 9.; Ait.-br. v. 29. Ind. Studien, i. 84. 217. 
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liad been uttered, so metaphysical speculations were 
carried on in the forests of India long before the names 
of Aranyaka or Upanishad were thought of. We 
must carefully distinguish between a period of growth, 
and a period which tried to reduce that growth to 
rules and formulas. In one sense the Aranyakas arc 
old, for they reflect the very dawn of thought ; in 
another, they are modern, for they speak of that 
dawn with all the experience of a past day. There 
are passages in these works, unequalled in any lan- 
guage for grandeur, boldness, and simplicity. These 
passages are the relics of a better age. But the ge- 
neration which became the chronicler of those Titanic 
wars of thought, was a small race ; they were dwarfs, 
measuring the footprints of departed giants. 

Chronologically we can see with great clearness 
that the Aranyakas are anterior to the Sutras. It 
is only in their latest portions that they show traces 
of the style of Sutra compositions. We can likewise 
see that they arc later than the Brahmanas, to which 
they themselves, in several instances, form a kind of 
appendix. Beyond this avc cannot go, but an im- 
partial consideration of the arguments adduced in 
favour of a much earlier or a much later date for 
this class of Vedic literature, will show a complete 
absence of facts and arguments, such as are required 
for historical induction,s. Whether PAnini knew 
the Aranyakas as a branch of sacred literature is 
uncertain. Although he mentions the word “ aran- 
yaka,” he only uses it in the sense of “ living in the 
forest ; ” and it is the author of the Varttikas' wlm 
first remarks that tin* same word is also used in tlu' 

' IV. 2 . 120. 


/ 
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sense of “ read in the forest.” Tlie word Upanishad , 
besides being used in the Upanishads themselves^, 
occurs in the Sutras of Panini (i. 4. 79.), but there is 
nothing to prove that Panini knew Upanishad as the 
name of a class of sacred writings. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that at the time 
when the Aranyakas were written, the hymns of the 
Sanhitas were not only known, but known in the 
same form in which Ave now possess them.^ The 
Rig-veda is quoted as a whole, and as consisting of 
ten Mandalas. Though the name of Mandala is not 
used, the names assigned to each of the ten books 
are the same as those used in the Anukramanis, and 
they follow each other in the same succession. Aay, 
these names had evidently been current for some 
time before, for the author of the Aranyaka assigns 
the most extraordinary etymologies to them, and 
uses them in support of the Avildest speculations. 
He first mentions the ^atarchins or the poets of the 
first Mandala. He then comprehends tlie poets of 
Mandala II. to IX. under the common name of the Ma- 
dhyamas, assigning to the poets of the tenth and last 
Mandala the name of Kshudrasuktas and Mahasuktas. 
The middle books are related more in detail under 
their usual names, Gritsamada, (ii.), VisAuimitra (iii.), 
YMnadeva (iv.), the Atris (v.), Bharadvaja (vi.), 
Yasishtha (Aui.), the Pragathas (viii.), the PaA'amams 
(ix.) The names also of Rig-A’eda, Yajur-A'eda, and 
Sama-A’eda occur as literary titles in this Aran 3 ^aka.® 

* Ait.-ar. iii. 1. ; ibid, i. 11. tJpanishasMa. 

’ Ait.-ar. ii. 9. 

^ Ait.-ar. i. 10. : Bhur bhuvah svar ityeta vava vyahritaya 
ime trayo ved^ bhur ityeva Rig-ve3a, bhuva iti Yajur-vedah, 
svar iti Sama-vedah. 
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The etymologies assigned to these names are not 
perhaps more absurd than those which we find in 
the Brahmanas. But there are other etymological 
explanations in the Araiiyakas sucli as we scarcely 
find in any genuine Brahmana. Part of the first 
Aranyaka (i. 4.) reads almost like a commentary on 
the first hymns of the Rig-veda, and the short glosses 
scattered about in these books of the forest might well 
be considered as the first elements of a Nirukta. 

The grammatical study of the hymns of the Yeda 
was evidently far advanced, and scholastic ])edantry 
had long taken the place of sound erudition, when the 
early portions of the Aranyaka were composed. Not 
only the ten books of the Rig-veda are mentioned, but 
likewise their subdivisions, the hymns (sukta), verses 
(rich), half-verses (arddharcha), feet (pada), and syl- 
lables (akshara). Sometimes the syllables of certain 
hymns and classes of hymns are counted, and their 
number is supposed to possess a mysterious signifi- 
cance. In one passage (ii. 12.) speculations are 
propounded on the division of letters into consonants 
(vyanjana), vowels (ghosha), and sibilants (ushman). 

Admitting, therefore, that the Aranyakas repre- 
sent the latest productions of the Brahmana period, 
and that in some cases the authors belong to the age 
of Saunaka, in others even to a more modern age, 
we have now to consider the character of the genuine 
Brahmanas, in order to point out the differences 
which distinguish the Brahmanas from the Stitras 
by which they are followed, and from the Mantras by 
Avhich they are preceded. 
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THE BKAHMAXAS. 

The difficulty of giving an cxlioustive definition of 
what a Brahinana is, has been felt by the Brahmans 
themselves. The name given to this class of litera- 
ture does not teach us more than that these works 
belonged to the Brahmans. They were Brahmanic, 
i. e. theological tracts, comprising the knowledge 
most valued by the Brahmans, bearing partly on 
their sacred hymns, partly on the traditions and 
customs of the people. They profess to teach the 
performance of the sacrifice; but for the greater 
part they are occupied with additional matter ; with 
explanations and illustrations of things more or less 
distantly connected with their original faith and 
their ancient ceremonial. 

S^yana, in his Introduction to the Rig-veda^, has 
given such extracts from the Pfirva-mim&nsfi. philo- 
sophy as may furnish a pretty correct idea of the 
Brahmanas, and he has treated the same subject 
again in his Introduction to the Aitareya-brahmaiia. 

“ A Brahmana,” he says, “ is twofold, containing 
either commandments (vidhi), or additional explana- 
tions (arthavada). This is confirmed by Apastainba, 
saying : ‘ The Brahmanas are commandments for 
the sacrifices ; all the rest consists of additional 
explanations.’ The commandments, too, are of two 
kinds, either causing something to be done which 
was not done before, or making something known 
which was not known before. Of the former kind 
are all those commandments occurring in the prac- 


' Rig-veda-bliaslija, p. 11. 
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tical part, such as, ‘ At the Dikshaniya ceremony he 
presents a puroJasa oblation to Agni and Yishnu.’ 
Of the latter kind are all philosophical passages, 
such as, ‘ Self was all this alone in the beginning.’ 

“ But how can it be said,” Sayaua goes on, “ that 
the Veda consists of Mantras and Brahrnanas, as the 
essential qualities neither of the one nor of the other 
part can be satisfactorily defined ? For if it be said 
that a Mantra alludes to those things which are com- 
manded, this definition Avould not comprehend all 
Mantras, because there are some which are them- 
selves commandments, as, for instance, ‘ He takes 
Kapinjalas for the Spring.’ Again, if it be said that 
a Mantra is what makes one think {man, to think), 
this definition would comprehend the Brahrnanas 
also. Other definitions have been given, that a Mantra 
ends with the word ‘ thou art,’ or that it ends with 
the first person plural; but none of these definitions 
can be considered as exhaustive. The only means, 
then, by which l\Iantras can be distinguished from 
Brahrnanas lies in their general sacrificial appellation, 
which comprehends the most different things under 
the one common name of Mantras. Tliere are some 
recording the performance of sacrifices ; some contain 
praises, some end with the word thee (tva), some are 
invocations, some are directions, some contain deliber- 
ations, some contain complaints, some are questions, 
some are answers, &c. All these attributes are so 
heterogeneous, that none of them can be used for a 
definition. Knowing, however, that the Veda consists 
only of two parts, we may say that whatever does not 
come under the name of IMantra is Brahmana, wlietlier 
it contain reasons, explanations, censures, recommen- 
dations, doubts, commandments, relations, old stories. 
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or particular tleterniinations. Not one of tliesc sub- 
jects belongs to the Brtihinanas exclusively, but they 
occur more or less frequently in the Mantras also, and 
could therefore not be used as definitions of the Brah- 
manas. The same objection apjdies to all other defi- 
nitions vhich have been attempted. Some have said 
that the frequent occurrence of the particle zti (thus) 
constitutes a Brahmana ; others, that a Brahmana 
closes with the words ityaha (thus he said) ; others 
that a Brahmana contains stories, &c. j but all this 
would apply with equal force to some of the Man- 
tras. The only division therefore of the Veda that 
holds good consists in comprehending one part under 
the old traditional appellation of Mantra, and «on- 
sidering all the rest as Brahmanas. 

“ But it might be objected,” Stlyana continues, “that 
for instance in the chapter on the Brahmayajna, other 
parts of the Veda are mentioned besides the Brahina- 
nas and Mantras, under the title of Itihasas, (epic 
stories) Puranas (cosmogonic stories), Kalpas (cere- 
monial rules), Gathas (songs), Narasansis, (heroic 
poems). This, however, would be the same mistake 
as if we should place a Brahman coordinate with a 
Brahman who is a mendicant. For all these titles, 
like Itihasa, &c., apply only to subdivisions of the 
Brahmanas. Thus, passages from the Brahmanas 
like ‘ The gods and the Asuras were fighting,’ &c., 
would be called Itihasas ; other passages like ‘ In the 
beginning there was nothing,’ would be called Pitra- 
nas ; therefore we may safely say, that the Veda 
consists of two parts only, of Mantras and Brah- 
manas." * 

' According to Madhusudana’s view, the Brahmanas consist of 
three parts ; of comniandincnt?, additional explanations, and Ve- 
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If after these not very satisfactory definitions of 
what a Bralunana is, and how it differs from a 
. Mantra, we turn to the Brahmanas themselves, such 
as we possess them in MS., we find that their number 
is mucli smaller than we should have expected. 

If every Sakha consisted of a Sanhitil and a Brah- 
mana, the number of the old Bnihrnanas must have 
been very considerable. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the Brahmanas which belonged to different 
Sakhas were works composed independently by dif- 
ferent authors. On the contrary, as the Sanhitas of 
different Sakhas were nothing but different recensions 
of cue and the same original collection of hymns, and 
could be distinguished from each other oidy by a number 
of authorised varia^ lectiones or by the addition and 
omission of certain hymns, the Brahmanas also, which 
were adopted by different Charanas of the same Veda, 
must be considered not as so many independent 
■works, but in most instances as different recensions 
of one and the same original. There was originally 
but one body of Brahmanas for each of the three 
Vedas; for the Rig-veda, the Brahmanas of the 
Bahvrichas, for the Sama-veda the Brfdnnanas of the 
Cbhandogas, and for the Yajur-veda in its two forms, 
the Brahmanas of tlie Taittiriyas, and the Satapatha- 
brahmana. These works were not composed in metre 
like the Sanhitas, and were therefore more exposed to 

danta doctrines, the latter being more particularly represented by 
theUpanishads. The same author speaks of four classes of command- 
ments. “ A commandment may consist,” he says, “ either of a sim- 
ple definition (‘the oblation to Agni is given in eight cups ’); or it 
may include the aim (‘be ■who wishes for life in br-aven may 
perform tlic sacrifices of the new arnl full moon ■) ; or it may 
detail the means by whieb the saerifh'e is performed (‘let him 
eaerifice with rice'); or it may contain all tlli^ together.” 
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alteration in the course of a long continued oral tra- 
dition. 

We possess the Brahmana of the Bahvrichas in the. 
Vakhas of the Aitareyins and the Kaushitakins. The 
various readings of other Vakhas, quoted by the 
commentator on the Aitareya-brahmana, show evi- 
dently that there were other Vakhas of the Bahvri- 
chas, which ditFered but little in the wording of 
their Brahmanas. But even the Br&hmana of the 
Kaushitakins which has been preserved to us as 
a distinct work, different from the Br&hmana of the 
Aitareyins, can only be considered as a branch of 
the original stock of Brahmana literature, current 
among the Bahvrichas. Its arrangement differs con- 
siderably from that of the Aitareya-brahmana. The 
sacrifice described in the beginning of the Aitareya- 
brahmana forms the seventh Adhyaya of the Kaushi- 
taki-brahmana^, and most of the other sacrifices are 
equally displaced. Others which are discussed in 
the Aitareya-brahmana are altogether wanting in the 
Kaushitaki-brahmana, and must be supplied from the 
Sutras of the Sankhayana-s4kha, a subdivision of the 
Kaushitakins. But whenever parallel passages occur, 
it becomes clear that the coincidences in the descrip- 
tion of sacrifices and the wording of legends cannot 
be accidental. 

f Most of the Brahmanas which are left to us are 
fioUective works. A tradition has been preserved in 
confirmation of this fact. The Brahmana of the 

, 1 Aitareya-br. i. 1. &c. 

Kaush.-br. vii. 1. 

&c. Ait.-brabm. ii. 2. = Kaush.-br. x. 2.; ii. 6. = x. 4. (Sankh.- 
sutra, V. IT.); ii. 3.=xii. 1. 
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Taittiriyas, in the Saklius both of the Apastainbiyas 
and the Atreyas, contains some portions which bear 
the name of Katha, and were formerly the property of 
his followers. The component parts are frequently 
called Brahmanas instead of chapters or sections. 
The same applies to the Aranyakas and Upanishads. 
In some cases these smaller Brahmanas are quoted 
by their special titles ^ ; and in their collected form 
they are handed down, not always by the name of the 
Charana by which they were adopted, but more fre- 
quently by that of the Charana in which their original 
collection .took place. Thus the Aitareya-brahmana, 
though adopted by the Asvalayaniyas, is more fre- 
quently quoted by its original name than by that of 
Asvalayana-br&hraana." The Brahmana of Kaushi- 
takin or the Kaushitakins is more usually referred 
to by this name than by that of the later Charana of 
the ^ankhayanas. 

In the Brahmana of the Chhandogas it is evident, 
that after the principal collection was finished (called 
the praudha or panchavinsa-brahmana, i. e. consisting 
of twenty-five sections), a twenty-sixth Brahmana 
was added Avhich is known by the name of Shadvinsa- 
bralimana. This Brahmana together with the Ad- 
bhuta-brahmana must be of very modern date. It 

' Maitreyi-brahmana is the title given to that portion of the 
Brihadaranyaka which contains the dialogue between Yajnavalkya 
and Maitreyi. The Saulabhani brahmananij quoted by Asvala- 
yana and Pauini as modern compositions, may refer to sections con- 
taining a dialogue similar to that between Janaka and Sulabha, 
which exists in the Mahabharata, III. v. 11, 854. Cf. Lassen, Ind. 
Alterth. xv. note. According to Panini, however, they ought to be 
taken as Brahmanas composed by Sulabha. 

Quoted as such by Yajnik.adeva on Katy. 2. 5. 18.; 6. (i. 25. 
Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 230. 
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mentions not onl}’ temples (Devayatanani), but images 
of gods (daivata-pratima) which are said to laugh, 
to cry, to sing, to dance, to hurst, to sweat, and to 
twinkle. These two have long been supposed to be 
the only Brahmanas of the Chhandogas, and they 
constitute, no doubt, the most important part of that 
class of literature. It is curious, however, that when- 
ever the Brahmanas of the Chhandogas are quoted, 
their number is invariably fixed at eight. Kumarila 
Bhatta, i. 3 ’, says, “ in the eight Brahmanas, together 
Avith the XJpanishads, which the Chhandogas read, no 
single accent is fixed.” Still more explicit is a state- 
ment by SS.yana Avhich I quoted in the introduction 
to the first A’olume of my edition of the Rig-veda.^ 
Here Sayana says ; “ There are eight Brahmanas ; the 
Praudha is the first (this means the large Brahinana, 
or the Panchavinsa) ; the one called Shadvinsa or 
Shadvinsad-br^hmana, is the second ; then follows the 
S^inavidhi ; then the Arsheya-br&hmana, the Devat^- 
dhy&ya-br4hmana, and the Upanishad. These A^th the 
Sanhitopanishad and the Vansa are called the eight 
books.” Of these the Samavidhdna-brahmana Avas 
well known, the A'ery quotation of Sayana being taken 
from his commentary on this very curious Avork. It 
might have been difficult, hoAA-cA'er, to identify the 
other five works if there had not been amon"- the 

O 

MSS. of Professor Wilson’s collection at the Bod- 
leian Library, one (Xo. 451) containing four of these 
small tracts, the Sanhitopanishadam-brahmanam, the 
DevatMhyayaly the Yan»a-brahmanam, and the 


’ Brahmanani hi yany ashtau sarahasyany adhiyate Chhandogas 
teshu sarveshu na kaschin niyatah svarah. 

P. xxvii. note. 
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Arsheya-brahinauam.' The only Brahmana, there- 
fore, on which any doubt could remain, was the 
Upanishad, and here Ave shall probably not be wrong 
if Ave adopt one of Professor “Weber’s less bold 
conjectures, that Sayana intended this for the Chhan- 
dogya-upanishad.^ “With the exception of this and 
the Samavidhana, which contains most important in- 
formation on questions connected with Achara or cus- 
toms, all the other tracts are of comparatively small 
importance. 

It is in the Satapatha-brahmana, however, that Ave 
can best observe the gradual accumulation of various, 
theological and ceremonial tracts Avhich Avere to form 
the sacred code of a ncAv Charana.^ The text of this 
Avork has been edited by Professor Weber, and A\"e 
can likeAvise avail ourselves of several essays on this 
branch of Vedic literature, published from time to 
time by that industrious scholar. According to In- 
dian traditions, Yajnavalkya Yajasaneya, the founder 
of the new Charana of the Vujasaneyins is himself, 
if not the author, at least the first Avho proclaimed 
the Sanhitfi and Brahmana of the Vajasaneyms. We 
can see clearly that the composition of both the San- 
hitfi and Brahmana was guided by the same spirit, 
and it is not at all unlikely that in this, the most 
modern of all Vedas, the final arrangement of the 
Sanhita may have been contemporaneous Avith, or 
even later than, the composition of the Brahmana. 

First of all, it ought to be remarked that the story 

' See also “A Catalogue Raisonee (sic) of Oriental Manuscripts 
in the Library of the late College Fort St. George,"’ by the Rev. 
"VV. "Riylor, Madras, 1857, p. 69. 

^ The Vania-brahraana has lately been printed, with some 
valuable remarks, by Prof. A. Weber, Ind. Stud. iv. .371. 
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which has been preserved by tradition of the schism 
introduced by Yhjnavalkya among the followers of 
the Adhvaryu or Yajnr-veda is confirmed by internal 
evidence. The general name of the ancient Sakhas 
of the Yajur-veda is Charaka, and the Taittiriyas, 
therefore, together with the Kathas, and others are 
called by a general name, CharakaAakhas. This name 
Charaka is used in one of the Khilas of the Ya- 
jasaneyi-sanhit& as a term of reproach. In the 
30th Adhy^ya a list of people are given who are 
to be sacrificed at the Purushamedha, and among 
them we find the Charak5,ch5,rya, the teacher of the 
Charakas, as the proper victim to be offered to Dush- 
krita or Sin. This passage, together with similar 
hostile expressions in the Satapatha-br5,hmana, were 
evidently dictated by a feeling of animosity against 
the ancient schools of the Adhvaryus, whose sacred 
texts we possess in the Taittiriya-veda, and from 
whom Yftjnavalkya seceded in order to become him- 
self the founder of the new Chafanas of the Vfijasa- 
neyins. 

If we compare the Sanhita and Brahmana of the 
V4jasaneyins with those of the Chai’akas, we see that 
the order of the sacrifices is on the whole the same, 
and that the chief difference between the two consists 
in the division of Mantras and Brtihmanas, which is 
carried out more strictly by Yajnavalkya than in the 
ancient text of the Taittiriyas. This was most likely 
the reason why the text of Yajnavalkya was called 
Sukla Yajur-veda, which is generally translated by 
the White Yajur-veda. But some commentators ex- 
plain 6ukla more correctly by suddha', and translate 

Dvivedaganga explains by 


1 
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it by “ cleared,” because in this new text the IMantras 
had been cleared and separated from the Brahmanas, 
and thus the whole had been rendered more lucid 
and intelligible. In opposition to this they suppose 
that the old text was called Krishna or dark, because 
in it the verses and rules are mixed together, and 
less intelligible ; or because, as Vidy5ranya says, it 
contained the rules of the Hotri as well as of the 
Adhvaryu priests, and thus beAvildered the mind of 
the student.^ 

It was in the nature of the duties Avhich the 
Adhvaryus had to perform at the sacrifices, that 
their hymns and invocations could hardly be sepa- 
rated from the rules (vidhi) contained in the Brah- 
raanas. It was not a mere accident therefore that in 
the Veda of the ancient Adhvaryus the hymns and rules 
were mixed up, and it must be considered as a mere 
innovation if what is now called the SanhitS, of the 
Black Yajur-veda is distinguished by this name from 
the Brahmaiia, which in reality is a continuation of 
the same Avork. It is not unlikely that it AA’as the very 
wish to have, like the Bahvrichas and Chhandogas, a 
Sanhita, i. e. a collection of hymns distinct from the ce- 
remonial rules, Avhich led to the secession of the Vaja- 
saneyins, and, by a kind of reaction, to the absurd adop- 
tion of the titles of Sanhita and Brahmana among 
the Taittiriyas. In the new code of the Vajasaneyins 
the most important part was nevertheless the Brdh- 
mana, the Sanhita being a mere collection of verses. 


makrishna's Saii'karauanap iti. AVobcr, Ind. Stud. i. 27. 8 t. 
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extracted and collected for the convenience of the 
otficiating-priest. The differences in the text of these 
verses and formulas would be marked in the Brah- 
mana, and transferred from the Brahmana into the 
Sanhita. This is, therefore, the very opposite of what 
happened with the text of the Sanhita and Brah- 
mana of the Bahvrichas. Here the Sanhita existed 
long before the Brahmana, and it had diverged into 
different Sakhiis, before the Brahmana of the Aita- 
reyins was composed. The Vajasaneyi- sanhita may 
possibly represent various readings which existed in 
the Sibh^s of the Taittiriyas ; but these verses were 
collected and formed into a Sanhita only as an ap- 
pendix to the Satapatha-brahmana, the real code of 
the V4jasan^yins. Where the sacrificial invocations of 
the Ydjasaneyins differ from those of the Taittiriyas, 
we ought to recognise in those differences the last traces 
of S^khtls which existed previous to the establishment 
of the Tdjasaneyins. In the beginning, for instance, 
of the Darsa-purnam&sa sacrifice, the Adhvaryu 
priest, having called the cows and calves together, 
has to touch the calves with a branch. This act of 
the sacrifice was originally accompanied by the words 
“ v^yava stha, upayava stha,” “ you are like the 
winds,” — and the whole ceremony, together wdth 
these invocations, is contained in the Taittiriya- 
sanhit^. In the Madhyandina-s&kha, on the con- 
trary, not only are the words “ upayava stha ” 
omitted in the Sanhita, but a distinct warning is 
given in the Brahmana not to use these words, be- 
cause they belong to a different 6akha.‘ 

' Cf. Sayana, Rig-veda-bhashya, p. 12. ; f^atapatha-brahmana, 
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A coni 2 :»arison of the texts of tlie Taittiriyas and 
^ ujasanej'ins sliows that it ayouIJ be a mistake to 
call Yajnavalkya the author, in our sense of the 
AvorJ, of the Yajasaneyi-sanhita and the Satajjatha- 
hrahmana. But we have no reason to doubt that 
it was Yfijnavalkya who brought the ancient Man- 
tras and Brahmaiias into their present form, and, 
considering the differences between the old and new 
text, we must admit that he liad a greater right 
to be called an author than the founders of the 
Charanas of other Vedas whose texts wc possess. 
In this sense, Kat 3 ’avana says, in his Anukrarnanl, 
that Yajnavalkya received the Yajiir-veda from the 
Suin' In the same sense the Satapatha-brahmana 
ends with the assertion that the Wiiite Yajur-veda was 
pi’oclaimed by Yajnavalkya ^Ajasaneya' ; and in the 
same sense Panini, or rather his editor, says in the 
first Vfirttika to iv. 3. 105. that there were modern 

In the commentary 

on Baudhayana's Sutras, a pas 'ago from a Brahmana is cpiofej, 
which may have belonged to the Baudhuyaniya-iakha. 

^ wr^- 

Ml sh 0 fd II The Baudhayana-.'-iitras enjoin the first sentence fur 
male calves, the second for females ones, q | 
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Briihraanas proclaimed by Yalnavalkya, and that 
their title differed by its fonna'^ioii from tlie title 
eiven to more ancient Brahmaiias. At the time when 

o 

these titles Avcre framed Yajnavalkya was still alive ; 
and his Avork, therefore, Avas not yet considered as one 
handed down by tradition through several genera- 
tions. There might seem to be some difficulty in 
making Yajnavalkya the author or editor of the 
whole Yajur-veda, because thei’e are several portions 
of the Brahmana where Yajnavalkya himself is intro- 
duced as one of the chief interlocutors, so much so 
that part of the Brihadaranyaka, the last book of the 
Satapatha-brahmaiia, is designated by the name of 
Trajnavalkiyara kaiiclam. But similar instances occur 
in several of the traditional works of the Brahmans, 
and in this case the decided traces of a later origin 
Avhich are to be found in the Brihadaranyaka, Av.ould 
justify us in supposing that these portions were 
added after Yajnavalkya’s decease, particularly as it 
is called YajnaAmlkiya, not Yajnavalkya-kanda.' 

That Yajnavalkya, though deserting the Charakas, 
derived great advantage from their Veda, is seen at 
once by the whole arrangement of his Avork. I give 
a list of the various subjects treated in the Vajasa- 
neyi-sanhita, according to Yahidhara. The Sanhitii 
of the Yajasancyins begins Avitli 
The Dariapurnaraasamantras, Adhytlya, i. — ii. 28. 

Then folioAv : — 

Pitriyajnamantras, ii. 29 — 34. 

Agnyadheyamantras, iii. 1 — 8. 

Agnihotram, iii. 9 — 10. 

Agnyupasthanam, iii. 11—43. 


* See Pan. v. 4. 105, on the purport of this difference. 
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Chaturmasyani, iii. 44 — 63. 

Soma. Agnishtomas, iv. 1 — viii. 23. 

Salapravcfeas, iv. 1 — 37. 

Atithyeslitau havirgrahanadimantras, (yupanirraa- 
nam), v. 1 — fin. 

Yiipasanskara (agnishomiyapa^u) -soniabhishavaman- 
tr4s, vi. 1 — fin. 

Grahagrahanamantras (upansvadi-pradananta), vii. 
1 — fin. 

Tritiyasavanagata adityagrahadhnantras, viii. 1 — 23. 
Prasangikas, viii. 24 — 63. 

Viijapcyas, ix. 1 — 34. 

Eajasuyas, ix. 35 — 40. 

Eajasuya ablushekarthajaladanadirajasuyaseslias, Oba- 
rakasautrainani cha, x. 1 — fin. 

Agnichayanam, xi xviii. 

Ukhasambharanadimantras, xi. 

Ukhftdharana, garhapatyachayana, kshetrakarshana, 
aushadhavapanadi, xii. 

Pushkaraparnadyupadhanamantr5s(prathamachitib), 

xiii. 

Dvitiyadichititrayam, xiv. ’ 

Panchamacliitih, xv. 
fSatarudriyakhyahomaraantras, xvi. 
Chityaparishekadimantras, xvii. 

Vasordhdradimantras, xviii. 

Saiitfaviam, xix xxi. 

Suradindrabhishekantani, xix. 
Sekasandyadi-hautrantam, xx. 

Yajyadi-preshanantam, xxi. 

A'svamedhas, xxii. — xxv. 

Homamantras, xxii. 

6isbtain asvamedhikam, xxiii.‘ 

* According to tlic forty-eigiith Atliarvaparisiahta, the thirty- 

A A 2 
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Srutirupamantra asvamedliikaniim pahimam, xxiv., 
XXV. 

Khllani, xxvi xxxv. 

Anuktainanti’akathanam, xxvi. 

Panchachitikainantras, xxvii. 

Sautramanisarabandhiprayajaiiuyajapraishanirupa- 
nam, xxviii. 

Sishtarivamedhamantras, xxix. 

Purushamedhas, xxx., xxxi. 

Sarvamedhas, xxxii xxxiii. 54. 

Brahmayajnas, xxxiii. 55 — xxxiv. fin. 

Pitrimedhas, xxxv. 

Suh'iyam (pancfiadhyayi), xxxvi, — xl.* 

Pravargya S&ntip^thas, xxxvi. 
Abhryadi-rauhinantam, xxxvii. 
j\Iahuviranirupanam, xxxviii. 

Gbarmadinishkritis, xxxix. 

Jnanakandaui, xl. 

According to this list the VAjasaneyi-sanhit^ may 
be divided into different sections. The first section 

comprises the Darsapurnamasa, &c., i iii. ; the 

second the Soma? sacrifices, iv x. ; the tliird the 

Agnichayanas, xi xviii. 

These" eighteen Adhyayas, Avhich correspond to 
the Taittiriya-sanhita, are cxjdained in the first 
nine books of the iSatapatlia-brahmana and the first 
eighteen chapters of Katyayana’s Sutras. They form, 
no doubt, the most important part of the Adhvaryu- 
veda, but there is no evidence to show that they ever 
existed in a separate form. It has been well re- 
second verse of the twenty-third Adhyaya would be the last verse 
of the Sanhita. See 'Weber, Ind. Stud. iv. p. 432. 

' According to the Mitukshara commentary on Yajnavalkya’s 
Dharma-sastra, xxxvi. 1. forms the beginning of an Aranyaka. 
Weber, Yorlesungen, p. 103. 
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jiiarked, however, by the editor of the Batapatlia- 
brahmana, that the first nine books consist altoyetlicr 
of sixty Adhyuyas^ and that the name of Sliashti- 
patha, the Sixty Paths, which is mentioned in tlie 
Yarttika to Pan. iv. 2. 60., may refer to this portion, 
whereas the whole Brahraana, ^consisting of one hun- 
dred Adhyayas, received the title of oatapatha, the 
Hundred Paths. 

The Sautramani ceremony, which begins with th.c 
19th Adhyaya, has nothing corresponding to it in the 
Taittiriya-sanliita, but, like the following sacrifice^, 
it has been incorjwratcd in the Taittiriya-brillnnau:!. 
There is a difference also in the treatment which 
this sacrifice receives in the Satapatha-brahmana. 
Adhyaya xix. and xx. arc indeed explained there, 
in the 12th book, but they do not receive the same 
careful explanation which was given to the preceding 
sacrifices. The last Adhyaya, containing verses of 
the Ilotri, is not explained at all. Kiityayana treats 
these three Adhyayas in the 19th book of his Sutras. 

The Asvamedha, which fills Books xxii. — xxv. of 
the Vajasaneyi-sanhita, is but partially contained in 
the Taittiriya-sanhita ; and the Satapatha also, though 
it devotes to this ceremony a considerable part of the 
13th book, treats it in a much more superficial manner 
than the former sacrifices. Katyayana explains it in 
his 20th book. 

' A similar ingenious remark has been made by the same 
sava?it with regard to the Aitareya and Kaushitaki, or, as lie calls 
it, Sankhayana-brahmana. The former consists of forty, the latter 
of thirty Adhyayas, and it is not unlikely that the rule in IViiiini, 
T. 1. 62, how to form the names of Erahmaiias con>i--ting of 
thirty and forty Adhyayas, had siiceial refereiieo to tlie.'i; work-. 
The names are “ traiiikaiii and chutvarinkani bniliinan.ini ; ’ tiie 
explanation, “ trinsad adhyayah parim.'inain eshuiii bralinuinanam.” 

A A 3 
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The Adhyayas which follow the Asvamedha are 
distinctly called Khilas or supplements by Katyayana. 
They are relegated to the Brahmana by the Taitti- 
riyas, and explained with less detail in the Satapatha- 

brahmana. Adhyaya xxvi xxix. contain some 

hymns belonging to sacrifices previously explained, 
and they are passed over entirely by the Satapatha- 
brahmana and by Katyayana. Adhyaya xxx. and 
xxxi. contain the Purusliamedha, which the Taitti- 
riyas treat in their Brahmana. The Satapatha-brah- 
mana devotes but a short space to it in its 13th book, 
and K&tyfiyana explains Adhyaya xxxi. in his 21st 
book. 

The ceremonies comprised in the three following 
Adhyfiyas, xxxii. to xxxiv., Sarvamedha and Brahma- 
yajna, are passed over by the Satapatha-brahmana 
and Katytiyana. The Taittiriyas allow them no 
place in their Brahmana, but include them in their 
Aranyaka. 

The Pitrimedha which follows in the xxxvth 
Adhyaya, finds its place in the Brahmana of the 
Taittiriyas. The Satapatha and Katyayana explain 
it, the former in the 13th, the latter in the 2l3t book. 

The Sukriya portion of the Yfijasaneyi-sanhita, 
xxxvii. — xl., is excluded fi'om the Brahmana of the 
Taittiriyas, and treated in their Aranyaka. The Sa- 
tapatha-bnlhmana explains three of these Adhyayas, 

xxxvii xxxix., in full detail in its 17th Kanda, and 

Katyayana devotes to them the Sutras of his last book. 

Those who only take into account the general object 
pi the Satapatha-brahmana, have called it a running 
commentary on the Tajasaneyi-sanhita. But this ap- 
plies strictly to the first nine books only, and with 
the tenth book the Brahmana assumes a new and more 
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independent cliaracter. Tlie tenth book is called the 
Agnirahasyam, the mystery of fire, and it refers 
to no particular portion of the Sanhita, but enlarges 
on the ceremonies which liave been described in the 
four preceding books. Towards the end (x. 4. 6.)) 
it contains two chapters, Avhich, in the Kanva-saklia, 
form the beginning of the Brihadaranyaka-upanishad, 
and are there followed by the Madhn-kiaula, the Ya- 
jnavalki 3 ’advanda, and Khila-kaiala of the 14th book of 
the Madh^mndina-sakha. The lOtli book or A'l’iiira- 
has 3 ’am closes with its own genealogy or Vansa. 

With the 1 1th book begins, according to ya 3 'ann, 
the second part of the fSatapatha-brahmana. It is 
called Ashtadhya 3 ’i, and gives additional information 
on all the sacrifices mentioned before, beginning with 
the Agnyadhana. 

The 12th book, which is called Sautrainani, treats 
of prayaschitta, or penance in general, and it is only 
in its last portion that it refers to tlie text of the 
Sanhita, and to that ceremony' in particular from 
which it has derived its name. Besides this name of 
Sautrainani, the 12th book is also known by the name 
of IMadhymma or the middle book, and this title can 
only' be explained if we begin the second part of the 
Satapatha, not, as Sayana suggests, with the 11th, 
but with the 10th book. 

The 13th book is chiefly concerned with the AA'a- 
medha, and its first three Adliyfiy'as may again be 
considered as a kind of commentary' on the Sanhita. 
Towards the end some sacrifices, beginning with the 
Purushamedha, which the Sanhita treats in its Khila 
portion, are explained, but other ceremonies also arc 
mentioned, for which there -is no precedent in the 
Sanhita. The Brihadaranyaka, the last book of the 
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Satapatha, contains in its first three Adhyayas, a 
close commentary on the Pravargya of the Sanhita, 
but becomes quite independent afterwards. Its ob- 
ject is no longer the sacrifice, but the knowledge of 
Brahman, without any particular reference, however, 
to the last Adhyaya of the Sanhita, which, as we saw, 
was equall}' devoted to the doctrine of the Upanishads. 

It is clear, therefore, that the iSatapatha-brMunaua 
was not simply a running commentary on the San- 
hita ; nay there is nothing to prove that the hymn- 
book of the Yajasaneyins existed previous to their 
Brahmana. The Satapatha-brahmana may have been 
edited by Y&jnavalkya, but its component parts, like 
the component parts of the other Br&hmanas, must 
have been growing up during a long period of time 
in different localities before they were collected. The 
collection of ancient Brahmanas must always have 
been the work of individual teachers, and their Brah- 
manas, in their new and complete form, were at first 
the exclusive property of that one Charana to 
which the collectors belonged, or of which they became 
the founders. Afterwards these collective Brahmanas 
were adopted by the members of other Charanas, 
who either added some chapters of their own, or 
introduced certain modifications, by which we now 
find that different texts of one and the same Brfih- 
mnna differ from one another. We must distin- 


guish, therefore, between old and new Brahmanas, 
the former being those which from time immemorial y 
had been living in the oral tradition of various'^ 


Charanas, the latter comprising the great collective 
works. Some of the latter vary slightly in the edi- 
tions adopted in various-Charanas ; others, and these 
the most modern, show the distinct influence of 
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individual editors. Punini, vlio^c views are not 
shackled by the inspiration-doctrine which blinded 
and misled all the followers of the orthodox IMimansa 
school, broadly states the fact that there are old and 
new Brahmanas ; whereas, according to the doctrine 
of later divines, the Brtdunanas are neither old nor 
new, but eternal, and of divine origin. Panini, who 
is a grammarian, rests his oi^inion as to the difFerent 
dates of the Brahmanas on the evidence of lanffuafre. 
“ A book,” he says, “composed b}' a certain author, may 
be called by an adjective derived fi-om the- author’s 
name.” ' For instance, a book composed by A'araruchi 
may be called “ Yararucho granthah.” A work, on the 
contrary, which has only been taught and promul- 
gated- by a person, is not to be called his book 
(grantha), but bears its own title, such as “gram- 
mar,” or, whatever else it may be, together with an 
adjective derived from the author’s name. Panini’s 
grammar, for instance, is not to be called “ Paniniyo 
granthah,” but “ Puniniyain vyakaranam ” ; because it 
is a canonical work, revealed to Panini, but not invented 
by him. It may also be called “Paniniyam,” in the 
singular neuter; i. e. Panineum.^ In the same way it 
is perfectly correct to speak of an “ Api^alam,” a 
work composed by Api.sala, of a “ Paingi Kalpah,” an 
old ceremonial of Pinga’s, of a “ Madhuri \'rittih,” a 
commentary of Madhura and of “ Charakuh iSlokah,” 

•\ . •v. 

' Piin. iv. 3. 116. ?r^|| Kaijyata says that this Sutra 

does not belong to Panini. See page 184. 

2 Pan. iv. 3. 115. Bliashya: 

iv. 3. 101. ^ Ff^ll Bl.ashya: ^ ^ ?i7TII 

Cf. iv. 3. 101 ; iv. 2. (it. 

'* Cf. Pan. iv. 3. lOS. 
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verses composed by Charaka. “ But,” says Panini, “ if 
the work referred to consists either of Vcdic hymns 
(Chhandas), or of old Brahraanas (puranaprokteshu 
Brahmaneshu), then it is not correct to use these 
derivative adjectives in the singular (unless we employ 
secondary derivatives, such as Taittiriyakam, Katha- 
kam), but it is necessary to use the masculine 
jdural.” It is wrong to use the word Katham 
as an adjective from Katha, in the sense of hymns 
promulgated by Katha ; or to use Taittiriyam 
(from Tittiri, like P^niniyam from Panini), or 
Taittiriyam Brahmanam, in the sense of a Brahmana 
promulgated by Tittiri. Even Kalpas and Sutras like 
the Kalpas of Kasyapa, and KauSika, or the Sutras of 
Pardsarya, Silida, Karrnanda, and Kri&asva, are better 
quoted as “ the Kasyapins ” &c. if they are old works.* 
According to Panini, we must speak of “ the Kathas,” 
i. e. those who study and know the hymns promulgated 
by Katha of “the Taittiriyas,” those who study 
and know the BrMimana promulgated by Tittiri. 
This peculiarity of the Sanskrit language, w'hich re- 
minds us of the Greek expi’ession of ol Trsfi, admits 
of a very natural ex[)lanation, if we remember that 
in these old times literary works did not exist in 
"writing, but were handed down by oral tradition in 
different communities, which represented, so to say, 
different works, or even different recensions of one 
and the same work, like so many manuscripts in 


* Cf. Pan. iv. 2. 66. 


5T 


- That the Kathas were an old Charaiia, possessing tlieir own 
tradition and law.s, is seen from the llthVarttika to Pan. iv. 
3. 120. and from Pan. iv. 3. 126. 
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later times. It was mucli more natural, tlierefore, 
to say, “ the Taittlriyas relate,” than to s})eak of a 
Taittiriyam, a work proclaimed by Tittiri, who was 
perhaps a merely nominal ancestor of the Taittiriyas, 
or To refer to a Taittiriya grantha, i. e. Tittiri’s book, 
which in reality never existed. That this is the real 
ground for this Sanskrit idiom becomes more evi- 
dent by the exceptions mentioned by Panini himself. 
There are no exceptions with regard to the names of 
hymns, or rather of the supporters of their te.xts; 
but there are Prahmanas, Kalpas, and Sutras spoken 
of in the same way as Paniui’s own work. It is 
wrong, for instance, to speak of the Yajnavalkyas in 
the same sense as we speak of the Taittiriyas, and the 
works promulgated by Yajnavalkya, although they are 
Brahmanas, are called Yujnavalkyani Brahmanani.‘ 
“ And why ? ” says Katyayana ; “ because they are of 
too recent an origin ; that is to say, they are almost 
contemporaneous with ourselves.” Here, then, we see 
that as early as Panini and Katyayana a distinction 
was made, not otdy by learned men, but in common 
language, between old and modern Brahmanas. We 
see that the BiAhmanas of Y’ajnavalk} a, whose works, 
as those of a seceder, we had reason to consider as 
modern, are by their very name classed as modern. 
What other Brahmanas belong to the same class it is 
not so easy to say -, because the oidy other instance 
quoted, besides the Brahmanas of Yajnavalkya, are 
the Saulabhani Brahmanani, and they have not yet 
been met with. It is not unlikely, however, that 

> Pun. iv. 3. loj. 1. 

“ Tiierc is no Gunn, Yujnavalkjiniih. 
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the so-called Anitbrahinanani or siippleineritary 
Biiilunanas, which we have, for instance, in the 
Sama-veda may come under tliis category.^ 

That ditferent Erahinanas existed at the time when 
the great collective Brahmanas were composed, might 
he proved, even without the testimony of Panini, by 
quotations occurring in the Brahmanas themselves. 
The original Charanas were not all rival sects, and it 
was natural that one Charana should be ready to ac- 
cept Brahmanas of another, if they contained any 
additional traditions or precepts which seemed to be 
valuable. Thus we find the Brahmanas of the 
Ivathas added to the Bnxhmanas of the Taittiriyas. 
In other cases we find that one Brahinana quotes 
the opinion of another Sakha, not in support of 
its own doctrines, but in order to refute it. Thus 
the Kaushifakins are frequently attacked in the 
T^iidya-brahmaiia. Now, if these quotations of diffe- 
rent authorities, which we meet with in Brahmanas, 
alluded only to the opinions of certain individuals 
we might still be doubtful whether these opinions 
had formerly been laid down in separate Brahinana 

‘ Cf. Pan. iv. 2. 62. 

2 The Anubrahmaninali are mentioned in the NiJaiia-sfitra 
belonging to the Sama-veda. Cf. Ind. Stud. i. 4o. 

3 Ancient Chhandas (Sanhita-jakhas) are those of tlie Katlias, 
Charakas, Maudas, and Paippaladas, Saunakins, Vajasancyins, tkc., 
iv. 2. 66. Ancient Bralimanas are those of the Blu'dlavins, 
Taittiriyas, Varatantav iyas, Khandikiyas, Aukhiyas ; the Alambins, 
Palangins,Kamalins, Archabhins, Arunins, Tandins, l^yamayanins, 
Kathas, and Kalapas (these descended from the nine pupils of Yai- 
sampayaua) ; the Haridravins, Tauniburavins, Aulapins, and 
Chhagaleyins (these derived their origin from the four pupils of 
Kaldpin) ; the Satyayanins. Old Kalpas are those of the Kasyapins, 
Kausikins, the Paingi and Arunaparaji Kalpah. Old Sutras 
those of the Parasarins, Sailalins, Karmandins, and Krisusvins. 
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'\vorks. But when we see quotations like “ iti Ivau- 
shitakain,” “ iti Paingyam,” “ so says the work of tlie 
Kaushitakins or Paingins,” there can be little doubt 
that separate Brjihinanas, propagated by separate 
Charanas, are here intended, -whatever coimnentators 
may say to the contrary.' 

What became of these numerous Brahmana-charanas 
Avhich are quoted both in the Brahmanas and in the 
Sutras, is not quite clear. Most likely they were 
absorbed or replaced by a more modern class of Cha- 
ranas, the Sfitra-charanas. When the Sutras once 
came to be regarded as part of the sacred canon, 
they gave rise to a large number of new Charanas.’-^ 
Their members would preserve the text of the 
Sanhitil and Brahinana of an earlier Charana from 
which they originally branched oft’.® The ground 
of division being in the Sutras, the minor dif- 
ferences between the texts of the Stmliitas and 

’ Inilisohe Stuilicii, i. 393. 

- Colebrooke has takim a cliffn-ont view witli respect to the 
Sutras. He says, “ But those nunierous Sakhas tliJ not difTer so 
widely from each otlier as might be inrerred from the mention of 
an equal number of Sanhitas, or distinct collections of texts. In 
general, the various schools of the same Veda .seem to have used 
the same assemblage of prayers; they differed more in their 
copies of the precepts or Er;'dimaiias ; and some received into 
their canon of scripture portions which do not appear to have 
been acknowledged by others. Yet the chief difference seems 
always to have been the use of particular rituals taught in apho- 
risms (sutras j adopted by each school ; and these do not consti- 
tute a portion of tlie Yeda, but, like grammar and astronomy, are 
placed among its append,ages.” Misc. Essays, i. 18. 

® 5rrfrr 
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Brahnianas be waived in these modern 

Charanas, and this wotdd gradually lead to the loss 
of many of the old iSaklias. We saw before, in the 
case of the f^akalas and Baslikalas, that at the time 
when Sutras began to be composed there was a ten- 
dency to reunite different Sakhas into one. That the 
introduction of Sutras encroached on the study of the 
Brahicaiias and Sanhitas in the schools of the Brah- 
mans, becomes evident from pas.sages in which the 
custom of performing sacrifices after the presci’iptions 
of Sutras only is declared to be without merit and 
without effect. Kumarila in one passage simply 
states the fact that priests perform sacrifices by means 
of the Kalpa-siitras only, and without the Veda, but 
that they could not do the same by means of the 
JIantras and Brahmanas, and without the Kalpas.^ 
In another place^ he declares that the reason why the 


* Kumarila, I. 3. 

2 Kumarila, i. 3. 1. 


f% wwr^rs-^rT^: WfrrgrgTTr: 








^ TTRrrT^ ^T- 
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Smritis or law-books, wliicli he considers to be 
founded on the Veda, had not been made up of 
literal extracts, was because this would have endan- 
gered the sacred study of the whole Veda. The 
Veda would thus have been read in a different order, 
or small extracts only would have been studied in- 
stead of the whole Veda. Xow this is what seems to 
have happened to a certain extent by the introduction 
of tire Sutras, and it would account for the loss of many 
of the old Sakhas, SaidiitAs as well as Brahmanas. 

In order to show more clearly to how great an 
extent the Vedic literature was fostered by means 
of the Charaiius, I shall give a list from the Chara- 
navyidia. This Parisishta is a document of a com- 
paratively late period, though it may be one of the 
oldest works belonging to this class of literature.^ 
It is, therefore, no good authority as to the number 
of the old Sanhita-charanas and Brfdimana-charanas, 
many of which were lost or merged into others 
during the Sutra period ; but it is of interest as the 
first attempt at a complete enumeration of all Chara- 
nas, and may be trusted particularly witli regard to 
the Sutra-charanas, which, at the time of its composi- 
tion, were still of recent orifrin. The number of the old 
Charanas would, no doubt, have to be increased con- 
siderably, if the quotations of ditforent iSakhas were 

•JTW^TTII 

■ It lias been printed by Prof. IVeber in his Indisclio Studien. 
I possess the eolhition of some of the Rerlin JISS., but not of all. 
In addition to the JISS. collated by Prof. Weber, I have used the 
te-xt and various readings given in Kadliakuntadeva’.s .'^ubJakalp.i- 
druina. 
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taken into account, which occur in tlie liralnnanas as 
well as in tlie Sutras. But at the .same time we may 
conclude from the lists given in the Charanavyulia 
that most of these old Charaiias were extinct shortly 
after the Sutra-period, and that their works as well 
as their names, began to be forgotten. 

Of the Kig-veda five Charanas are mentioned : 

1. The Sakalas.' 

2. Bashkalas.^ 

3. Asval^yanas.® 

4. Sankh&yanas.^ 

5. Mtodukayanas.® 

We miss the names of several old ^iikhas such as 
the Aitareyins, Saisiras®, Kaushitakins, Puingins, 

' Pun. iv. 3. 128.: iv. 2. 117. 

^ BiisLkala. Not mentioned in Panini. As to its etymologj, 
of. Pan. ii. 1. 65. 

3 Pan. iv. 1. 99.; Gana nadadi. 

This Siakha is spelt Sankhyayana, Sankliyayana, Sankha- 
yana and Sankhayana. The last, however, is the most correct 
spelling. See Panini, Ganapatha, asvadi, and kunjadi. This 
Sakha is omitted by accident in MS. E. I. H. 

® Pan. iv. 1. 19 (text). Manduka; derivative, Mandukayana. 
See also Pan. iv. 1. 119. 

® 1.116 Huisira-saklia, however, may perhaps be considered as a 
subdivision of the Hakala-sakha. Saisira, or fsisira, is mentioned 
in the Puranas as one of the five Sakala pupils, who propagated 
different Sukhas of the Rig-veda, all of them derived from the 
original recension of 8akalya Vedamitra. In the Vishnu -purana 
these five pupils or descendants of Hakalya Vedamitra are called 
Mudgala,^ Gosvalu, Vatsya, Galiya, and iSisira. (Vishnu-pur. 277.) 
In the A'ayu-purana their names are Mudgala, Golaka, Khallya, 
Matsya, ^laisireya. In the commentary on the Sakala-pratisakhya 
they are called Mudgala, Gokula, Vatsya, Saiiira, and ^isira, 
according to the Pari>MS. ; or Mudgala, Gokhula, Vatsya, 8drira, 
and Saisira, according to the MS. at the E. I. H. 
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Avliilu the Asvalayanas, avIio are iiientionod, must be 
considered as tlie founders of one of the latest Sukhas 
of the Iiig-veda. 

The number of Sakhiis of the Yajur veda is stated 
at eighty-six. We have first the twelve Charanas 
comprehended under the common name of Charakas. 
They are, according to the MS. of the Charanavyulia : 

1. Charakas.^ 

2. Ahvarakas.^ 

3. Kathas.^ 

4. Piaclij-a-katlias."* 

5. Kapishtliala-kathas.^ 

G. Charayaniyas.® 


I tjTTTWTrre i Ifarft- 

^srrsri- ^f^rTTETTfST^: I Ifarfl- 

f^^i: ^rrisTTH^^tf^T 

Tf^l rT^T ^ 

Tiie verses to whieli tin's commentary ri-fcrs are not in the 
MS. 

* Pan. iv. 3. 107. text ; v. I. 11. text. Gana Iv.^hipakadi. 

^ Ahvaraka^, S. K. D. Ahhraka.s Sansk. G. P. Hvarakas, 
MS. Berol. 78.J. Ct’. Pan. ii. 4. 20.; vi. 2. 124.; iii. 2. 135. 
comment. Several of these names are very problematical. 

^ Pan. iv. 3. 107. text; ii. 1. 65. com.; vit. 4. 38. text; vi. 
3. 42. com. ; ii. 4. 3. com. ; i. 3. 49. com. ; ii. 1. 163. com. 

4 Cf. Pan. vi. 2. 10. 

Pan. viii. 3. 91. Kapishthalah and Kapisthalam. Ganakrau- 
dyiiili and u|iakadi. As to liafj€iirdr>\oi, see Mcgaslhcnes, e<iit. 
Schwanbcck, p. 33. note, and p. lOS. 

^ Pan. iv. 1. S9, com. ; iv. 1. 63. com. ; iv. 1. 99. com.; iv. 3. 
80. com. Gana mnhidi. 
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7. Varatantaviyas.* 

8. Sveta^vataras.^ 

9. Aupamanyavas.® 

10. Patas.^ 

11. Aindinoyas.“ 

12. ]\Iaitrayaniyas.® 

The Maitrayaniyas are subclivicled into seven Cha- 
ranas : — 

13. i\Ianavas.‘ 

14. Tarahas.® 

15. Dundubhas. 

16. Cbhapraleyas.® 

17. Haridravi 3 'as.‘® 

18. %amas." 


5 Vartantaviva, MSS. See, however, Pan. iv. 3. 102. 

^ A different reading is mentioned in tlie S. K. D., namelj, 
Sveta Svetatarah. MS. Chamb. 783., has Svetah Svetantarah ; 
376. Sveta Asvatarah. Sansk. G. P., Svetah Svetatarah. 

® See Gana Vidadi. 

* Asiithalakathas, S. K. D. Patandiniyas, Chamb. 785. 

® Varayantyas, S. K. D. 

® See Ganapatlia, aillianadi. 

^ Pan. iv. 1. 103. Gana Gargadi, unless the reading be 
manutantu. 

* Pan. iv. 2. 80. Gana Ayarahadi. Pan. iv. 1. 78. 

^ Chaikcyas S. K. D. MSS. Cliamb. 376. 783, have Chhageyas. 
MS. 783. places the Uaridraviyas at the end, adding five new 
divisions. 

flR- 

4*1*4 1 1 i Pan. iv. 1. 117, Chhagala, atreyas chet, chhagalir 

anyah; iv. 3. 109, Clihagaleyinah ; vii. 1. 2, Gana takshaMladi. 
Chhagideyah, Pan. iv. 2. 30, G.ina .^akhvttdi. 

Pan. iv. 3. 104, Haridru and haiidravinah ; iv. 4. 53, Gana 
kisaradi. 

" Gana asvadi. 
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19. Syamayaniyas.^ 

Then follow 

20. Taittinyas, subdivided into 

21. Aukhiyas^and 

22. Khandikiyas.^ 

The Khandikiyas are again subdivided into: — 

23. Kaleyas.^ 

24. Satyayanins. 

25. Hii'aiiyake.sins. 

26. Bharadvajins. 

27. xipastainbins. 

This gives alfogethcr twenty-seven f^akha.s, tlic same 
number which is mentioned in the Vishnu-purana 
although the manner of computing them is different. 

Then follow the fifteen Sakhas of the Vajasancyins, 
a number which is confirmed by the Pratijna-pari- 
Sishta, and has also been i)reserved in the Yislinu- 
purana, while the Charanavyiiha of the 6abda- 
kaJpa-druma brings their number to seventeen. 
They are : — 

28. Jabalas.*' 


* Pan. iv. 3. 104. 

~ Aukshjas and Aukhj-as, 6. K. D. ; Aukliijas, Ch. 78.5. ; Au- 
sheyas, Cii. 376. Cf. Pan. iv. 3. 102. 

3 Kliandikiya.s, Ch. 783.; Sliandikeyas, Ch. 376.; Pun. iv. 3. 
102 . 

■I The Charanavyuha of tlie S'. K. D. has, — 23. Apastambins; 
24. Baudhayanins ; 2.3. Satya'hadliins ; 26. Hiranyakesins ; 27. 
Aukhevas or Audheyin.s. iMS. Ch. 785. has, — 23. Kaleyas (Ka- 
leyah, Pan. iv. 2. 8.); 24. .‘^atyayanas (Pan. iv. 3. 105.); 25. Hiran- 
yakesas ; 26. Bliaradiajas ; 27. Apastainbiya.s. MS. 3~6., Ka- 
letas, .Satyayinins, Hiranj akesins, Bharadvajins, Apastambins. 

® P. 279. “ Of the tree of ilie Yajur-veda there are tvvcnty-.seven 
branche.s, which Vaisampayana, the pupil of Vyusa. compiled and 
taught to .as many disciples." 

<5 Pirn. vi. 2. 38, te.xt ; ii. 1. .38. I. 
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29 . Baiicllieyas.* 

30. KanvasO- 

31. ^ladhyaiiflinap.^ 

32. Aa[)lieyas.^ 

33. Tapatiiyas.^ 

34. Kapolas.® 

o5. Paundravatsas.' 

36. Avatikas.® 

37. Paraiiiftvaitikas.® 

38. Parasaryas.^*^ 

39. Yaineyas." 

40. Yaidheyas.^^ 

41. Andheyas.^^ 

42. Mauneyas.'^ 

Though the number of the iSaklias of the Yajur- 
veda is stated at eighty-six by the Charanavyuha, 

' Baucllieyas, P.-p. Ch. 785. ; Augiieyas, 6. K. D. ; Gaudheyas, 
S. G. P.-, Baudhayanas, Cb. 376. E. I. H. ; Baudhib, Pan. ii..4. 
58. I. 

^ Pan. IT. 2. 111. text. 

® IMadhy.andineyas, Cb. 376. See Gana utsadi. 

^ Sapeyas, P. p. ; .Sapiyas, S. K. D. ; 6a[)eya, Gana saunakadi. 

® Tapayaniyas, 8. K. D. ; Cb. 376. ; Tapayanas, Ch. 785. 

® Kalapa.% P.-p.; Kapalas, 6. K. D. ; Cb. 785.; Kapolas, Ch. 
376. 

^ Paundravachha?, P.-p. ; Ch. 376. Cf. Pan. vii. 3. 24. 

® Cf. Gana gargadi. Pan. iv. 1. 17.; iv. 1. 75, text. 

® Paniavatikas or Paraniavalikas, S. K. D. 

Parasaras, P.-p.; Ch. 785. 376. ; Paiasarlyas, 6. K. D. ; Gana 
k^^ba.■^^ adi ; gargadi. 

" Vaidheyas, Ch. 7S5. ; Vaineyas, Ch. 376, 

Vaidheyas, Ch. 376. ; Vaineyas, Ch. 78.5. 

Aukhyas, P.-p.; Addhas, Ch. 376. ; Ugheyas, 8. K. D. ; See 
Pan. ii. 4. 7. ; Aukhiyas, Ch, 785. 

Baiidhyasvas, P.-p. ; Mauneyas, Ch. 785. ; Bodbeyas, Ch. 376. 
The 8. K. D. adds here, — 42. Galavas ; 43. Vaijaras ; 44. Katya- 
yaniyas. 
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the names given, incluJing the A7i;asaneyins, amount 
only to forty-three, exactly half the number expected.^ 
It is difficult to account for this, for although some 
other names are mentioned, for instance the Prachya, 
Udichya and Nairritya Katlias, yet tiiis would not in- 
crease the number of Vakhas sufficiently. 

The largest number of Sakhas is ascribed to the 
S4ma-veJa. It is said to have been a thousand. The 
author of the Charanavyidia, however, confesses that 
the greater part of them no longer exist. Those 
remaining at the time when the Charanavyuha was 
composed were the seven Sakhas of the 

1. Iiaiu\yaniyas.' 

2. Satvamu^Tvas.^ 

3. Ivalapas."* 

■J, Mahakalopas.^ 

5. Langaffiyanas.® 

6. Sardidas.' 

7. Kauthumas.® 

The Kauthuinas are airain subdivided into the 

8. Asurayanas.® 

9. Yatayanasd® 

' In a 3IS. of tlie Cliaraka-saklia of the. KaHiaka, 101 .Saklias 
of tlie Yajiir-veda are nientioneil. Catalogue of the Berlin MSS., p. 
38. ‘■‘Ekottarasataillivaryusakliaprabhedabhinneyajurvedakathake.” 

2 G-ana paila-li. 

3 Sat' ainiirgyas and Satyamurgryas, Ch. 785.; {5atyamurgrya«, 
Ch. 376. ; 'Fan. iv. 1. 81. 

* Kalopas, Ch. 785. 376. ; Pan. iv. 3. 108. 

5 Mabakalof'as, Ch. 785. 376. ; probably Mahakalapas. 

® Lanaalas, Cli. 7H5. 

t Sai-dhlas Ch. 376.; wanting in Ch. 785. 

® Ganu Kartakaiijapadi. 

^ Kanthiiiiia.--, Ch. 7^5. ; Gana taulvalyiidi. 

'® Sarilulis, C'li. 785. 
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10. Pranjalidva.itablirits.' 

11. Prt\cliiiiayogyas.“ 

12. Naiireva-Kaurliuiiias.^ 

The account given by the N. K. D. is very clifterent 
and in many places corrupt. Here we iiave, 1. the 
Asurayaniyas or Suniyaniyas, 2. ^ artantaveyas, 
3. Pranjalas, 4. Rigvarnabliedas, 5. Prachinayogyas, 
6. Jnanayogyas, 7. Ranayaniyas. Ihe Ranayaniyas 
are subdivided into nine ; Ranayaniyas, 8. Sathyaya- 
niyas (or Sarayaniyas, Sathyamugryas), 9. Satvalas 
(or Satyamudbhavas), 10. iMaudgalas (not mentioned 
in the Bhashya), 11. Khallalas, 12. Mahakhallavas, 

13. L^ngalas, 14. Kauthumas, 15. Gautamas, 16. 
Jairniniyas. 

Of tfie Atharva-veda nine divisions are mentioned, 
but the names given are incomplete and corrupt. 
They are given here, with some conjectural emenda- 
tions from the MSS.^ 

1. Palppaladas.^ 

’ Suranayanpas, Cli. 783. 

^ Prajvalanadvaitabhrits, Cli. 785.; Pranjalidvenablirits, Cli. 
376. Gana Gargiidi. 

^ Pracliinayogyas and Xaigeyas. 

< The text in the 6. K. D. ha.-; qtq^T: I ^frTT: I iR^riT: I 

WfTT:i %frr ^ wt:i 

^RtfiRJT^f^ll ^rfT 

^TTltrlTII MS. Ch. 783. 
reads sffjwr 

MS. Ch. 376. reads, 

^nrr^T irTTiT^T "R^WTirT 

^ Pan. iv. 2. 66. ' 
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2. Saunakas.^ 

3. Damoclas. 

-7. Tottayanas. 

5. Jayalas. 

6. Brahmapalasas. 

7. Kaunakhins. 

8. Devadarsaiiins.” 

9. Charanavidyas. 


This list makes no distinction between old and new 
Cliaranas. If we had the whole ^Tdic literature 
before us, as it was liviim duriim' ancient times in the 
tradition of numerous Brahmanic families, it would be 
possible to determine which of these Qiaranas owe 
their origin to Sutras, which to Brahinanas or San- 
hitas. As it is, we can only infer that some Charaiias, 
like those of the xlsvalayanas, Hiranyakesins, Bhara- 
dvAjins, Apastaml)ins, Baudhayanas, Parasaryas, See., 
are in all probability of modern origin, because the 
only works ascribed to their founders are Sutra com- 
pilations. Their Sardiitas and Brahinanas, wiien- 
ever they are mentioned, seem to be the same as 
those of older Cliaranas, with but slight modifications. 
Other Cliaranas, like those of the Paingins, Kaushita- 
kins, Aitareyins, Sa,O ayanins, &c., are not mentioned 
in connection with any Sutras composed by authors 
bearing these names; and it is most likely, therefore, 
that they derive their origin from authors who.se 
names have been pcr[)etuated in the titles of certain 
Brahinanas. Whether these Charan.is were in posses- 
sion of Sutras is doubtful, nor have wo any means irf 
determining whether, for instance, a m anber of the 
Aitareyi-charana, after adopting the Kalpa-sutras of 


1 Fan. iv. 3. lOC. 


n u 4 


5 G.iiu :^,iini.ik:'u!i. 
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Saunaka, would retain his allegiance to the Aitareyins 
or not. The ancient Sanhitas used in these Brahniaiia- 
charaiias, and originally adopted from older Clia- 
ranas, were not likely to be affee-ted h}’ considerable 
differences after their adoption. The fact that we 
never find a Kaushitaki-sanhita or raingi-sanlntfl 
quoted tends to show that the Charaiias, which owe 
their independent constitution to the introduction 
of a Brahmana, retained in most instances the 
original text of their Sanhitfls. Charaiias, lastly, 
like those of the 6akalas, Bashkalas, Sai&iras, &c., 
whose names are connected neither with Sutras nor 
Brahmanas, but with Sanhitas only, must be referred 
to the earliest period of the formation of Vedic 
communities, and must have existed, as the bearers 
of their own traditional collection of hymns, before 
the composition of cither Brahmanas or Sutras. With 
regard to many Charaiias, however, it will remain 
doubtful to which of tliese three classes they belong, 
until a larger number of Vedic works peculiar to 
each Charaiia becomes available. Charaiias like 
those of the Vadhyandinas and Kaiivas must be re- 
ferred to the Brahmana period, because their San- 
hitas and Brahmanas are ascribed to one and the 
same teacher. This teacher, Yajnavalkya, is repre- 
sented as the author of modern Brahmanas, and we'^' 
saw that, in all probability, his Sanhita was even 
more modern than his Brahmanas. The fact, how- 
ever, that the Sutras adopted by the Madhyandina 
and Kanva-charanas are ascribed to Katyayana, 
^ows that these Charanas existed certainly previous 
to the Sutra period. With regard to the Sanhitii- 
charanas it will always be difficult to determine how 
far their differences were fixed, if not originally 
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called forth by the introduction of the Brahinanns. 
Most likely the Saiihita charanas are restricted to 
the Rig-veda. It is certain, at least, that no Brah- 
maiias belonging to any Yeda was composed before 
the division of priests into Hotris, Udgatris, and 
Adhvaryus had taken place. Before that division 
there was but one collection of hymns, that of the 
Bahvrichas, and it is among the Bahvrichas only 
that we have any distinct traces of Sanhita-charanas. 

It will always be very difficult, to assign a distinct 
meaning to such terms of Charana and Saklia, because 
we have nothing that exactly eorrespoiuls to them in 
our own experience. Literary work.s, such as the 
fSakhas were, have assumed with us a much more 
tangible shape. Tliey exist as books, and not merely 
as a body of thought handed down in schools, or in 
families. To read a siikha meant not only to go over 
it (adhi-i), but to take possession of it, to guard it in 
the memory, and to enable others to read it by repeat- 
ing it to tkein. A man who had read a book was 
himself the book : the song of the poet had no outward 
existence except through those who hoard and re- 
membered it. A work, once coinpo.sed, might eitla-r 
wither for Avant of an audience, or grow, like a Tree, of 
which every ucav listener Avould become a neAv branch. 
The idea of representing Avhat Ave should call an 
edition of a hundred copies, by the simileof a branch, 
Avas a very natural one, and if Ave once adopt it and 
enter into the spirit of this Sanskrit idiom, Avesee that 
it is difficult to distinguish bettveen the branch, as 
the book, and the branch, as the reader ; betAveen 
the trust, and the tru.-tee. It would be avAI, how- 
eA'er, to speak of the former oidy as Liklia, and of 
the latter as the read'-r of a sakha, Avhile we should 
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reserve the name of Charaua for those ideal succes- 
sions or feilow’sliips to which all belonged who read 
the same sakha. 

If it is difficult to describe wdiat a Sakha and a 
Charana were, it is all the more necessary to state 
what they were not. Now a Charana was not the 
same as a Gotra or Kula. Gotra or Kula means a 
famil}', and the number of families that had a right to 
figure in the Urahmanie Peerage of India was very 
considerable. The Brahmans were proud of their 
ancestors, and preserved their memory with the most 
scrupulous care, as may be seen by the numerous 
treatises on the subject which are preserved to the 
present day. !Madhava, for instance, after stating 
Avho his fatlier, mother, and bi’others were, what 
fciakha he followed, what Sutra he had adopted, adds at 
the end that his family was descended from Bharad- 
vaja.^ Gotras or families e.xisted among Kshatriyas 
and yais\'as as well as among Brahmans.^ Charanas 
were confined to the priestly caste. Gotras depeiided 
on a real or imaginary community of blood, and thus 
correspond to what we call families. Charanas de- 
pended on the community of sacred texts. They 
were ideal fellowships, held together by ties, more 
sacred in the eyes of a Braluuan than the mere 
ties ot blood. They were the living dejiositaries of 
the most sacred heirlooms, and with the extinction of 

* gfNTrft W f^rrfTI 

mwi 

• Baudliajana-sutra-bhashva. MS. E. I. II. 101, p. 91. 
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a Charana, the words whicli were believed to be the 
breath of God would have been lost without the 
hope of recovery. Members of different Gotras 
iniylit belong to the same Charana. Where the 
member of a Gotra became the founder of a new 
Charana, the new Charana might bear the name of 
its founder, and thus become synonymous, but not 
identical, with a Gotra. 

The names of the Charanas were naturally pre- 
served as long as the te.Kts which they embodied con- 
tinued to be studied. The names of the Gotras were 
lial)le to confusion, particularly in later times, when 
their number had become very considerable. But 
the res[H‘ct which the Brahmans, from the very earliest 
time, paid to tlieir ancestors, and the strictness with 
which they prohibited marriages between mehibers of 
the same family, lead us to suppose that tlic gene- 
alogical lists, such as we find in the Brtihmanas, in 
the Sutras, in the Mahabharata, in the Puranas, and 
even at the present day, proent in their general 
outlines a correct account of the priestly families of 
India. All Brahiuanic families who keep the sacred 
fires are supposed to descend from tlie Seven Rishis. 
These are : —/J/ir/yn, Anjifus, M'scihnitra, Vif<islifhii, 
Kasynpa, Atri, Aija-<tL The real ancestors, howe\er, 
are eight in mimhuv-. — Jamadayni, Gautama and 
BharaJvnja, 1 in'u mdrn, Va-iishtha, Kdsyaj/a, Atri, 
Aya-dyn. The eight Gotras, wliich descend from 
these Hi.'-his, are again subdivided into forty-nine 
Gotru', and these forty-nine branch off info a still 
larg(;r number of families. Tlie names gotra, vaiisa, 
vargii, pak>lia, and gana are all used in the same 
sense, to cxprc-s the largi-r as well as the smaller 
families, dcsc.'ii.lc 1 from the eiglit ancestral Rishis. 
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A Brahman, who keeps the sacrificial fire, is obliged 
by law to know to which of the forty-nine Gotras his 
own family belongs, and in consecrating Ids own fire 
he must invoke the ancestors who founded the Gotra 
to which he belongs. Each of the forty-nine Gotras 
claims one, or two, or three, or five ancestors, and the 
names of these ancestors constitute the distinctive 
character of each Gotra.^ A list of these forms part of 
most of the Kalpa-sutras, and I here give one of them 
from the 12th Book of Asvalayana’s Srauta-sutras.^ 


List of the Forty-nine Gotras, according to 
Asvalayana, xii. 10. seq. 

1. The Bhrigus. 

Name uf Gotra. No. of Ancestors. Invocation of Ancestors. 

1. Jfi,inadagn4 Yatsali 5 Bhfirgava, Chyavana, 

Apna\Ana, Aurva, Ja- 
madagneti. 

2. Jaraadagnyah or 5 Bhargava, Ch}Avana, 

Jamadagnaln Apnavana, Arshtishe- 

na, Aniipeti. 


' F^T*TX!rT^rTnf51 1 TJ 

* Tliese lists vary eon.siderably in the clifFerent Sutras. Piiru- 
shottama, in his Pravaramanjari, has made an attempt at collect- 
ing and explaining them. He uses tiie Kalpa-sutras of Baudhayana, 
Apastainba, Satyashadlia, Knndina, Bhara<tvaja, Liugakshi, Ka- 
tyayana, and Asvalayana; the Matsya-purana, the Bharata, Manu's 
Law-book and their commentaries. For Baudhayana he quotes a 
commentary by Amala ; for Apastamba, Dhurtasvamin, K ipar- 
distamin, Gurudevasvamin ; for Asvalayana, Devasvamin. 
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Nume of Gotra. No. of Ancestors- Invocation of Ancestors. 

3. Bidah 5 Bhargava, Cliyavaiia, 

Apnavana, Aurva, Bai- 
deti. 

4. Alaska 
Badhaula 
Mauna 
Mauka 
^arkarakshi 
Sarshti 
Savarni 
Salankctyana 
Jaiinini 

Devarityayanali 

5. SyaitMi 


6. MItrayuvah 


7. ^unakah 


3 Bhargava, Yaitahavya, 
Savetaseti. 


8. Gotamali 

9. Uchathy^i 

10. RalAiganah 

11. Somarajakayah 


3 Bhargav'a, Yainya, Prir- 
theti. 

1 Badhryasveti. 
or 

3 Bhargava, Daivoddsa, 
Badhrvasveti. 

1 Gartsaiuadeti. 
or 

3 Bhargava, Saunahotra, 
Gartsainadeti. 

ir. The Angirasas. 

a. The Gotamas. 

3 Angirasa, Aya33"a,Gau- 
tameti. 

3 Angirasa, Auchathya, 
Gautameti. 

3 Angirasa, KahOganya, 
Gautameti. 

3 Angirasa, Somar^jya, 
Gautameti. 
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NameofGotrn. Ko. of Anoobtor'^ Invocation of Ancestors 


12. Yatnadevali 

A 

O 

Angirasa, A ainadevya, 
Gautaineti. 

13. Briliaduktliah 

o 

O 

Angirasa, Barhaduk- 
thya, Gautameti. 


'3 

Angirasa, Parshadasva, 

14. Prisliadasvali 

or 

A airupeti. 

o 

O 

A sh t ad an sh t ra , Parsha- 


- 

dasva, A^airupeti. 

1.5. Riksbali 

5 

Angirasa, Barhaspatya, 
Biiaradvaja, AAndana, 
AJatavachaseti. 

IG. Ivakshivantali 

5 

Angirasa, Auchathya, 
Gautama, Ausija, Kak- 
shivateti. 

17. Dirghatamasah 

3 

Angirasa, Auchathya, 
Dairghatamaseti. 


b. The Bhaeadvajas. 


18. Bharadv&jagnive- 
syah 


19. Muclgalali 


20. Yishnuvridclliali 


21. Gargah 


1 3 Angirasa, Barhaspatya, 
J Bliaradvajeti. 

-3 Aiigirasa, Bharmyasva, 

or Maudgalyeti. 

3 Tarkshya, Bhannyasva, 
iVJaiidgalyeti. 

3 Angirasa, Paiirukutsya, 
Trasadasyaveti. 

5 Angirasa, Bariiaspatya, 
BharadvAja, G^rgya, 
Sainyeti. 

3 Angirasa, ^ainya, G^r- 
gyeti. 
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Name of Gotra. Xo. of Ancestors, Invocation of Ancestors. 


22. Marita 
Kutsa 
Piiiga 
Saiikha 
Darbliya 
Bliaiiiiagavah 

23. Sankriti 
Pufitiiasha 
Tandi 
Saitibliu 
Saivagiivab 


24-. Kanvah 

25. Kapayah 


26. 6 aunga- 6 aisirayali 


3 

Aiinfirasa, xinibari.sba 

1 or 

A'aiivaiiabveti. 

f ^ 

1 

J 

Mandiiatra, Aiiibarisha, 
Yauvanasv'cti. 

O 

O 

Aiigirasa, Gaurivita, 

or 

Saiikrityeti. 

^3 

6 akt 3 -n, Gaurivita, Saii- 
kritjeti. 

3 

Aiigirasa, Ajamilha, 

or 

Kanveti. 

■ 3 

Aiigirasa, Ghaura, KAn- 

- 

veti. 

3 

Aiigirasa, Mahiyava, 
Urukshayaseti. 

f 5 

Aiigirasa, Barhaspatya, 

s or 

Bliaradvaja, KAtya, 

1 3 

Atkik'ti. 


in. The Atkis. 

27. Atrayah 3 Atrcya, xircliaiianasa, 

Spavasveti. 

28. Gavishthirali 3 Atreya, Gavishthira, 

PaurvAtitbeti. 


IV. The Visvamitras. 

29. Cbikita- 

Ga'ava- 3 VaiavAinitra, Devarata, 

KAltibava- h Audalvti. 

jMaimtantu- 
KubikaU 
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N.urif of Gotra. No. of 

ii-’ Invncation of Anocitors. 

oO. Sraiunatu-kiunaka- 

1" 

^'al.ival^itra, llevas,i\!- 

yanali 

1 

vasa, Daivataraseti. 

31. lllmnaiijayali 

*> 

O 

Vai.svainitra, r\Iadliu- 
cldiandasa, Dlianaii- 
jayyeti. 

32. Ajah 

o 

Vaibvainitra, ]Madliu- 
chhaiidasa, Ajyeti. 

33. Pioliinali 

3 

Vaisvatnitra, 3Iadhu- 
chliandasa, Ranhineti. 

34. Ashtakah 

3 

Vaibvatnitra, Madlni- 
c'hhandasa, Ashtaketi. 

35. Purana-A'arldhapa- 


Yaisvainitra, Devarata, 

yantah 

i 

Paiiraneti. 

36. KatMi 

3 

Vaisvamitra, Katya, 

Atkileti. 

3 7 Aghamarshanah 

O 

o 

Vaisvamitra, Agliamar- 
shana, Kau^iketi. 

38, Renavah 

3 

VaisvAinitra, G&thina, 
Rainaveti. 

39. Venavah 

3 

Vaisvamitra, Gathina, 
Vainaveti. 

40. iSalankayana- 



Salaksha- 

3 

"WiSvamitra, Salankil- 

Lohitakslia- 1 

" 

yana, Kausiketi. 

Loliitajahnavah 


V. The Kasyapas. 

41. Kasyapah 

3 

Kasyapa, Avats4ra, Asl- 
teti. 

42. Nidhruvah 

3 

Kasyapa, Avats4ra, 

Naidhruveti. 

43. Rebh&h 

3 

Kasyapa, Avatsfira, Rai- 
bhyeti. 
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Name of Gotra. 


44. Sandilah 


No. of Ancestor'. Invocation of Ancestors. 

3 Sfin Jila , Asita , Dai valeti. 
or 

*■ 

3 Kitsyapa, Asita, Daiva- 
leti. 


VI. The Vasishtiias. 

45. Vasishth5,li 1 Vdsishtheti. 

4G. Upamaiiyavali 3 Vasishtha, Abharadv- 

asu, Indrapramadeti. 

47. Parasarali 3 Vasishtha, Saktya, Pa- 

rasaryeti. 

48. Ivundinali 3 Vasishtha, MaitiAvaru- 

Ha, Kaundinyeti. 


VII. The Agastis. 

3 Agastya, DArdhachyuta, 
or Idhmavaheti. 

3 Agastya, DArdhachyuta, 
Somavaheti. 

There are other lists of much greater extent, which 
may become useful in time for chronological calcula- 
tions. In them the first branch of the Bhrigus, the 
Vatsas, count 73 names ; among them such names as 
Saunakayanah (8), Pailah (13), Paingalayanah (14), 
Paninih (29), ATilmikayah (30). The Vidas com- 
prise 13, the Arshtishenas 8, the Yaskas 20, the Mi- 
trayus 11, the Vainyas 3, and the iSunakas 9 names. 
It would occupy too much space to print these lists 
here. 

In order to prove that these lists were not merely 
arbitrary compositions, their practical bearing on two 
very important acts of the ancient Brahmanic society, 


49. Agastayali 
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the consecrating of the sacrificial fires, and marriage, 
should be borne in mind. 

When the fire is to be consecrated, Aerni PTavva- 
vahana, the god who carries the libations to heaven, 
must be invoked. This invocation or invitation of 
Agni, is called pravara.' Agni himself or the fire is 
called Arsheya, the offspring of the Rishis, because the 
Rishis first lighted him at their sacrifices. He is the 
Hotri as well as the Adhvaryu among the gods. 
Like the Hotri and Adhvaryu priests, he is supposed 
to invite the gods to the sacrifice, and to carry him- 
self the oblation to tlie seat of the immortals. When 
therefore a Brahman has his own fire consecrated, he 
wishes to declare that he is as worthy as his ancestors 
to offer sacrifices, and he invites Agni to carry his 
oblations to the gods as he did for his ancestors. The 
names of these ancestors must then be added to his 
invitation, and thus the invitation or invocation of 
the ancestors came to be called pravara. For in- 
stance, if a Brahman belongs to the family of the Mft.n- 
dukeyas, he must know that the Mandfikeyas belong 
to the Vatsas, and that the Vatsas are descended from 
Bhrigu, and invoke five ancestors. He must, therefore, 
like all members of the Yatsa-gotra, invoke Agni by 
the names of Bhargava, Chyavana, Apnavdna, Aurva, 
and Jamadgna. If he belong to the family of 
ATajnavalkya, a branch of the Ivusikas, descendants 
of Yisvamitra, he must invoke Agni by the name of 
Yisvamitra, Devar^ta and Udala. This, at least, is 
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the rule laid down in the Bundhavana-sutra, with 
which the ^VAvala^’anu-sutra coincides, except that he 
does not mention the Yajnavalkvas as a subdivision 
of the Kusikas. This custom was kno^vn at tlie time 
of the composition of the Crahinaiias, and we have no 
reason to doubt that ever since the first establish- 
ment of \Tdic sacrifices, the forty-nine families pre- 
served the tradition of their sacred pedigree, and that 
their genealogies jjossess a certain historieal valued 
This is confirmed still further if we consider the 
ancient Brahmanic laws concerning marriage. To 
marry a woman belonging to the same Gotra, or having 
the same Bravura, was. considered incest, and visited 
with severe penance. A.-ivahiyana (xii. lo.) says : 
“ Asanianapravarair vivahah.” “ iMari'iage takes place 
with persons who have not the same Pravara, i. e. who 
do not invoke the same Risliis as their ancestors.” 
Apastamba says : “ Sagotraya duhitaram na 2)rayach- 
chhet,” “ Thou shalt not give thy daughter to a man 
belonging to the same Gotra or family.” \ ajnavalkya 
says : “ Aroginim bhi’atrimatim asamanai'shagotrajaiu 
udvaliet.” “ Let a man marry a AS'oman who is free 
from disease, who has brother.^, and who is not 
the daughter of a man having the same ancestors 
and belonging to the same Gotra as himself.” In 
each case severe pjunishments are threatened if a man 

* Thus we read in the Sraut.a-sutras of the Mananas, that the 
Dikshita must say his name, the name of Ids Gotra, of his father, 
grandfathir, and great grandfather; a custom winch, if observed 
as a sacred law-, must have preserved a genealogical knowledge for 

many generations. SfTO WrfrTI 'm- 

ITT^I ^ Tf^ fTfi^TOTI 


traiisgre&s tliese rules knowingly, or even unknow- 
ingly. There are some special rules with regard to 
marriage, which differ again according to difterent 
Sutras ; of which the following, taken from A&va- 
layana, may serve as a specimen : 

1. Persons who have the same Pravara must not 
intermarry, flence a Parasara must not marry the 
daughter of a Parasara. 

2. Persons belonging to the same Gotra must not 
intermarry. Hence a A'isvamitra must not marry the 
daughter of a Yisvamitra. 

3. There are exceptions to this rule among the 
Bhrigus and Angirasas. As a general rule, persons 
are called sagotra, if but one of the Rishis whom they 
invoke is the same. Hence an Upamanyu must not 
marry the daughter of a Parasara, because the name 
of ^'asishtha occurs in the tryarsheya pravara of both. 
But the three Gotras of the Bhrigus, from the S-yaitas 
to the iSunakas, may intermarry. The first four 
Gotras of the Bhrigus must not, neither the six first 
Gotras of the Gotamas. The PrishadaA’as, Hudgalas, 
Yishiiuvriddhas, Kanvas, Agastyas, Haritas, San- 
kritis, Kapis and Yaskas may intermarry among 
themselves, and with the Jamadagnyas, &c. l)hir- 
ghataraas’, on the contrary, Auchathyas and Kak- 
shivats are to be considered as members of one Gotra, 
nor are marriages allowed between the Bharadvajag- 
nivesis, Rikshas, iSunga-Saisiris, (or Sungas, iSaisiris 
Katas, and, according to some, the Gargas. 

It is clear from this that the science of genealogy, 
being so intimately connected with the social and 
ecclesiastical system of the Brahmans, must have been 
studied with great care in India, and that the 



"ciicaloyical lists wliicli have been preserve. 1 to us 
ill ancient works represent something real and his- 
torical. 

After we have thus gained an insight into the 
system by whicli the BiAhrnauas were handed tlown 
from generation to generation, we now return to 
a consideration of the literary merits of these works. 
The Brahmanas represent no doubt a most interest- 
ing phase in the history of the Indian mind, but 
judged by themselves, as literary productions, they 
are most disappointing. No one Avmuld havm sup[)Osed 
that at so early a period, and in so primitive a 
state of society, there could have risen a literature 
which for pedantry and downright absurdity can 
hardly be matched anywhere. There is no ‘lack of 
striking thoughts, of bold expressions, of sound reason- 
ing, and curious traditions in these collections. But 
these are only like the fragments of a torso, like pre- 
cious gems set in brass and lead. The general cha- 
racter of the.se works is marked by shallow and insipid 
gi’andiloquencc, by priestly conceit, and antiquarian 
pedantry. It is most important to the historian 
that he should know how soon the fresh and healthy 
growth of a nation can be bligiited by priestcraft 
and superstition. It is most important tliat we 
sliould know tiiat nations are liable to these epidemics 
in their youth as well as in tlieir dotage. These 
■works deserve to be studied as the piiysician studies 
the tw'addle of idiots, and the raving of madmen. 
They will disclose to a thoughtful eye the ruins of 
faded grandeur, the memories of nolile aspirations. 
But let us oidy trv to translate these works into our 
own laiiLruaire, :ind w'c shall feel astoni.shcd that 
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liuinan language and Iiuraan thought sliould ever 
have been used for such purposes. The following 
area few specimens, and tlioy have not been chosen to 
give an unfavourable idea of the Brahman as. The first 
is the beginning of the Aitareya-brahmana, and ex- 
plains a sacrificial act in itself full of meaning. Ori- 
ginally the Dikslianiya, as this ceremony is called, 
was meant to represent, by simjde and natural emblems, 
the new birth (matriculation) through which a man, 
on his first admission to the sacrifice, was believed to 
enter a new life. Let us see what became of this act 
in the hands of the Brahmans. 


A itareya-hrah mana. — DVeshawya. 

Agni is the first among the Gods, Yishnu the 
last.^ Between them stand all the other deities. 

They offer a Purojasa to Agni and Vishnu which 
has been prepared for the Dikshaniyil in eleven jars.^ 

The Commentator says that tlie gods among whom Agni and 
Vishnu are the first and last, are the gods to whom prayers are 
offered at the ceremonies belonging to the Agnishtoma. There are 
12 prayers (-.istra), ami the first is addressed to Agni (bhur 
Agnir jyotihl; the last, •which is an ugnimaruta, contains a verse 
in prai-e of Vislinii ( Vislinor nu kam). See Kaushltaki-brrihmana, 
viii. 1. This passage proves notliing as to the relative dignity of 
Agni and Visi.nu. In the Kaush.-br. Agni is called avarurddhyn, 
Vishnu pararddliyas, and the Com. explains these terms as signi- 
fying the first in the former, and the first in the latter half. 

A purolasa is a baked flour cake (pakvah pishtnpindali), and 
7nrvap, to strew, means originally to take four handfuls of rice 
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Tliey olFer it incloecl to all the deities of this cere- 
mony, without any differenced 

For Agni is all the deities, Yislinu is all the dei- 
tiesd 

Tliey are the two extremities of the sacrifice, Agni 
and Yishnu. Thus when men offer the Purolasa to 
Agni and Yishnu, they worship the deities at both 
ends.^ 

Here they say, if there be a Puro]asa prepared in 
eleven jars, and there be two gods, Agni and Yishnu, 
what rule is there for the two, or what division 
The Purolasa of eight jars belongs to Agni, for the 
Gaj'atri verse consists of eight syllables, and the 
Gayatrl is Agni’s metre. That of three jars belongs 
to Yishnu, for Yishnu strode thrice through this 
universe. This is their rule here, and this the 
division.® 


from the cart and throw tliom into a winnowing basket. Here, 
however, it means the offering of tlio oblation wliich has been 
jirepareJ in that manner. The original meaning of Dikshd is said 
to be “ shaving or cleansing.” 

' H^rfTWrSSTrTTT^ 

- wlr^T:ii 

jfTSGTli II 

' Nj -Cv 

’ ^■gr^trr^ ^T^^S’grgTr w 
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He who thinks liimsolf without wealth, may offer 
a Charu in gliec (clarified butter)d 

On this earth no one succeeds who has no wealth.- 
The ghee in the Charu is the milk of the woman, 
the grains belong to the man ; both together are a 
pair. Thus the Charu increases him by this very pair 
with progeny and cattle, so that he may prosper.^ 

He who knows this is increased with progeny.^ 

He Avho performs the New-moon and Full-moon sa- 
crifices, has commenced with the sacrifice and with the 
gods.® After having sacrificed with the new-moon 
or full-moon oblation, he may perform the Diksha 
on the same oblation and the same sacrificial seat.® 


' WT ^ ^ ¥ ¥f¥f¥¥f?ril 

' ¥^r|?r rrfNr% f¥- 

wrwii 

« irsrRm ■JrsRn’ xr^ ^ii 

2ft¥TII 

Tlie commentator tries to sliow that the Daroa-purna-masa 
sacrifices are connected witii all other rite.s. Although the Soma 
sacrifice is not a modification of the Dai>a-purna-masa, still the 
Ishtis, as, for instance, the Dikshaniva and Prayaniya, are, and 
they form part of the Soma sacrifice. The Agnihotra also, with 
all its parts, does not follow the rule of the D. P., but it has 
reference to the Ahavaniya and the other sacred fires, and these 
fires must be placed by means of the Pavamana-ishti. Jfow, as 
all the IshUs are modifications of the D. P., the relation is esta- 
blished ; and therefore the D. P, may be called the beginning of 
all .sacrifices. 

Tlie commentator says: hnvih means the sacrifice, and harhih 
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This is one Diksha.^ 

The Hotvi must recite seventeen SainiJheni verses.- 

The Prajapati, the Lord of the World, is seventeen- 
fold, the months are twelve, and the seasons five, by 
putting the Hemanta and Sisira seasons as one. So 
much is the year, and the year is Prajapati.® 

He who knows this prospers by those verses which 
reside in PrajapatiP 

The sacrifice went away from the gods. They 
wished to find it by means of the Ishtis. The Ishtis 
are called Ishtis because with them they wished (i-'s/i, 
to wish) to find it.® They found it.® 

means the same, and he tahes the two locatives in the sense of 
“after this new moon and full moon sacrifice has been performed.'’ 

* The last wards, “ this is one Diksha,” imlicate that there is an- 
other ; that is to sa}', some allow the Soma sacrifice, which begins 
with the Diksha, before the Daria-purna-raasa. 

The number is stated, because generally the Samidheiiis arc 
only fifteen in number. These fifteen were originally but eleven 
verses, of which the first and last are repeated three timca. 

’ Trrer: 

'* -srsiT^t^rr^rRrfVfT^rmt ^ w^ii^ii 

® The Ilrahmana gives here three fanciful etymologies, of ishfi. 
the technical name of the sacrifice; of tihuti, the oblations enjoined 
at tbe sacrifice ; and of uti, another name fin- the .--ame. The real 
etymology of i.s not hh, to wish, but ynj, to sacrifice ; of 

ahuti, not hvinj'iti. to call. h\iX jtihoti, to olfcr ; of uti, not uyafi, 
to come, but fivati, to protect. 
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He B'lio knows tliis prospers after having found 
the sacrifice.' 

What are called oblations (ahuti) are invocations 
(ahuti); with them the sacrificer calls the gods, 
this is Avhy they are called ahuti.s." 

They are called Litis, for by their means the gods 
cbme to the calling of the sacrificer {ay anti, they 
come). Or because they are the paths and the ways, 
they are called utis ; for they are the way to heaven 
for the sacrificer,® 

There they say, as another priest makes the obla- 
tion {soil, the Adhvaryu), then Avhy do they call him 
the Hotri (the offerer), who recites the prayers and 
formulas ? * 

Because he causes the deities to be brought near 


% 5TT^ I rTSr 
WRV II 

® ^ fTT 

^ ^rr?r^T ^ 

■qrlrf^WWT 

Tf^ll 

The commentator says, that the proper name for the Holri 
Avould seem to be Anuvahtri or Yaslitri, because 

^sn^t ^ tr^frrii 
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according to tlicir station, saying, “ Bring him, bring 
him,” this is the reason why he is called Ilotri ; he is 
a Hotri (from I'lvali^ to bring near)d 
He who knows this is called a Ilotri.- 
He whom the priests initiate (by means of the 
Diksha ceremony), he is made again to be an embryo 
(he is born again).® 

They sprinkle him with water.^ 

Water is seed ; having thus given this to him, 
they initiate him.® 

They anoint him with fresh butter (navanita). 
Clarified butter for the gods is (called) Ajya ; for 
men Surabhighrita ; for the manes Ayuta ; for the 
embryos Aavanita. Therefore by anointing him with 
navanita, they increase him with his own portion.® 

TfrTT 

"’'w wq: rfic§r^T 

^T^Wntn^TT^rf fWWt 

Tt>e rommentator quote? a verse to tlie efTect that molten frhi o 
is ealh 'l 'iji/ii ; hanlen-'il, it is ealh-il yhnta ; slijrlitly molten, ii is 
called Iii/Iild ; and well si-a'on< d. it i.s called siirahlii. Ilut the 
Taittiii\as say, <ilirilit is tor the pud-, <i\lu tor tie; mane.s, 7iish- 
pakvn I'or men." A.'t" is here the same a.- ivmhK slightly molten, 
and quite li |uid. 


They anoint his eyes v. ith a collynuin.’ 

Anointing is light for the eyes. Having thus im- 
parted light to him, they initiate liiin.'^ 

They rub him clean with twenty-one handfuls of 
Kusa grass. ^ 

Him who is pure and has thus been cleaned, they 
initiate.^ 

They take him to the hall.^ 

The hall is the womb for the pupil (diksliita). 
By taking him to the hall they take him (who 
was before represented as an embryo) into his 
womb.® 

In this true womb he sits, and hence he departs." 

Therefore the fruit is borne in the true womb and 
brought forth from it.* 

Therefore let not the sun shine upon him in its 


* 

* TfWrftarWT irR^rfll 

The hall is called Dikshita-vimita, because it was raaile ( vi- 
iiiita) for the initiated (dikshitaj. It is coninionly called Prachi- 
iiavansa. 

7T^ 

' ^ ’^11 
riwrfWT^Td^»Tr ^ n -g 
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rising or setting away from the hall, nor let the 
priests speak to him.^ 

They cover him with a cloth.“ 

This cloth is the caul in which the pupil is to be 
born ; thus they cover him with the caul.^ 

The skin of a black antelope is his next cloakT 
Next to the catil is the Jarayu ; thus they cover 
him with the Jarayu.® 

He closes his hands.® 

AVith closed hands the embryo lies, with closed 
hands the child is born. As he closes his hands, he 
holds the sacrifice, and all its gods between his 
hands.’^ 

They say, there is no confusion for him who has 
first finished his Diksha ; for his sacrilice is held fast 
(between his hands), and the gods are so likewise. 
Therefore there can be no loss for him, like that 
which falls on him whose Diksh^ was finished later.® 

* ifrw^ii 

^ rTJ^rW^II 



" - 3 ^ ^ ri?ii>tiNf%ii 

\f N* vj 

' ^ ^ fi<^T ^ W’lTTl’ 

’• m 



After having put off his cloak, he (IcscenJs to tlie 
bath. Therefore an cinbrjo is born after he is sepa- 
rated from the Jarayu.' 

Pie descends together with his cloth — therefore a 
child is born together with the caul.’ 

For him who has not offered a sacrifice before, let 
(the Hotri) recite two puronuvakyas, “ tvam agne 
sapratha asi,” (v. 13. 4.) for the first, “soma yas te 
mayobhuvah ” (i. 91. 9.) for the second portion of 
the ghee.® 

(The third line of the first verse is) “through thee 
they carry out the sacrifice and by reciting this line 
the Hotri carries out the sacrifice for the pupil.^ 

^rzrr rr^fTfii 

It is said by the eonimenfator that if two or more Brahmans 
perform the Soma s.acrifice on the same spot and at the same time, 
they commit a sin, wliicli is called sansava, confusion of libations. 
They ought to be separated by a river or a mountain. He, how- 
ever, who has finished his Dikslia first and holds the gods between 
his closed hands, is not exposed to the consequences of the san- 
sava, because the gods will be with him and not with the other 
man whose Diksha was finished later. 

\» s» 

® wnm ’35rf% T^r^THT- 

After the general remarks on the Dikshaniyeshti which were 
given in the first three sections, without any particular regard to 
the offices of the Hotri, the fourth section begins with the cere- 
monial rules for the Hotri. The Hotri has to recite certain verses 
on being ordered to do so by the Adhvaryu. 
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For him who has offered a sacrifice before, let the 
Hotrl recite instead “ Agnih pratnena manraana,” 
(viii. 44. 12.) and “ soma girbhish tva vayam.” 
(i. 91. 11. 

By saying “ pratnam ” (former) a word which oc- 
curs in the first verse, he alludes to the former 
sacrifice.' 

Both these rules (of using certain verses for a man 
who has not, and for a man who has, sacrificed before) 
are not to be observed.® 

Let him rather use the two versos on the destruc- 
tion of Vritra “ Agnir vritrani janghanat,” (vi. 16. 24.) 
and “ tvam Somasi satpatih ” (i. 91. 5.)^ 

For he wdiom the sacrifice approaches destroys 
Yritra ; therefore verses on the destruction of Vritra 
are to be used.® 

Having enjoined these two verses for the introduc- 
tory ceremony of the offering of ghee, the Br&hmana 
now proceeds to detail the yajyanuvak}As for the 
principal offering. 

^rrr^ii 

O' 

5 ^ TCr^ ^ zrw fPSlTTr^T^ 

The reason which the commentator pives for this extraordinary 
proceediii!! is, tliat in each of the two coujiles of mtsC' wliich 
were first recommendeil, the first verse only contained an allusion 
to the peculiarities of the .«.acrificcs, wliile the two verses now 
enjoined both treat of the destruction (T \ ritra. 
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“ Agnir raukhain prathamo. devatanaui,” &c., is the 
Puronuvukya, “ Agtiis cha Vishno tapa uttainam 
mahali,” etc. the Yiijya verse. These two verses on 
Agni and \'ishnu are correct in form. The correctness 
of a sacrifice consists in its correctness of form ; it 
consists in this that the verse recited alludes to the 
act performed.^ 

Agni and f'ishnu are the guardians of the Dikslia 
among the gods. They are the lords of the DikshS.. 
Therefore as tlie oblation is to Agni and Vishnu, they 
who are the lords of the Diksha are pleased and grant 
the Diksha, saying. Let those who perform this rite 
be initiated." 

They are Trishtubhs (by their metre}, in order 
that they may give bodily strength.® 

Having explained the verses used by the Hotri at 
the principal part of the sacrifice, the Brahmana adds 
some rules on the Svishtakrit verses. 

Instead of saying “anuvakyayajye,” because the anuvakya 
comes betore the yajya, the compound yajyanuvakye is formed, the 
shorter word, aeconiing to grammar, standing first in a Dvandva 
compound. The verses are not in the Sakala-sakha. of the 
Rig-veda. 

^ »TWrT: 11811 
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He who wishes for beauty and for wisdom, let him 
use the two Gayatri verses ^ of the Svislitakrit.^ 

The Gayatri is beauty, full of wisdom.'* 

He who knowing this uses the two Gtlyatris be- 
comes possessed of beauty and wisdom.^ 

He who desires long life, let him use two Cshnih 
vei'ses.® 

Ushnih is life.® 

He who knowing this uses the two Ushnihs, arrives 
at any age.^ 

* He who desires heaven, let him use two Anush- 
tubhs.® 

There are sixty-four syllables in the two iVnush- 
tubhs, and three are these worlds (earth, sky and 
heaven), each of twenty-one parts. With each 
twenty-one syllables he ascends to these worlds, and 
with the sixty-fourth he stands firm in heaven.** 

' They are “ Sa liavyaval amartyah,” (iii. 11- 2.) and “Agnir 
Lota puroliitah.” (iii. 11. 1.) 

They are “ Agne vajasya gomata^” (i. 79. 4.) and “ Sa idhano 
vasusL kavili.” (i. 79. 5.) 

nJ 

8 ’sssrgifir 

vj 

Tlii-y are “Tvam Agnc raMin.” (i. 45. 1.) 

" y Hi ■< TV "S# 
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He who knowing this uses the two .Vuuslitublis 
stands firmd 

He who desires wealth and glory, let liim use two 
llrihatis.- 

The Ilrihati is wealth and glorv.” 

He who knowing this uses tu'o hlriliatis, gives him- 
self wealth aiid gloiyd 

He Vsdio loves the sacrifice, let him use two 
Panktis.’^ 

The sacrifice is like a Paukti.*" 

The sacrifice comes to him who, knowing this, uses 
two Panktis/ 

Let him who desires strength use two Trishtubhs.^ 

Trishtubh is strength, which is vigour and power.® 

He who knowing this uses twm Trishtubhs, becomes 
strong, vigorous and powerful.'® 

=* 

They are “ Ena vo agnim” (rii. 16. 1.), and “ Udasya Bochih ” 
(vii. 16. 3.). 

They are “Agnim tam manye” (v. 6. 1.). 

« trt^T % II 

■ ^ ^^^11 

They are “Dve rirupe charatah” (i. 95. 1.). 

® m f%^ll 
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Let him who desires cattle, use two Jagatisd 

Cattle is Jagati-like." 

He who knowing this uses two Jagatis, becomes 
rich in cattle.^ 

Let him who desires food, use two Viraj verses.^ 

Viraj is food.® to shine.) 

Therefore he who has the largest food here shines 
most on earth; this is the reason why it is called 
Viraj (shining).® 

He who knows this shines forth among his own 
people ; he is the best of his friends.' 

All those are voluntary verses. We now come to 
those which are always to be used. 

Xow the metre Viraj possesses five powers. 

Because it has three lines, therefore it is Gayatri 
and Ushnih (which also have three lines.) Because 
its lines have each eleven syllables, therefore it is 
Trishtubh. Because it has thirty-tlirce syllables, 
therefore it is Anushtubh. (If it be said that the two 
Viraj verses in question, i. e. “ preddho ague,” &c. 
and “imo agne,” &c., have only thirty-one and thirty- 

They are “ Janasya gopa ” (v. 11. 1.). 

" orRlfTT % WW.'II 

They are “Preddho ague ” (vii. 1 . 3.), “Imo agne” (vii. 1. 18.). 

’ 

riRTT^ 

i> i> 2 
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two syllables, It must be remembered that) metres do 
not change by one syllable or by two. The fifth power 
is that it is Viraj (shining).^ 

He who knowing this uses the two Viraj verses, ob- 
tains the power of all metres, retains the power of all 
metres, obtains union, uniformity and unison with 
all metres, eats and has to eat, has food together 
with his family.^ 

Tlierefore the two Viraj verses are certainly to be 
used, those which begin with “ Preddho ague ” and 
“ Imo agne.” ^ 

Diksha is right, Diksha is truth, therefore a man 
who performs the Diksha must speak the truth.^ 

How they say, Avhat man can speak all truth? 
Gods are full of truth, men are full of falsehood.® 

^ '>3^^ 's>n3 

^ rlrq^'JfTII 

W^T^rTTTT^v^fVs^TTf^- 
' ?T^f%VT^T^ T^ll 

Eight (rita) and truth (satya) are said to differ, inasmuch as 
rita means a true conception, satya, a true speech. 

^^f%rfT %\WT ’^sr^rr^fTT ^f^ll 
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Let him make each speech with the word “ Vicha- 
kshana ” (which means, let him put “ vichakshana ” at 
the end of the name of a person whom he addresses.)’ 

The eye is vichakshana, for with it he sees clearly 
f vi-chahh, to perceive).^ 

The eye is established as truth among men.^ 
Therefore people say to a man who tells something, 
“ Hast thou seen it ? ” And if lie says “ I saw it,” 
then they believe him. And if one sees a thing one- 
self, one does not believe others, even many.* 

Therefore let a man make each speech with the 
word “ Vichakshana ” ; then his uttered speech be- 
comes full of truth.® 


For instance, instead of saying, “ Devadatta, bring the cow ; 
let him say, “ Devadatta, vichakshana, bring the cow. According 
to Apastamba, vichakshana ought to be used after the names of a 
Kshatriya and Vaisya, but “chanasita” after the name of a Brah- 
man. 

2 f% Kaush.-br. 
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The next extract is from the Ivaiishitaki-brah- 
mana (xxvi. 5.). It will show how’' completely the true 
character of the sacrifice had been forgotten, and how 
much importance was attached to mere triflesd It is 
intelligible, wherever there is an established ceremo- 
nial, and priests appointed to tvatch over it, that cer- 
tain rules should be laid down for remedying any 
mistake that may have occurred in the performance 
of a sacrifice. The chapter of accidents is a large 
one, and the Brahmans have spared no pains in laying 
down the most complicated rules, to counteract 
the consequences of a real mistake. The rules of pe- 
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nance or prajaschitta occupy, in several instances, one 
tliird of the wliole collections of ceremonial rules, 
lint this was not enough. Discussions were raised, 
not only h&w to remedy mistakes, that had been ob- 
served at the time ; but how to counteract the effects 
of mistakes unobserved during the performance of 
the saci’ifice. To settle this question, the Kaushita- 
kins quote the following story: — 

“ And then Pratardana, the son of Divodasa (a 
famous king) having gone to tlie sacrifice of the 
Rishis of Ximisha, sat down in their presence and asked 
the question: ‘If the Sadasya (the superintending 
priest, according to the ceremonial of the Kaushita- 
kins) should make known a past blunder, or any one of 
the priests should observe it, how would you be free 
from sin? ’ The priests were silent. Their Cralnnan 
was Alikayu, the descendant of ^ achaspati. lie said, ‘I 
do not know this, alas ! Let us ask the teacher of our 
fathor.s, the elder Jaturkarnya.’ He asked him: ‘If 
the performer himself should observe a past blunder, 
or some one else should make it known, how could 
that blander become not a blunder i by saying the 
passage again, or by an offering?’ Jatukarnya said, 

‘ The passage must be said again.’ Alikayu advcd 
him again ; ‘ Should he say again the Sastra, the 
Anuvachana, the Nigada, the Tajya, or whatever else 
it may be, from beginning to end?’ Jatukarnya 
said : ‘ As far as the blunder extends, so far let him 
sav^ it again, whether a verse, a half verse, a foot, a 
word, or"^a letter.’ Then said Kaushitaki : ‘Let him 
not say the passage again, nor let him perform a pe- 
nance offering (Kaush.-br. vi. 11.). It is not a 
blunder,’ so said Kau.shitaki ; ‘ for, whatever blunder 
the llotris commit at the sacrifice wifiiouf being 
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aware of it, all that Agni, the divine Ilotri, mates 
whole ; and this is confirmed by a verse from the 
Iiig-veda.’ ” 

There arc, however, numerous passages in the Brah- 
manas full of genuine thought and feeling, and most 
valuable as pictures of life, and as records of early 
struggles, which have left no trace in the literature 
of other nations. The story of Sunahsepha, for in- 
stance, which we find in the Aitareva-brabmana, and 
in the bankhayana-sfitras is interesting in many 
respects. It shows that, at that early time, the Brah- 
mans were familiar with the idea of human sacrifices, 
and that men who were supposed to belong to the 
caste of the Brahmans were ready to sell their sons 
for that purpose. The text of this story, together 
with the various readings, as gathered from the 
S^nkhayana-sfitras will be printed in the Appendix.* 

“ Harischandra the son of Vedhas, of the family 
of the Ikshvfikus, was a king without a son. He had 
a hundred wives, but had no son by them. In his 
house lived Parvata and Nfirada. He asked Narada; 

‘ Tell me, 0 Kfirada, what do people gain by a 
son, whom they all wish for, as well those who reason 
as those Avho do not reason ? ’ 

Being asked by one verse, Xarada ® replied in ten 
verses : 


* See Professor ilson’s Essay on Human Sacrifices in the 
Veda, and Professor Both, in Weber’s Ind. Studien, i. p. 457. 

Hariscbandra was, according to the Puranas, the son of Tri- 
sanku, king of Ayodhj’a, whom Vasishpia had cursed, and who 
made Visvamitra his Purohita. Visvamitra in the Brahmana is 
represented as one of Harischandra’s priests, but the office of 
Brahman is held by Vasishtha. In the Ramayana, the sacrifice 
of SunaMepha takes place under King Ambarisha. 

^ ISiarada is known as a frequent interlocutor in the epic 
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‘ If a father sees the face of a son, born alive, 
he pays a debt in him, and goes to immortality. 

‘ The pleasure Avhich a father has in his son is 
greater than all the pleasures that are from the earth, 
from the fire, and from the waters. 

‘ Always have the fathers overcome the great 
darkness by a son ; for a Self is born from his Self; 
it (the new-born Self, the son) is like a ship, full of 
food, to carry him over. 

‘ What is the flesh ? What is the skin ? What 
are the hairs? What the heat ? Try to get a son, 
you Brahmans ; he is undoubtedly the world. 

‘ Food is life for men, clothing his protection, gold 
his beauty, cattle his strength. His Avife is a friend, 
his daughter is a pity ' ; but the son is his light in the 
highest world. 

‘ As husband he embraces a wife, who becomes 


and puraiiic poetry, particularly in dialogues -where moral and 
legal precepts are giv*en. Cf. Burnouf, Bhagavat-purana, vol. iii. 
preface. 

' The commentator gives a very different version of this line. 
He takes mala, which usually means matter, or mud, to signify 
the state of life of a Grifiastha, or householder. Ajina, the skin, 
particularly of the antelope (aja), he takes as a symbol of the 
Brahmacharin state, because the pupil wears a skin. Smasnhti, 
used in the singular for beard, he takes as a symbol for the Vana- 
prastha, because he does not shave auy more ; and tapas he ex- 
plains to mean the penance practised by the Parivrajaka. 

Why the birth of a daughter was considered a pity we learn 
from the following verse (metre Eathoddhata) : 

f^:il 
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Ills raotlier, wiien he becomes iier child. Having been 
renewed in her, he is born in the tenth inontli. 

‘ A wife is a wife (java) because man is born 
(jayate) ag;\in in her. She is a mother (abhhti) 
because she brings forth (abhuti) ; a germ is hidden 
in her. 

‘ The gods and the old ages brought great light 
unto her. Tlie gods said to men ; “ In her you will 
be born again.” 

‘ There is no life for him Avho has no son, this the 
animals also know. 

‘ The path which those follow who have sons and 
no sorrows, is widely praised and happy. Beasts 
and birds know it, and they have young ones every^- 
where.’ 

Having thus spoken, he said to him : ‘ Go to Va- 
runa the king, and say : Hay a son be born to me, 
and I shall sacrifice him to you.’ The king assented, 
he went to Yaruna the king, and said : ‘ jMay a son 
be born to me and I shall sacrifice him to you.’ 
Yaruna said, ‘ Yes.’ A son was horn to him, called 
Rohita. Then Yaruna said to Harischandra : ‘ A son 
is born to thee, sacrifice him to me,’ IlaiThdiandra 
said : ‘ When an animal is more tliaii ten days old, 
it can be sacrificed. Hay he be older than ten days 
and I sliall sacrifice him to you.’ 

I’arunu assented. The boy was more than ten days 
old, and Yaruna said : ‘ He is older now than ten days, 
sacrifice liiin to ine.’ Harischandra said : ‘ When 
an animal’s teeth come, then it can be sacrificed. May 
his teeth now come, and I shall sacrifice him to ymu.’ 

Yaruna assented. His teeth came, and Yaruna 
said : ‘ His teeth have come, sacrifice him to me.’ 
Harischandra said : ‘ When an animal’s teeth fall 
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out, then it can be sacrificed. j\Iay his teeth fall out, 
and I shall sacrifice him to you.’ 

Yanina assented ; his teeth fell out, and Taruna 
said : ‘ His teeth have fallen out, sacrifice him to 
me.’ Hariichandra replied : ‘ When an animal’s 
teeth come again, then it can be sacrificed. May his 
teeth come again, and I shall sacrifice him to you.’ 

Varuna assented. His teeth came again, and 
Varuua said: “His teeth have come again, sacrifice 
him to me.’ Hari.schandra said : ‘ When a warrior 
(kshatriya) is girt with his armour, then he can be 
sacrificed. May he be girt, and I shall sacrifice him 
to you.’ 

Yaruua assented. He was girt, and Yaruua said: 

‘ He has been girt, let him be sacrificed to me.’ 

Harischandra assented. He addressed his son and 
said : “ Child, he gave you to me ; Death ! that I 
sacrifice you to him.’ The son said, ‘ Xo ! ’ took his 
bow, and went to the forest, and lived there for a 
year. 

And Yaruua seized Harischandra, and his belly 
swelled. This Kohita heard and Nvent from the 
forest to the village (grama). Indra, in the form of 
a man, went round him, and said ; ‘ For a man who 
does not travel about there is no happiness, thus we 
have heard, 0 Kohita I A good man who stays at 
home is a bad man. Indra is the friend of him who 
travels. Travel ! ’ 

Kohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, 
and thus he travelled a second year in the forest. 
Mlien he w'ent from the forest to the village, Indra, 
in the form of a man, went round him, and said : 

‘ A traveller’s legs are like blo.ssoming branches. 
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he himself grows and gathers the fruit. All his 
wrongs vanish, destroyed by his exertion on the road. 
Travel ! ’ 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, 
and thus he travelled a third year in the forest. 
When he went from the forest to the town, Indra, in 
the form of a man, went round him, and said ; 

‘ The fortune of a man who sits, sits also ; it rises, 
when he rises ; it sleeps, when he sleeps ; it moves 
well when he moves. Travel ! ' 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, 
and thus he travelled a fourth year in the forest. 
When he went from the forest to the town, Indra, in 
the form of a man, went round him, and said : 

‘ A man who sleeps is like the Kali age' ; a man 
who awakes is like the Dvapara age ; a man who rises 
is like the Treta age ; a man who travels is like the 
Krita age. Travel ! ’ 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, 
and thus he travelled a fifth year in the forest. 
When he went from the forest to the town, Indra, in 
the form of a man, went round him, and said ; 

‘ A traveller finds honey, a traveller finds sweet 
figs. Look at the happiness of the sun, who travel- 
ling never tires. Travel ! ’ 

Rohita thouglit, a Brahman has told me to travel, 
and thus he travelled a sixth year. He met in the 
forest a starving Rishi,^ Ajigarta, the son of Suyavasa. 
He had three sons, Sunahjjuchha, Sunah'sepha, and 
SunoUmgula. Rohita said to him : ‘ Rishi, I give 
you a hundred cows, I ransom myself with one 

* This is one of the earliest allusions to the four ages of the 
world. 
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of these thy sons.’ The father embraced the eldest 
son, and said: ‘ Xot him.’ ‘Nor him,’ said the 
mother, embracing the youngest. And the parents 
bargained to give ^unahsepha, the middle son. 
Rohita gave a hundred, took him, and went from the 
forest to the village. And he came to his father, and 
said: ‘Father, Death! I ransom myself by him.’ 
The father went to Varuna, and said : ‘I shall sacri- 
fice this man to you.’ Varuna said, ‘ Yes, for a 
Brahman is better than a Kshatriya.’ And he told 
him to perform a Rajasiiya sacrifice. Harischandra 
took him to be the victim for the day, when the 
Soma is spent to the gods. 

Visvdmitra was his Hotri priest, Jamadagni his 
Adhvaryu priest, Vasisltfha, the Brahman, Aydsya, the 
Udgatri priest. When 6unalisepha had been pre- 
pared, they found nobody to bind him to the sacri- 
ficial post. And Ajigarta, the son of Suyavasa said : 
‘Give me another hundred, and I shall bind hirn.’^ 
They gave him another hundred, and he bound him. 
When he had been prepared and bound, when the 
Apri hymns had been sung, and he had been led 
round the fire, they found nobody to kill him. And 
Ajigarta, the son of Suyavasa said: ‘Give me an- 
other hundred, and I shall kill him.’ They gave 
him another hundred, and he came whetting his 
sword. Then Sunahsepha thought, ‘ They will really 
kill me, as if I was not a man.^ Death I I shall pray 

■ Langlois, in his translation of the Harivansa (i. 124.), takes a 
different view of this circumstance. According to Ids translation 
f 5 unali.'e})ha “ avait etc, dans une autre existence, un des coursiers 
attelcs an char du soleil." Langlois reads in the text Ilarida^va, 
which he takes as a name of the sun with green horses. 

2 The commentator observes here, that although at a sacrifice 
men and wild beasts were bound to the post, yet both beasts 
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to the gods.’ He went with a hymn to Prajapati 
(Lord of the World), the first of gods, Prajapati 
said to him : ‘ Agni (fire) is the nearest of gods, go 
to him.’ He Avent Avith a hymn to Agni, and Agni 
said to him; ^ Savitri (the progenitor) rules all 
creatures, go to him.’ He Avent Avith a hymn to 
SaA’itri, and Savitri said to him ; ‘ Thou art bound 
for Vanina the king, go to him.’ He Avent Avdth a 
hymn to Varuna the king, and Varuiia said to him : 
Vigyii is the mouth of the gods, the kindest god, 
praise him, and Ave shall set thee free.’ Thus he 
pi'aised Agni, and Agni said to him : ‘ Praise the 
Visve Devali, and Ave shall set thee free.’ Thus lie 
praised the Visve Dev&h, and they said to him : 

‘ Indra is the greatest, mightiest, strongest, and 
friendliest of the gods, praise him, and Av^e shall set 
thee free,’ Thus he praised Indra, and Indra Avas 
pleased, and gave him in his mind a golden car, Avhich 
SunaliSepha acknoAvledged by another verse. Indra 
said to him : ‘ Praise the Asvinau, and avg shall set 
thee free.’ Thus he praised the Asvinau, and they 
said to him; ‘Praise Ushas (daAAm), and Ave shall 
set thee free.’ Thus he praised Ushas Avith three 
A'erses. While each verse Avas delivered his fetters 
were loosed, and Harischandra’s belly greAv smaller, 
and when the last Averse Avas said, his fetters Avere 
loosed, and Harischandi’a Avell again.” 

Tiiis story is chiefly interesting, as rcA'ealing to 
us three distinct elements in the early social life 
of India. These are represented by the royal or 

and men were set free immediately after the Parijagni-liarannm 
(purification by fire, carried round), and only animals like )>kepp, 
&c , were killed. 
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reigning’ nimily of the Ikshvukus, by their priests 
or ministers belonging to several famous Ilrali- 
manical races, and by a third cla-s of men. living in 
the forests, such as Ajigarta, and his three sons. It 
is true that Ajigarta is called a Rishi, and one of 
his soils a Brahman. But even if we accept the 
Aryan origin of Ajigarta, the seller and butcher of 
his own son, it is important to remark how great a 
difference there must have been between the various 
Aryan settlors in India. AVhether we ascribe this 
difl’erence to a difference in the time of immigration, 
or whatever other reason we may assign to it, yet 
there remains the fact, that, with all the vaunted 
civilisation of the higher Aryan classes, there were 
Aryan people in India to whom not only a young 
prince could make the offer of buying their children, 
but where the father offered himself to bind and kill 
the son, whom he had sold for a hundred cows. This 
was a case so startling to the later Brahmans, that the 
author of the Laws of Manu was obliged to alhide to 
it, in order to defend the dignity of his caste. ^ AIuiiu 
says, that hunger is an excuse for many things, and 
that Ajigarta, although he went to kill his own sou, was 
not guilty of a crime, because he did so to appease 
his hunger. Now the author of the Aitareya-brali- 
mana certainly does not adopt this view, for Ajigarta 
is there, as we shall see, severely abused for his 
cruelty, so much so, that his son, whom he has sold, 
considers himself at liberty to leave the family of his 
parents, and to accept the offer made by Ahsvamitra 
of being adopted into his family'. So revolting, in- 
deed, is the description given of Ajigarta’s behaviour 


' Manu. X. lO.j. 
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in the Brahmana, that we should rather recognise in 
him a specimen of the non-Aryan population of India. 
Such a supposition, however, would be in contradic- 
tion with several of the most essential points of the 
legend, particularly in what regards the adoption of 
Sunahiepha by Visvainitra. Yisv&rnitra, though 
arrived at the dignity of a Brahman, clearly considers 
the adoption of Sunahsepha Devarata, of the famous 
Brahmauic family of the Angirasas, as an advantage 
to himself and to his descendants ; and the Deva- 
ratas are indeed mentioned as a famous branch of 
the Visvflmitras. ( Y.-P. p. 405, 23.). iSunahsepha is 
made his eldest son, and the leader of his brothers, 
evidently as the defender and voucher of their 
Brahraahood, which must have been then of very 
recent date, because YiA’dmitra himself is still ad- 
dressed by Sunahsepha as Edja-piitra, and Bharata- 
rishabha. 

The Aitareya-brdhmana goes on to state that the 
priests asked Sunahsepha to perform the sacrifice of the 
day. Sunahsepha then invented the ceremony called 
Anjahsava, and prepared the Soma, accompanied by 
four verses.^ He poured the Soma into the Drona-ka- 
lasa vessel with one verse, and made the libations with 
the four first verses of the same hymn, accompanied 
by Svaha exclamations, as the sacrifice had been 
begun by liarikhandra. Afterwards he carried out 
all the things belonging to the Avabhritha ceremony, 
employing two verses, and made Harischandra go to 
the Ahavaniya fire Avith another hymn. 

“Yhen the sacrifice had thus been performed Su- 
nahsepha sat down on the lap of Yisvamitra. Ajigarta, 

These verses are to be fouad iu the sixth Anuvaka of the 
first Mandala of the Rig-veda. 
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the son of Suyavasa, said: “Rishi, give me back my 
son.” Visvamitra said, “ No ; for the gods have 
given him to me.” He became Devarata (Theodotus) 
the son of Visvamitra, and the members of the fami- 
lies of Kapila and Babhru became his relations. 
Ajigarta the son of Suyavasa said : Come thou, 0 
son, we, both I and thy mother call thee away.” 
Ajigarta the son of Siiyavasa said : “ Thou art by 
birth an Angirasa, the son of Ajigarta, celebrated as 
a poet. 0 Rishi, go not away from the line of thy 
grandfather, come back to me.” iSunahsepha replied: 

“ They have seen thee with a knife in thy hand, a thing 
that men have never found even amongst iSudras; thou 
hast taken three hundred cows for me, 0 Angiras.” 
Ajigarta the son of Shyavasa said : “ My old son, it 
grieves me for the wrong that I have done ; I throw 
it away, may these hundred cows belong to thee.” 
SunahSepha replied : “ Who once commits a sin will 
commit also another sin ; thou wilt not abstain from 
the ways of Madras; what thou hast committed 
cannot be redressed.” “ Cannot be redressed,” Yis\A- 
mitra repeated. “ Dreadful stood the son of Suyavasa 
when he went to kill with his knife. Be not his 
son, come and be my son.” Sunahsepha said : “ Tell 
us thyself, 0 son of a king, thus as thou art known to • 
us, how I, who am an xlngirasa, shall become thy 
son.” Visvamitra replied : “ Thou shalt be the eldest 
of my sons, thy offspring shall be the first, thou shalt 
receive the heritage which the gods have given me, 
thus I address thee.” Sunahsepha replied : “ May 
the leader of the Bharatas say so in the presence of 
his agreeing sons, for friendship’s and happiness’ sake, 
that I shall l)ecomc tliy son.” Then ViAxamitra ad- 
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dressed his sons : “ Hear me, iyiadliuchliandas, Risha- 
bha, Renu, Ashtaka, and all ye brothers that you are, 
believe in his seniority.” 

This Yibvamitra had a hundred sons, fifty older than 
Madhuchhandas, and fifty younger. The elder did not 
like this, and Yisvamitra pronounced a curse upon 
them, that they should become outcasts. They 
became Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, iMuti- 
bas, and many other outcast tribes, so that the 
descendants of Yisvamitra became the worst of the 
Dasyus. But Madhuchhandas, together with the 
other fifty sons, said : “ What our father tells us, in 
that we abide; we place thee before us and follow thee.” 
When Yisvfimitra heard this, he praised his sons and 
said: “ You sons will have good children and cattle, 
because you have accepted my will, and have made 
me rich in brave sons. You, descendants of Gathin \ 
are to be honoured by all, you brave sons, led by 
Devarata ; he will be to you good counsel. You, 
descendants of Kusika, follow Devarata, he is your 
hero, he will give you my riches, and whatever know- 
ledge I possess. You are wise, all you sons of "N'is- 
v^mitra together ; you are rich, you stood to uphold 
Devarata, and to make him your eldest, descendants of 
Gathin. Devarata - (Sunahsepha) is meirtioned as a 

‘ Pururavas 
Jahnu 

. • . . X Gathin Kau&ika (Bhrigns) 

\ isvimitra. Satyavati x Ricliika (Ikshvakus) 
Jaraadagni x Eenuka 
Para^u-rama. 

^ This last verse, which is also attributed to Visvamitra, ought 
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RisLi of both families, in the chiefdom of the Jahnus, 
and in the divine Veda of the Gathins.” 

The same chapter of the Aitareya-brahmana, where 
this story of Sunahsepha is told, contains many cu- 
rious details on the .mutual relation of the Brahmans 
and the Kshatriyas. The story of ^^unahsepha is said to 
form a 23art of the inauguration of a king, to whom it 
is related by the Hotri priest, the Adhvaryu priest 
acting the second part ; perhaps an early attempt at- 
dramatic representation. 

It does not necessarily follow from this legend that 
the R'lshis, the authors of the Vedic hymns, offered 
human sacrifices. Xo one would conclude from the 
willingness of Abraham to sacrifice his own son in 
obedience to a supposed command from Jehovah, that 
the Jews had been in the habit of offering their sons 
as victims. It is not, however, because human sacri- 
fices seem to belong only to the most savage races of 
men, that we doubt the jmevalence of this custom 
among the ancient Hindus. Human sacrifices are 
not incompatible Avith a higher state of civilisation, 
particularly among people who never doubted the 
immortality of the soul, and at the same time felt a 
craving to offer Avhatever seemed most valuable on 
earth to the gods in whom they believed. There are 
few nations in the history of the world whose early 
traditions do not exhibit some traces of human sacri- 
fices. And though I doubt the continuance of that 
custom during the Chhandas period, I sec no reason 
«» 

to be taken rather as a recapitulation of the whole story. .Jahnu 
is one of the ancestors of Visvamitra, belonging to the Lunar 
dynasty; Gathin is considered .as Vi^vamitra’-s father. Tlie com- 
mentator give.s Jahnu as a Ri.shi of tin- family of Ajigavta, which 
seems better to aErrec with the Vedic -tory. 
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to doubt its previous existence. A passage from the 
Aitareya-brahmana offers a striking confirmation of 
this opinion. It is said thei’e (Ait.-br. 6. 8.) that 
the gods took man for their victim. “ As he was taken, 
medha (the sacrifice or the spirit) went out of him. 
It entered the horse. Therefore the horse became the 
sacrificial animal. Then the gods took the horse, 
but as it was taken, the medha went out of him. It 
entered the ox. Therefore the ox became the sacrifi- 
cial animal. The same happened with the ox. After- 
wards the sheep, then the goat, and at last the earth 
became the victim. From the earth rice was produced 
and rice was offered in the form of purojixsa, in lieu 
of the sacrificial animal. The other beings which- had 
formerly been offered and then been dismissed, are 
supposed to have become changed into animals unfit 
for sacrifice : man into a savage, the horse into a 
Bos Gaurus, the ox into a Gayal ox, the sheep into a 
camel (ushtra), the goat into a sarabha. All these 
animals are amedhya or unclean, and should not be 
eaten.” 

The drift of this story seems to be that in former 
times all these victims had been offered. We know 
it for certain in the case of horses and oxen, though 
afterwards these sacrifices were discontinued. As to 
sheep and goats they were considered proper victims 
to a still later time. When vegetable offerings took 
the place of bloody victims, it was clearly the wish of 
the author of our passage to show that, for certain 
sacrifices, these rice-cakes Avere as efficient as the 
flesh of animals. He carries out his argument still 
further, and tries to show that in the rice the beard 
corresponds to the hair of animals ; the husk to the 
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skin ; the phalikaranas to the blood ; the meal to the 
flesh ; the straw to the bones. 

The next story, from, the Satapatha-brahmana ^ 
serves to illustrate the relations between the priestly 
and royal families in the early history of- India, 
and allows us an insight into the policy of the Brah- 
mans in their struggle for political influence. 

“ Janaka of Yideha once met with some Brahmans 
who had just arrived. They were Svetaketu Aru- 
neya, Soma&ushma Satyayajni, anel Yajnavalkya. He 
said to them : ‘ How do you perform the Agnihotra ? ’ 
Svetaketu replied : ‘ 0 king, I sacrifice to two heats 
in one another, which are ever shining, and pervading 
the world with their splendour.’ ‘ How is that?’ said 
the king. Svetaketu rejdied : ‘ Aditya (the sun) is 
heat ; to him do I sacrifice in the evening in the 
fire (Agni). Agni is heat; to him do I sacrifice in 
the morning in the sun (Aditya).’ ‘ What becomes 
of him who sacrifices thus? ’ said the king. The 
Brahman replied: ‘He becomes evershining with 
happiness and splendour, and has his dwelling with 
these two gods and is one Avith them.’ 

“ Then Somasushma began : ‘ 0 king, I sacrifice to 
light in light.’ ‘ Hoav is that ? ’ said the king. Soma- 
sushma replied : ‘ Aditya is light, to him do I sacrifice 
in the evening in Agni. Agni is light, to him do I 
sacrifice in the morning in Aditya.’ ‘ What becomes 
of him who sacrifices thus ? ’ said the king. The 
Brahman replied : ‘ He becomes full of light and 
splendour in this life, and has his dwelling with 
these two gods and is one with them.’ 

' f^atapatha-brahmana, M'ldhyanilina-.'ilkha, xi. 4. 5 . 'the same 
story is alluddl to in tho lirihadaranyaka, iv. o. I. 
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“ Then said Yujnavalkya: ‘ I ofter the Agnihotra 
in taking out the fire (from the house-altar) ; for 
when Aditya sets, all the gods follow him, and if they 
see that I take out the fire, they come back, and, 
after having cleaned the sacrificial vessels, having 
filled them again, and after having milked also the 
sacred cow, I shall delight them when I see them 
again, and they see me.’ 

“Janaka said: ‘Thou, 0 Yajnavalkya, hast come 
very near to the Agnihotra ; I shall give thee a hundred 
cows. But thou dost not know what becomes after- 
wards of these two libations (in the morning and 
evening).’ So he said, then mounted his car and 
went away. 

“ The priests said : ‘ This fellow of a Rajanya has 
insulted us ; let us call him out for a Brahman-dis- 
pute.’ Yajnavalkya observ'ed, ‘ ^Ye are Brahmans, 
he a fellow of a Rajanya. If we vanquished him, 
whom should we say we had vanquished ? But if he 
vanquished us, people would say of us that a R&janya 
had vanquished Brahmans. Do not think of this.’ 
They allowed what he said, and Yajnavalkya mounted 
his car and followed the king. He reached the king, 
and the king said to him, ‘ Yajnavalkya, dost thou 
come to know the Agnihotra? ’ ‘ The Agnihotra, 

0 king,’ replied Yajnavalkya.” 

Here the king begins to explain to Yajnavalkya his 
own view of the two morning and evening libations, 
called Agnihotra. He says, that these two sacrifices 
rise into the air, and are there again performed ; the 
wind being the fuel, and the rays the bright libation. 
Then he goes on explaining how these two sacrifices, 
after having delighted the air, enter the sky, where 
they are performed by sun and moon ; how they 
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come back to the earth, and are performed by fire 
(warmth) and plants ; how they enter the man, and 
are performed by his tongue and food ; how they enter 
the woman, and a son is born. “ ‘ This is the true 
Agnihotra, 0 Yajnavalkya,’ said the king; ‘there is 
nothing higher than this.' Yajnavalkya granted 
him a boon ; and the king said, ‘ May I be allowed, 
'Yajnavalkya, to ask thee what I wish.’ Since then 
Janaka became a Brahman.” 

The two following stories are of a more mytho- 
logical character, and contain curious traditions about 
Manu, the supposed ancestor of mankind. The first 
is from the Aitareya-brahmana, v. 14. 

“ Kabhanedishtha, the son of Manu, had been de- 
prived of his paternal share by his brothers, while he 
was pursuing his studies (in the house of his Guru). 
When he came home, he said, ‘ What is my share ? ’ 
They replied (pointing to Manu), ‘ The father, who 
is our governor and arbitrator.’ (Therefore sons 
call now their father, governor (nishthava') and ar- 
bitrator (avavaditri) ). He went to his father, and 
said, ‘ Father, they have made thee to be my share.’ 
The father replied, ‘ Do not believe it, my son, by 


■ The commentary explains by 
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any means. Tlic Angiras’ there perform a sacrifice 
in order to go to heaven, hut every time they come to 
the sixth day, they get confused. Let them recite 
these two hymns (of thine^) on the sixth day, and 
wlien they go to heaven tJiey Avill give thee all the 
great riches which they have brought together for 
the sacrifice.’ The son said, ‘ A"es ; ’ went to them, 
and spoke : ‘ A^e sages, receive me, the son of Manu.’ ^ 
They replied, ‘ AVhat is thy wish that thou speakest 
thus ? ’ He answered, ‘ I shall teach you this sixth 
day, and you shall give me, when you go to heaven, all 
these great riches which you have brought together 
for the sacrifice.’ They agreed, and he recited for 
them these two hymns on the sixth day. Thus the 
Angiras’ understood the sacrifice and the life in 
heaven. Therefore, Avhen the Hotri priest recites 
these two hymns on the sixth day, it leads to an un- 
derstanding of the sacrifice and of the life in heaven. 

“ When the Angiras’ were going to heaven they 
said, ‘All these great riches are thine, 0 Brah- 
man.’^ While he Avas putting them together, a 
man ^ in dark dress came up from the north, and said^ 

* Two hymns ascribed to Nabhanedishtha, occur in the Eig* 
veda, Mandala x. 5. 1 . & 2, 

^ These words are taken from the second hymn of Nabha- 
nedishtha. 

3 The text is 

but the commentator 

says, it is to be understood of a thousand cows or animals, left on the 
spot of the sacrifice, and that in a different ^akha of this Brah- 
mana the text is ^ 

^ ?TTWT 

The commentator says that this is Eudra, the lord of animals, 
and that this is clearly indicated in a different Sakha, where the 
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‘ This is mine, mine is what is left on the sacred 
spot.’ Nabhaiiedishtha replied, ‘They gave it to 
me.’ The man said, ‘ Then let us ask thy father 
about it.’ He went to his father, and the father said, 

‘ Have they given thee nothing, my son?’ Xabhane- 
dishtha replied, ‘ They gave me a portion, but then a 
man in dark dress came up from the north, and said, 
“ This is mine ; mine is what is left on the sacred spot,” 
and took it.’ The father said, ‘ It belongs to him, in- 
deed, my son, but he will give it to thee.’ There- 
upon Nabhanedishtha went back and said, ‘ This is 
thine indeed, '0 reverend sir ; thus spoke my father.’ 

‘ This 1 give to thee,’ replied the man, ‘ who hast 
spoken the truth. Therefore the truth must be 
spoken by a man who knows it. These verses of 
N&bhanedishtha give great riches. They gave great 
riches ; and he understands on the sixth day the life 
in heaven who knows this.’ ” 

The next extract is taken from the Satapatha- 
brahmana, i. 8. 1. 1. (Prap. vi. 3. 1. ) : — 

“ To Manu they brought in the morning water to 
wash. As they bring it witli tlieir hands for the 
washing, a fish comes into the hands of Manu as soon 
as he has washed himself. 

He spoke to Manu the word: — ‘Keep me, I 
shall preserve thee.’ Manu said, ‘ From what wilt 
thou preserve me ? ’ The fish said, ‘ The flood will 
carry away all these creatures. I shall preserve 
thee from it.’ ‘How canst thou be kept?’ said 
Manu. 

The fish replied, ‘ As long as we are small there 
is much destruction for us ; fish swallows fish. First, 
then, thou must keep me in a jar. If 1 outgrow it, 
dig a hole, and keep me in it. If I outgrow this, 
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take me to the sea, and I shall be saved from de- 
struction.’ 

Pie became soon a large fish. lie said to Manu, 
‘ When I am full-grown, in the same year the flood 
■will come. Build a ship then, and worship me, and 
when the flood rises go into the ship, and I shall pre- 
serve thee from it.’ 

Manu brought the fish to the sea, after he had 
kept him thus. And in the year which the fish had 
pointed out Manu had built a ship, and worshipped 
the fish. Then when the flood had risen, he went 
into the ship. The fish came swimming to him, and 
!Manu fastened the rope of the ship to a horn of the 
fish. The fish carried him by it over the northern 
mountain. 

The fish said, ‘ I have preserved thee. Bind the 
ship to a tree. May the water not cut thee asunder 
while thou art on the mountain. As the water will 
sink, thou wilt slide down.’ Manu slid down with 
the water ; and this is called “ the Slope of Manu ” on 
the northern mountain. The flood had carried away 
all these creatures, and thus Manu was left there 
alone. 

He went along meditating a hymn, and wishing 
for offspring. And he sacrificed there also (a paka- 
yajna). Taking clarified butter, coagulated milk, 
whey and curds, he made an offering to the waters. 
In a year a woman was brought forth from- it. She 
rose unctuous and trickling ; and where she stood 
there was clarified butter. Mitra and Yaruna came 
to meet her. 

They said to her, ‘ Who art thou ? ’ She said, 

‘ The daughter of Manu.’ ‘ Say thou art ours,’ they 
said. ‘ Ho,’ said she ; ‘ he who lias begotten me 
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to him I belong.’ Then they asked her to be their 
sister, and she half agreed and half did not agree. 
She went off and came to Manu. 

Manu said to her, ‘ AVho art thou ? ’ She said, 
‘ I am thy daughter.’ ‘ How art thou my daughter ? ’ 
he asked. She replied, ‘ The oblations which thou 
hast thrown into the waters, clarified butter, coagu- 
lated milk, whey and curds, by them thou hast be- 
gotten me. I am a blessing. Praise me at the sacri- 
fice. If thou praise mo at the sacrifice, thou wilt be 
rich in offspring and cattle. AVhatever blessing thou 
wilt ask by me, will all be given to thee.’ Thus he 
praised her in the middle of this sacrifice ; for the 
middle of the sacrifice is that which comes between 
the introductory and the final prayers (prayujas and 
anuyajas). 

Manu went along with her, meditating a hymn, 
and wishing for offspring ; and by her he begat this 
offspring, which is called the offspring of Manu, 
and whatever blessing he asked was all given to 
him. 

She is indeed Ida. AA’hoever knows this, and 
goes with Ida, he begets the offspring which Manu 
begat ; and whatever blessing he asks by her, is all 
given to him.” 

Tliese extracts from the Brahmanas will be suffi- 
cient to show that there is much curious information 
to be gathei’ed from these compilations. In spite of 
their general dreariness, the Brahmanas well deserve 
to be preserved from destruction, which can only be 
done by the help of European editors. It is true 
that the ceremonial, the vidhis, can be better studied 
in the Sutras, hut if we want to know what meaning 
was assigned to every act "f the sacrifice, sucli as it 
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had been handed down and become fixed in the 
Brahinanic society of India, long before the composi- 
tion of any Briihmana, we must consult these works. 
Though their professed object is to teach the sacrifice, 
they allow a much larger space to dogmatical, exege- 
tical, mystical and philosophical spccidations, than to 
the ceremonial itself. They appeal continually to 
earlier authorities, and in some of them, particularly 
in the Kaushitaki-brahmana, the conflicting opinions 
of ancient sages are so well confronted, and their 
respective merits so closely discussed, that we some- 
times imagine ourselves reading the dogmatic philo- 
sophy of Jaimini. According to the views of native 
commentators, the characteristic feature of the Brah- 
manas consists in doubt, deliberation, and discussion, 
and the word Miraflnsfl, which afterwards became the 
title of Jaiinini’s philosophy, is frequently used in the 
Brahmanas to introduce the very problems which 
occupy the attention of Jaimini and his followers. 
Of course the discussion is not a hona fide discussion. 
The two sides of every question are stated, but they 
only serve to lead us on to the conclusion which the 
author of the Brahnaana considers in the light of a 
divine revelation. We are reminded of the disputa- 
tions of two Doctors of Theology who defend for a 
time the most heretical propositions with the sharpest 
weapons of logic and rhetoric, though they would 
extremely regret the final victory of that cause which, 
for argument’s sake, they are called upon to maintain. 
Never was dogmatism more successfully veiled under 
the mask of free discussion than in the Mimansa or 
discussion of the Brahmanas. 

The fact of so many authorities being quoted by 
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name in these works shows tliat the Brahmanas ex- 
hibit the accumulated thoughts of a long succes- 
sion of early theologians and philosophers. But the 
very earliest of these sages follow a train of thouglit 
which gives a clear evidence of a decaying religion. 
The Brahmanas presuppose, not only a complete col- 
lection of the ten Mandalas of the Rig-veda, not only 
the establishment of a most complicated ceremonial, 
not only the distribution of the ceremonial offices 
among three or four classes of priests, but a complete 
break in the primitive tradition of the Aryan settlers 
of India. At the time when the law was laid down 
about the employment of certain hymns at certain 
parts of the sacrifice, tlie original meaning of these 
hymns, and the true conception of the gods to whom 
they were addressed, had been lost. The meaning 
also of the old and Sacred customs by which their 
forefathers had hallowed the most critical epochs of 
life and the principal divisions of the year, had faded 
away from the memory of those whose lucubrations 
on the purport of the sacrifices have been embalmed 
in the so-called Arthavadas of the Brahmanas. It is 
difficult to determine whether, before the beginning 
of the Brahmana period, there existed various Sakhiis 
among the Bahvrichas. The collection of the Rig- 
veda-sanhita must no doubt have been completed 
long before the age which led to the composition of 
Brahmanas. Various readings also may have found 
their way into that collection before the Biidimana 
period. But the scrupulous preservation of such 
variations, which were the natural result of oral tra- 
dition, seems more akin to the spirit of the Brah- 
manas than to tliat of an earlier age. Ihci'e is less 
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' room for doubt as to the date of the iSakhfis of the 
Adhvai’yus and Chhandogas. They do belong to the 
Brahmana period. What is called the Taittiriya- 
sanhita is no Sanhita, in the usual sense of the word, 
but was originally the Brahtnana of the ancient 
Adhvaryus. It contains the description of the sacri- 
fice, such as it would be required by the Adhvaryus. 
The composition of a separate Sanhita in their be- 
half, the so-called Sanhita of the White Yajur- 
veda, is contemporaneous with, if not later than, the 
collection of the Satapatha-Brahmana. We therefore 
consider all the Sakhas of the Adhvaryus, with the 
exception of their Sutra-sakh&s, as Brhhmana-sakhas 
which had grown up during the Brahmana period. 
And if we feel more hesitation with regard to the 
SanhitA of the Chhandogas, it is not wdtli reference 
to what is usually called the Sama-veda-sanhita, but 
with regard to the Gtinas. These collections of hymns, 
though they have a purely ceremonial object, have an 
air of antiquity, and we could hardly understand how 
the Tandya-br&hmana, even in its original component 


parts, could have arisen, unless we suppose that there 
existed previously collections and groups of hymns, 
comprised under special names, such as we find in the ^ 

G&nas. Without, therefore, pronouncing a definite i 

opinion on the existence of any f^akhas of the two \ 

minor Yedas, previous to the first appearance of Brah- } 


mana literature, we confine ourselves to the assertion, 
that not one line of any of the Brahmanas which we | 

possess could have been composed, until after the com- 
plete collection of the Eig-veda, and after the three- 
fold division of the ceremonial. Not one of the Brah- 
manas was composed by a Brahman who was not ^ 

either a Bahvricha, an Adhvaryu, or a Chhandoga. 
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There was a fourth class of superintending priests, 
who were supposed to be cognisant of the duties 
of all the three other classes: but there was, as 
we shall see, neither Brahmana nor Sanhita for 
their special benefit. According to the opinion of 
some, the superintendent or Brahman might indeed 
be an Adhvaryu, or even a Chhandoga, but the gene- 
ral rule is that he should be a Bahvricha ', because 
the Bahvricha had the widest knowledge of A'edic 
hymns. Ihere must have been a time when every 
Brahman who had to act as a priest, whatever offices 
he had to perform at the saci’ifice, was acrpiainted with 
the complete body of the sacred hymns, collected in the 
Biig-veda. But of that time no traces are left in our 
Brahmanas. Oar Bi-ahmanas know of no hymns 
which are not the property of Hotri, Adhvaryu, or 
Udgfi,trL; they know of no priests, except the four 
classes which have divided between themseh'es all the 
sacrifices, and have distinct duties assigned to them, 
wdaether they officiate singly or jointly. Such a 
system could only have been carried out by a power- 
ful and united priesthood ; its origin and continuance 
can hardly be conceived without the admission of 
early councils and canons. Originally every sacrifice 
was a spontaneous act, and as such had a meaning. 
When the sacrifices fell into the hands of priests, the 
priest was at first the minister, afterwards the repre- 


’ Kaush.-br. vi. 11. ?TTT^-' WlfTW 
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fact that the Kaujhitakiiis are Bahvricli.ir.* 
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sentative, of those who oflFered the sacrifico. But it 
is only in the last stage of priestcraft that the spoils 
are divided, and certain acts made the monopoly of 
certain classes of priests. All this had taken place 
before the rising of ivhat ive call the Brahmana lite- 
rature, and we may well conceive that but few 
traces are left in these works of the thoughts and 
feelings w'hich had suggested the first spontaneous 
acts of the early worshippers of India. 

The transition from a natural worship to an arti- 
ficial ceremonial may take place gradually. It had 
taken place long before the beginning of the Brah- 
mana period, and the process of corruption continued 
during this and the succeeding periods, till at last the 
very corruption became a principle of new life. 
But there is throughout the Brahmanas such a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the original intention of 
the Vedic hymns, that we can hardly understand 
how such an estrangement could have taken place, 
unless there had been at some time or other a 
sudden and violent break in the chain of tradi- 
tion. The author of the Brahmanas evidently 
imagined that those ancient hymns were written 
simply for the sake of their sacrifices, and whatever 
interpretation they thought fit to assign to these acts, 
the same, they supposed, had to be borne out by the 
hymns. This idea has vitiated the whole system of 
Indian exegesis. It might be justified, perhaps, if it 
had only been applied to the purely sacrificial hymns, 
particularly to those which are found in the Sanhitas 
of the Sama-veda and Yajur-veda. But the Rig- 
veda too has experienced the same treatment at the 
hands of Indian commentators, and the stream of 
tradition, flowing Jrom the fountain-head of the ori- 
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ginal poets, has, like the waters of the Sarasvati, dis- 
appeared in the sands of a desert. Not only was the 
true nature of the gods, as conceived by the early 
poets, completely lost siglit of, but new gods were 
actually created out of words which were never 
intended as names of divine beings. There are 
several hymns in the Eig-veda containing questions 
as to who is the true or the most powerful god. One 
in particular is well known, in which each verse 
ends with the inquiring exclamation of the poet ; 
“ Kasmai devfi,ya havishti, vidhema? ” “ To which god 

shall we sacrifice with our offering ? ” This, and 
similar hymns, in which the interrogative pronoun 
occurred, were employed at various sacrifices. A 
rule had been laid doAvn, that in every sacrificial 
hymn there must be a deity addressed by the poet. 
In order to discover a deity where no deity existed, 
the most extraordinary objects, such as a present, a 
drum, stones, plants, were raised to the artificial 
rank of deities. In accordance with the same system, 
we find that the authors of the Brahmanas had so 
completely broken with the past, that, forgetful of 
the poetical character of the hymns, aiid the yearning 
of the poets after the unknown god, they exalted the 
interrogative pronoun itself into a deity, and acknow- 
ledged a god Ka or Who ? In the Taittiriya-sanhita^ 
(i. 7. 6. 6.), in the Kaushitaki-brahraana (xxiv. 4.), 
in the Tandya-brahmana (xv. 10.), and in the iSata- 
patha-brahmana, whenever interrogative verses occur, 
the author states, that Ka is Prajapati, or the Lord 
of Creatures (Prajapatir vai Kah). Nor did they 
stop here. Some of the hymns in which the inter- 
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rogative pronoun occurred were called Kadvat, i. e. 
having 'kad or quid. But soon a new adjective was 
formed, and not only the hymns, but the sacrifice 
also, offered to the god, were called Ktiya, or who-ish. 
This word, which is not to be identified with the 
Latin cujus, cuja, cujum, but is merely the artificial 
product of an effete mind, is found in the Taittiriya- 
sanhita (i. 8. 3. 1.), and in the Vajasaneyi-sanhit^ 
(xxiv. 15.). At the time of Panini this word had 
acquired such legitimacy as to call for a separate rule 
explaining its formation (Pan, iv. 2. 25.). The Com- 
mentator here explains Ka by Brahman. After this, 
we can hardly wonder that in the later Sanskrit lite- 
rature of the Puranas, Ka appears as a recognised 
god, as the supreme god, with a genealogy of his 
own, perhaps even with a wife ; and that in the laws 
of jManu, one of the recognised forms of marriage, 
generally known by the name of the Praj&,pati-mar- 
riage, occurs under the monstrous title of KS,ya. 

What is more natural than that the sun should be 
called in the hymns, golden-handed ? The Brahmana, 
however, affected with a kind of voluntary blindness, 
must needs explain this simple epithet by a story of 
the sun having lost his hand, and having received 
instead a hand made of gold. 

It would be useless to multiply these instances, as 
every page of the Brahmanas contains the clearest 
proof that the spirit of the ancient Yedic poetry, and 
the purport of the original Vedic sacrifices, were 
both beyond the comprehension of the authors of the 
Br&hmanas. But although we thus perceive the wide 
chasm between the Brahmana period and that period 
by which it is preceded, we have still to answer the 
question whether any probable limits can be assigned 
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to the duration of this literary period. The Brah- 
manas are not the work of a few individuals. By 
whomsoever they were brought into that form in 
which we now possess them, no one can claim the 
sole authorship of the dogmas Avhich are incorpor- 
ated in each Brfibmaua. The Brahmanas represent a 
complete period during which the whole stream of 
thought flowed in one cliannel, and took, at least in 
that class which alone sustained intellectual activitj", 
the form of prose never before aj)plied to literary 
productions. There are old and new Brahmanas, 
but the most modern hardly ditfer in st} le and lan- 
£:ua<m from the most ancient. The old Brahmanas 
passed through several changes, represented by the 
Brahmana-sakhas, and even the most modern were 
not exempt from those modifications. Considering, 
therefore, that the BrAhmana period must com- 
prehend the first establishment of the threefold 
ceremonial, the composition of separate Bi’ahmanas, 
the formation of Brahmana-charanas, and the schism 
between old and new Charaiias, and their various 
collections, it would seem impossible to bring the 
whole within a shorter space than 200 years. Of 
course this is merely conjectural ; but it would re- 
quire a greater stretch of imagination to account for 
the production in a smaller number of years of that 
mass of Briihmanic literature which still exists, or is 
known to have existed. Were we to follow the tradi- 
tions of the Brfihmanas themselves, we should have 
much less difficulty in accounting for the great variety 
of authors quoted, and of opinions stated in the Brah- 
manas. They contain lists of teachers through whom 
the Brahmanas were handed down, which would 
e.xtend ti:c limits of this .age to a very considerable 
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degree, llic Clihandogas have assigned a .separate 
Biahmana to the list of their teachens, viz. the Yansa- 
brahiaana, a -work the existence of which ought not to 
have been called into question, as a copy of it existed 
in the Bodleian Library.^ In the (§atapatha-brah- 
mana these lists are repeated at the end of various 
sections. There seems to be no imaginable object in 
inventing these long lists, as in the eyes of the 
Brahmans they would have been much too short for 
the extravagant antiquity assigned to their sacred 
books. With the exception of the highest links in 
each chain of teachers, the lists have an appearance 
of authenticity rarely to be met with in Indian com- 
positions. The number of teachers in the Yansa- 
brkhmana amounts to 63, the last of them, Kasyapa, 
the father, having received the tradition from Agni, 
or the god of fire. From Agni the tradition is 
further traced to Indra, Vdyu (wind), Mrityu 
(death), Prajapati (the Lord of Creation), and lastly 
to Brahman, the Self-existing. From Kasyapa, down 
to Radha Gautama, his 26th successor, the line of 
teachers seems to have been undivided. Eiidha 
Gautama had two pupils, who apparently became the 
founders of difi’erent schools. One is called Ansu 
Dhananjayya, who received instruction from Rixdha 
Gautama and Ainavasya ^andilyayana^ the other, 
Gobhila, had no teacher besides Radha. The suc- 
cessors of Gobhila are eleven in number, while those 
of Ansu Dhananjayya are twenty-five. 

In the ^atapatha-bruhmaiia we find four Yansas. 


Prof. Weber’3 recent edition of this tract, is the best amende 
he could have made for his former scepticism with regard to the 
existence of this and other Brahmanas of the Sama-veda. 
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The most important of them stands at tlie end of the 
whole work, and consists of fifty-five names ; the last 
of the human teacliers being again Ka^yapa, vlio 
here is supposed to have received his revelation from 
Vach, the goddess of speech. She received it through 
Ambhini from Aditya, the sun. Among the succes- 
sors of Kasyapa we mark the 10th, Yajnavalkya, the 
pupil of Uddalaka and the teacher of Asuri ; and 
the 15th, Siinjiviputra. Siinjiviputra seems to have 
united two lines of teachers ; he was the pupil of 
Kilrsakeyiputra, and, according to the VaTisa of the 
10th book, he was likewise the pupil of Maiylukayani, 
the 9th successor of Tura Kavasheya, who is fabled 
to have received his revelation, not through the agency 
of Viich, Ambhini, and Aditya, but direct from J’raja- 
pati and the self-existing Brahman. There are two 
other Vansas, one at the end of the 3Iadhukanda, the 
other at the end of the Yajnavalkiya-kanda. Both are, 
in rdhlity, varieties of one and the same Yansa, tlieir 
differences arising from tlie confusion caused by the 
recurrence of similar names. That of the Madhu- 
kcinda consists of sixty names, only forty-five or 
forty-six of which have an hiatoricul appearance. 
The principal divine teachers after Brahman, the 
Self-existing, are Parameshthin (Prajapati ?), Yrityu 
(death), Dadhyach, Atharvana, and the two AAn'ns. 

At the end of the Khila-kanda a fifth list is found, 
not a Yansa, but a list of teachers who handed down 
the Yansa. This seems to be ascribed to I'ddillaka 
Aruneya, the teacher of Yajnavalkya, as its original 
author. 
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Lists of Teachers from the Satapatha-Brahmana. 


MadhukanJa 

1. Saurpanayya. 

2. Gautama. 

3. Vatsya. 

4. Vatsya and Purasarya.^ 

5. Sankritya and Bha- 

radvaja. 

6. Audavahi and San- 

dilya. 

7. Vaijavapa and Gau- 

tama. 

8. Vaijavap&yana and 

Yaishtapureya. 

9. Sandilya and Rauhi- 

nayana. 

10. Saunaka and Atreya, 

and Raibhya. 

11. Pautimfi,shy&yana and 

Kaundinyayana. 

12. Kaundinya. 

13. Kaundinya. 

14. Kaundinya and Ag- 

nivesya. 

15. Saitava. 

16. Parasarya. 

17. J^tukarnya. 


Yajnavalkiya-kanda. 

The same as in the yia- 
dhukanda. 


Jaivantayana instead of 
Atreya. * 

The same as in the Ma- 
dhuk5,nda. 

Kaundinyau. 

Aurnavabhah. 

Kaundinya. 

Kaundinya. 

Kaundinya and Agni- 
ve.sya. 

Saitava. 

The same as in the Ma- 
dhukanda. 


* When there are two teachers, it is always the second through 
whom the tradition was carried on, except in No. 28. where there 
has evidently been a great confusion. 
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Madhukanda. Yajnavalkiya-kanda. 

18. Bharadvilja. 

19. Bharadvaja and Asu- 

myana and Gauta- 
ma. 

20. Bharadvaja. 

21. Yaijavapayana. Valakakausika. 

22. Kausikayani. Kashayana. 

23. Ghritakausika. Saukarayana. 

24. Paraaaryayana. 

25. Par^sarya. » 

26. Jatukarnya. I 

27. Bharadvaja. vdesunt. 

28. BharadvUja and Asii- I 

rayana, and Y aska J 

29. Traivani. Traivani. 

30. Aupajandhani. Aupajandhani.' 

31. Asuri. Asuri, 

32. Bharadvaja. 

33. Atreya. 

34. MauG. 

35. Gautama. 

36. Gautama. 

37. Vatsya. 

' The Yajnavalkiya-kanda inserts here : Sayakayana. 

Kausikayani (22). 
Ghritakausika (23). 
Parasaryayana (24). 
Parasarya (25). 

Jatukarnya (26). 
Bharadvaja (27). 
Bharadvaja and 
Asurayana and Yaska (28). 
Tiaivani (29). 
Aupajandhani (.30). 


! F 4 
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Madliukanda. 

38. Sandilya. 

39. Kaisorya Kfi,pya. 

40. Kumarah^rita. 

41. Galava. 

42. Yidarbhikaundinya. 

43. Vatsanapat Babhrava. 

44. Pathas Saubhara. 

45. Ayasya Angirasa. 

46. Abhuti Tvashtra. 

47. Visvarupa Tv&shtra. 

48. The two Asvins. 

49. Dadhyach Atharvana. 

50. Atharvan Daiva. 

51. Mrityu Pradhvansana. 

52. Pradhvansana. 

53. Ekarshi. 

54. Viprajitti. 

55. Vyashti. 

56. San&ru. 

57. San&tana. 

58. Sanaga. 

59. Parameshthin. 

60. Brahman Svayambhu. 

Last Book. 

1. Bharadvaji-putra. 

2. ^d\tsim5ndavi-putra. 

3. Parasari-putra. 

4. Gargi-putra. 

5. P5,rasari-kaundini-putra. 

6. Gargi-putra. 

7. G5,rgi-putra. 

8. Badeyi-pntra. 
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9. Maushiki-putra. 

10. Harikarni-putra. 

11. Bhtlradvaji-putra. 

12. Paiiigi-putra. 

13. Saunaki-putra. 

14. Kasyapivalakyamathari-putra. 

15. Kautsi-putra. 

16. Baudhi-putra. 

17. Salankayani-putra. 

18. Yarshagani-putra. 

19. Gautaini-putra. 

20. Atreyi-putra. 

21. Gautami-putra. 

22. Yatsi-putra. 

23. Bharadvaji-putra. 

24. Parasari-putra. 

25. Yilrk5,i’uni-putra. 

26. Artabhagi-putra. 

27. Saungi-putra. 

28. Silnki’iti-putra. 

29. Alambi-putra. 

30. Alambayani-putra. 

31. Jayanti-putra. 

32. Mandukayani-putra. 

33. Manduki-putra. 

34. Sandill-jmtra. 

35. Rathitai’i-putra. 

36. Kraunchiki-putrau. 

37. Vaidabhriti-putra. 

38. Bhaluki-putra. 

39. Prachinayogi-putra. 

40. Simfivt-putra. 

41. Karciakeyi-putra. 

42. Praini-putra Asurivasiri. 


Xth Book. 
Sdnjm-putm. 
Mandukayani. 
Maudavya. 
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43. A^urayana. Kautsa. 

44. Asuri. Miiliitthi. 

45. Yajnavalkya.(Yaja- Yamakakshayaua. 
saneya YAna^valkya, Kh.) 

46. Uddalaka. (Udda- Yatsya. 
laka Aruiieya, Kh.) 

47. Aruna. Sutidilya. 

48. Upavesi. Kusri. 

49. Kusri. Yajnavachas Rajastamba- 

yana. 

50. Yajasravas. Tura KavasJieya} 

51. Jihvavat Badhyoga. Prajapati. 

52. Asita Y&rshagana. Brahman Svayambhu. 

53. Harita Kasyapa. 

54. Silpa Kasyapa . 

55. KasyapaNaidhruvi. 

56. Yach. 

57. Ambhini, 

58. Aditya. 

Khila-k&nda. 

Satyakama Jabala. 

Janaki Ayasthuna. 

Chuda Bhagavitti. 

Madhuka Paingya. 

Yajasaneya YYijnavalkya. 

Uddalaka Aruneya. 

Van'sa of the Sdma-veda. 

1. Sarvadatta Gargya. 

2. Rudrabhuti Drahyayani. 

3. TiAta Aishumata. 

' The priest of Janamejaya Parikshita, at his Abhisheka sacri- 
fice, is called Tura Kavasheya in the Ait. -hr. viii. 21. 
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4. Nigada Parnavalki. 

5. Gii’isarmaii Kaiitheviddlu. 

6. Brahmavriddlii Cldumdogauiahaki. 

7. Mitravarcbas Sthairakajana. 

8. Supratita Auluiidya. 

9. Brihaspatigupta lSa 3 ^astlii. 

10. Bhavatrata ^ayasthi. 

11. Kustuka Sarkaruksha. 

12. Sravanadatta Kauliala. 

13. Susarada Salankayana. 

14. Urjayat Au[)ainaiiyava. 

15. Bhanuinat Aiipa- Aiyamablu'iti Kalabava. 
manyava. 

16. Anandaja Cbiiudha- Bhadrasarma Kausika. 
nayana. 

17. Samba Sarkara- Pushyayasas Audavraji. 
ksha, and Kdmboja Aupa- 

manyava. 

18. IMadragara Saunga- Sankara Gautama, 
yani. 

19. Sati Ausbtrakshi. Aryamaradha Gobliila and 

Pushamitra Gobhila. 

20. Susravas Varsha- Asvamitra Gobhila. 
ganya. 

21. PratarahnaKauhala.Yarunamitra Gobhila. 

22. Ketu Vajjm. Mulamitra Gobhila. 

23. MitravindaKauhala.Yatsamitra Gobhila. 

24. Sunitha KapaB'iva. Gaulgulaviputra Gobhila. 

25. Suternanas Sandi- Brihadvasu Gobhila (pit&). 
lyayana. 

26. Ansu Dhananjaj’ya. Gobhila. 

V , / 

27. Amavilsya Sainlilj'ayana and Kadha Gautama. 

28. Gatri Gautama. 
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29. Samvargajit Liirnakayana. 

30. Sakadasa Bhadit^iyana. 

31. Vichakshana Tandya. 

32. Gardabhimukha Sanclil} ayana. 

33. Udarasandilya (the father). 

34. Atidhanvan Saunaka and Masaka Gargya. 

35. Sthiraka Gargya (the father). 

36. Vasishtha Chaikitaneya. 

37. Vasishtha Araihanya (a prince^. 

38. Sumantra Babhrava Gautama. 

39. Siisha Vahneya Bharadvaja. 

40. Arala Darteya iSaunaka. 

41. Driti Aindrota iSaunaka (the father). 

42. Indrota Saunaka (the father).^ 

43. Vrishasushna VS,tavata. 

44. Xikothaka Bhdyajatya. 

45. Pratithi Devataratha, 

46. Devataras Savastlyana (the father). 

47. iSavas (the father). 

48. Agnibhii Kasyapa. 

49. Indrabhh Kasyapa. 

50. Mitrabhu Kasyapa. 

51. Yibhandaka Kasyapa (the father). 

52. Rishyasringa Kasyapa (the father). 

53. Kasyapa (the father). 

54. Agni (fire). 

55. Indra. 

56. V&yu (wind). 

57. Mrityu (death). 

58. Praj&pati (Lord of Creation). 

59. Brahman Svayambhu. 

* The priest of Janamejaya Parikshita, at his Horse sacrifice, is 
called Indrota (Daivapa) ^aunaka in the ^latapatha, xiii. 5. 4. 1 ., 
and in the Mahahh. xii. 5595. seq. Cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. i. pp. 
203. 483. 
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It Avould be difficult to tell how these long strings 
of names are to be accounted for, whatever system of 
chronology we adopt. If we were in possession of the 
Yansas of the Balivrichas and the ancient Adhvar- 
yus, we might perhaps see more clearly. But it is 
important to observe that these two, which are deci- 
dedly the two most ancient Vedas, seem to have had 
no Yansas at all. However this may be explained 
hereafter, certain it is, — and these long lists of names 
teach at least this one thing, — that the Brahmans them- 
selves looked upon the Brahmana period as a long- 
continued succession of teachers, reaching from the 
time when these lists Avere made and recited to the 
most distant antiquity, hack to the very dynasties of 
their gods. If, therefore, we limit the age of the 
Brahmanas to the two centuries from 600 to 800 B.c., 
it is more likely that hereafter these limits will have 
to be extended than that they will prove too wide. 

There is one work which ought to be mentioned 
before w'e leave the Brahmana period, the Gopatha- 
brhhmana. It is the BnMimana of the Brahma- veda, 
the Veda of the Atharvangiras’ or Bhrigu-Angiras’. 
This Veda does not properly belong to th.e sacred 
literature* of the Brahmans, and though in later times 
it obtained the title of the fourth Veda, there was 
originally a broad distinction between the magic 
formulas of the Atharvangiras’ and the hymns of 
the Balivrichas, the Chhandogas, and the Adhvaryus. 
Madhusudana states the case simply and clearly. 
“The Veda,” he says, “is divided into Rich, Yajush 
and Saman for the purpose of carrying out the sacri- 
fice under its three different forms. The duties of the 
Ilotri priests arc performed w'ith the Big-veda, those 
of the Adhvaryu priests Avith the Yajur-veda, those 
of the Udgatri priests Avith the Sama-veda. The duties 
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of the Brahman and the sacrificer are contained in all 
the three! The AtharvA-veda,on the contrary, is totally 
different. It is not used for the sacrifice, but only 
teaches how too appease, to bless, to curse, &c,” But 
althouofh the hymns of the Atharv'ans were not from the 
first looked upon as part of the sacred literature of the 
Brahmans, the Brahmana of the Atharvans belongs 
clearly to the same literary period which saw the rise 
of the other Brahmanas ; and though it does not share 
the same authority as the Brahmanas of the three 
great Vedas, it is written in the same language, and 
breathes the same spirit. The MSS. of this work are 
extremely scarce, and the copy which I use (E. I. H. 
2142) is hardly legible. The remarks, therefore, 
which I have to offer on this work will necessarily be 
scanty and incomplete. 

The original division of the Veda, and of the Vedic 
ceremonial, was, as we have seen, a threefold division. 
The Brahmans speak either of one Veda or of three ; of 
one officiating priest, or of three. “ Trayi vidy4,” the 
threefold knowledge, is constantly used in the Brah- 
manas ^ with reference to their sacred literature. This, 
however, proves by no means that at the time when the 
Brahmanas were composed the songs of the Atharvan- 
giras’ did not yet exist. It only shows that originally 
they formed no part of the sacred literature of the Brah- 
mans. In some of the Brahmanas, the Atharv&ngiras’ 
are mentioned. The passage translated before (p. 38.) 
shows that at the time when the Satapatha-brahmana 
was composed the songs of the Atharvangiras’ were not 
only known, but had been collecteel, and had actually 
obtained the title of Veda. Their original title was the 
Atharvangiras’ or theBhrigvangiras’, or the Atharvans, 


' Nirukta-parisishta, i. 10. 
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and these very titles show that songs which could be 
quoted in such a manner^, must have been of ancient 
date, and must have had a long life in the oral tradition 
of India. Their proper position with reference to the 
other Vedas is well marked in a passage of the Tait- 
tiriyaraiiyaka (viii. 3.), where the Yajush is called 
the head, the Rich the right, the S&man the other 
side, the Adesa (the Upanishad) the vital breath, and 
the Atharvangiras’ the tail. 

The songs known under the name of the Atharvan- 
giras’ formed probably an additional part of the sacri- 
fice from a very early time. They Avere chielly in- 
tended to counteract the influence of any untoward 
event that might happen during the sacrifice. They 
also contained imprecations and blessings, and various 
formulas, such as popular superstition Avould be sure 
to sanction at all times and in all countries. If once 
sanctioned, however, these magic verses Avould soon 
groAv in importance, nay, the knoAvledge of all the other 
^ edas would necessarily become useless Avithout the 
power of remedying accidents, such as could hardly be 
avoided in so complicated a ceremonial as that of the 
Brahmans. As that poAver Avas believed to reside in 
the songs of the Atharvangiras’, aknoAvledge of these 
songs became necessarily an essential part of the 
theological learning of ancient India. 

According to the original distribution of the sacri- 
ficial offices among the four classes of priests, the 
supervision of the Avhole sacrifice, and the remedying of 
any mistake that might ha\'e happened belonged to the 
Brahman. He had to knoAVthe three Vedas, to folloAvin 
his mind the Avhole sacrifice, and to advise the other 
priests on all doubtful points.- IfitAvas the office 

* See page Savana'- Intrudue-lion td the Itig-veda, p. 3.1.3. 
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of the Brahman to remedy mistakes in the perform- 
ance of the sacrifice, and if, for that purpose, the 
formulas of the Atharvangiras’ were considered of 
special efficacy, it follows that it was cluefly the 
Brahman who had to acquire a knowledge of these 
formulas. Ismw the office of tlie Brahman was con- 
tested by the other classes of priests. The Bahvrichas 
maintain that the office of Brahman should be held 
by a Bahvricha (Hotri), the Adhvaryus maintain 
that it belongs to one of their own body, and the 
Chhandogas also preferred similar claims. It was 
evidently the most important office, and in many in- 
stances, though not always, it was held by the Puro- 
hita, the hereditary family priest. Certain families 
also claimed a peculiar fitness for the office of Brah- 
man, such as the Yasishthas and Yisviimitras, (See 
p. 92.) 

Because a knowledge of the songs of the Atharvan- 
giras’ was most important to the Brahman orPurohita^ 
these songs themselves, when once admitted to the 
rank of a Veda, were called the Veda of the Brahman, 
or the Brahma-veda. In the Gopatha-brahmana the 
title of Brahma-veda does not occur."^ But the songs 
of the Atharvangiras’ are mentioned there. They are 
called both Atharvana-veda (i. 5.), and Angirasa- 
veda (i. 8.), and they are repeatedly represented as 
the proper Veda for the Brahman. Thus we read 
(iii. 1.); “Let a man elect a Hotri who knows the 
Rich, an Adhvaryu who knows the Yajush, an 
Udg^tri who knows the Sffinan, a Brahman who 
knows the Atharvhngirash” It seems in fact the 
principal object of the Gopatha to show the necessity 

* Yajnavalkya’s Law-book, i. 312. 

’ See, however, i. 22. 
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of four Vedas. A carriage, we are told, does not 
proceed Avith less than four Avliecls, an animal docs 
not walk with less than four feer, nor will the sacrifice 
be perfect Avith less than four Vedas.^ But although 
a knoAAdedge of the fourth Veda is thus represented 
as essential to the Bralnnan, it is ncA'er maintained 
that such a knowledge AA’ould be sufficient by itself 
to enable a pei’son to perform tlie offices of a Brah- 
man. Like the Chhandogas (Rv. Bli. vol. i. paged.), 
the AtharA’aiiikas also declare that tlie Avhole sacrifice 
is performed tAAnce, once in Avords, and once in 
thought. It is performed in AA'ords l^y the llotri, 
Udgatri, and AdliA’aryu separately ; it is performed 
in thought by the Brahma)i alone ((!op. Br. vol. iii. 2.). 
Tlie Brahman, therefore, had to know all tlie three 
Vedas and in addition the formulas of the Athar- 
vangiras’. It is a common mistake in later Avriters to 
place the Atharva-veda coordinate Avith the otlier 
Vedas, and to represent it as the Veda of the Brali- 
man. The Gopatha-l)rahmana raises no such claims. 
When it describes the type of the sacrifice, it says : 
Agni (fire) Avas tlie llotri, 

Vayu (Avind) the Adhvaryu, 

Surya (sun) the Udgatri, 

Chandramas (moon) the Brahman, 

Parjanya (rain) the Sadasyn, 

Oshadhi and Vanaspati (shrubs and trees) the 
Chamasadhvaryu', 


' At tlifi cnil of the fifth Prapatiiaka we read : 

■sj 

frfH^ II 


(. f r 
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The Virive Devas were the llutrakas, 

The Atharvangiras’, the Goptris or protectors. 

In another place (v. 24.) the persons engaged in 
the sacrifice are enumerated as follows : 

Ilotri, Maitravaruna, Achhavaka, Gravastut (Rig- 
veda), 1 — 4. 

Adhvaryu, Pratiprasthatri, Xeshtri, Unnetri 
(Yajur-veda), 5- — -8. 

Udgatri, Prastotri, Subrahmanya, Pratihartri 
(Stoia-veda), 9 — 12. 

Brahman, Brahmanachhansin, Potri, Agnidhra 
(Atharvangiras’), 13 — 10. 

Sadasya, 17. 

Patni dikshita (the wife), 18. 

Samitri (the immolator), 19. 

Grihapati (the lord), 20. 

Angiras, 21. 

Here we see that besides the four Brahman-priests 
to whom a knowledge of the Atharvangiras’ is recom- 
mended, there were other priests who are called 
Goptris, i. e. protectors or Angiras’, and whose special 
office it was to protect the sacrifice by means of the 
magical formulas of the Atharvangiras’, against the 
effects of any accidents that might have happened. 
Such was the original office of the Atharvans at the 
Yedic sacrifices, and a large portion of the Gopatha- 
brahmana (i. 13.; i. 22.) is taken up with what is 
called the Virishta, the Gna, the Yatayama, or what- 
ever else the defects in a sacrifice are called, which 
must be made good (sandhana) by certain hymns, 
verses, formulas, or exclamations. There are long 
discussions on the proper way of pronouncing these 
salutary formulas, on their hidden meaning, and their 
miraculous power. The syllable Om, the so-called 
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Vyahritis, and other strange sounds are recommended 
for various purposes, and Avorks such as the Sarpa- 
veda, Pisacha-veda, Asura-voda, Itilui -a-veda, Puraiia- 
veda, are referred to as authorities (i. 10.). 

Although, however, the Gopatha-braiimana is more 
explicit on the chapter of accidents than tlie Ilrah- 
manas of the other Vedas, tlie subject itself is by no 
means peculiar to it. Tlic question of expiation or 
penance (prayaschitta) is fully discussed in the other 
Vedas, and remedies are suggested for all kinds of 
mishaps. The ceremonial in general is discussed in 
the Gopatha in the saim’ manner as in the other 
Brahmanas. There is, in fact. Aery little, if any, dif- 
ference betAveen the idopatha and the other Brali- 
maiias, and it is not easy to discover any traces of its 
more recent origin. It begins Avith a theory of the 
creation of the Avorld, such as Ave find in many places 
of the other Brahmanas. There is nothing remark- 
able in it except one idea, Avhich I do not remembr )- 
to have seen elseAvhero. Brahman (neuter), the self- 
existing, burns AA'ith a de^^ire to create, and by means 
of his heat, SAveat is produced from his forehead, and 
from all the pores of his body. These streams of 
sweat are changed into water. In the Avater Brahman 
perceives his OAvn shadoAA', and falls in love Avith it. 
This, however, is only one phase in the progress of 
creation, AAdiich is ultimately to lead to the birth of 
Bhrigu and Atharvan. AtharA'an is represented as 
the real Prajapati, or Lord of Creation. From him 
tAventy classes of poets, the same as those mentioned 
in the Anukramani, are produced, and their poems 
arc said to have formed the Atharvana-veda. 

Then folloAvs a ncAV series of creation. Brahman 
creates the earth from liis feet, the sky from his 
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belly, heaven, from bis skull, lie then creates three 
gods: Agni (fire) for the earth, V:'iyu (-wind), for the 
sky, and Aditya (sun) for the heaven. La.-tly, he 
creates the three Vedas ; the Rig-veda proceeds from 
Agni, the Yajur-veda from Va^'u, the Siima-veda from 
Aditya. The three Vyahritis also, or sacred sylla- 
bles (hha/i, hJiuL'a/i, svar'), are called into existence. 
It is important to remark, that nothing is hei’e said of 
the fourth Veda ; its origin is described separately, 
and its second name, Angirasa, is explained in detail. 
We look in vain for any traces of more modern ideas 
in the Gopatha-brahmana, till wc come to the end of 
the fifth Prap^thaka. This is the last Prapathaka of 
the Gopatha-brahmana, properly so called. The text 
is very corrupt, but it seems to contain an admission 
that, besides the twenty-one sacrifices which are ac- 
knowledged in all the Vcdic writings, the Angiras’ 
had some new sacrifices of their own.^ That the Go- 
patha-brAhmana was composed after the schism of the 
Charakas and Vajasaneyins, and after the completion 
of the ’\Tijasaneyi sanhita, may be gathered from 
the fact that whei’e the first lines of the other 
Vedas are c^uoted in the Gopatha, the first line of the 

' ^f5rr: wk ^ 

I ^ ^ ^ (?) 

^ ^ 5TTW:II And again 
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Yajur-veda is taken from the Vajasaneylns, and not 
from the Taittiriyas. 

The five Prapathakas which we havij liitherto dis- 
cussed, form only the first part of tlie Gopathad)rah- 
raana. There is u second part, called the Pttara- 
br;\hraana, which consists of more than five Prapa- 
thakas. It is impossible to fix their exact numbers, 
as the MS. breaks off in the middle of the sixth 
book. It is likewise reckoned as belomriiiiT to the 

O O 

Atharva-veda, and quoted by the name of Go[)atha. 
Ill this second part we meet repeatedly with long 
passages Avhich are taken from other Prahmanas. 
Sometimes they coincide literally, sometimes the dif- 
ferences are no greater than what we find in difterent 
Sakhas of the same Brahmana. Thus the legend of 
the sacrifice running away from the gods, wliich is 
told in the Aitarcya-brahmana, i. 18, is repeated 
in the Uttara-brahmana, ii. 6. The story of Va- 
sishtha receiving a special revelation from Indra 
which is told in the Taittiriyaka' (ill. 5. 2.) is repeated 
in the Uttara-brahmana (ii. 13.). And here a dif- 
ference occurs which is characteristic. The Taittiri- 
yas relate that owing to this special revelation which 
Vasishtha had received from Indra, the Yasishthas had 
always acted as Purohitas. So far both the Taittiriyas 
and the Atharvans agree. But when the Taittiriyas 
continue that therefore a Yasishtha is to be chosen a 
Brahman, the Atliarvans demur. The sentence is 
left out, and it is inculcated on the contrary that the 
office of Brahman belongs by right to a Blirigu, or to 
one cognisant of the songs of the .Itharvangiras’.^ 

’ St-e pairi' 91, note. 

- .See .nlfo Uttaru-brahinaiiii, ii. !. = Ait.-br. iii. .5.; Utt.-br. 
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If, as we liave little reason to doubt, these passages 
in the second part of the Gopatha-brahmana were 
simply copied from other Brahmanas, ive should have 
to assiirn to the Gttara-brahmaua a later date than 
to the Brahmauas of the other \’^edas. But this 
would in no way affect the age of the original Gopa- 
tha-brahmana. In it there is nothing to show that 
it was a more modern composition than, for instance, 
the Satapatha-brahmana. In the Sanhita of the 
Atharva-veda we find something very similar.' Here 
also the last, if not the last two books, betray a more 
modem origin, and are full of passages taken from 
the Eig-veda. The Anukramani calls the nineteenth 
book the Brahma-kauda, and the hymns of the last 
book yajniyasansanamantras, i. e. hymns for sacrificial 
recitations. The collection of the Sanhita was pro- 
bably undertaken simultaneously with the composition 
of the Gopatha-brahmana, at a time when, through 
the influence of some of the families of the Bhrigus 
and Angiras’, the magio formulas of theAtharvanshad 
been acknowledged as an essential part of the solemn 
ceremonial. With the means at present at our dis- 
posal it is impossible to trace the history of these 
verses back to the earlier period of 'V'edic literature, 
and I shall not return to them again. What is 
known of their origin and character has been stated 
by Professor Whitney in several very careful articles 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society." 

The Atharvana,” he says, “ is, like the Rich, a his- 

V. 14. = Ait.-br. vi. 17.; Utt.-br. vi. 1. = Ait.-br. vi. 18.; 
Utt.-br. vi. 3. = Ait.-br. vi. 21. 

’ Atharva-veda-sanhita, berausgegeben von Roth und Whitney. 
Berlin, ISod, and 18o6. 

^ Journal of the .American Oriental Society, iv. p. 2o4. 
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torical and not a liturgical collection. It.s first 
eighteen books, of Avliicli alone it was originally com- 
posed, are arranged upon a like .system throughout; 
the length of the hymns, and not either their subject 
or their alleged authorship, being the guiding prin- 
ciple : those of about the same number of verse.s arc 
combined together into books, and the books made 
up of the shorter hymns stand first in order. A sixth 
of the mass, however, is not metrical, but consists of 
longer or shorter prose pieces, nearly akin in point 
of language and style to passages of the Ilrahmanas. 
Of the remainder, or metrical portion, about one- 
sixth is als(j found among the hymns of the ilieh, and 
mostly in the tenth book of the latter: the rest is 
peculiar to the xltharvana.” And again', “ Tiie most 
prominent characteristic feature of the Atharvana is 
the multitude of incantations Avhich it contains ; these 
are pronounced cither by the penson who is himself 
to be benefitted, or, more often, by the sorcei’er for 
him, and are directed to the procuring of the greatest 
variety of desirable ends ; most frequently, perhaps, 
long life, or recovery from grievous sickness, is the 
object sought : then a talisman, such as a necklace, is 
sometimes given, or in very numerous cases some 
plant endoAved with marvellous virtues is to be the 
immediate external means of the cure ; further, the 
attainment of Avealth or poAver is aimed at, the down- 
fall of enemies, success in love or in play, the removal 
of petty pests, and &i> on, even down to the groAvth of 
hair on a ljuld pate,” 

' I/oc. oit. iii. p. 308. 





CHAPTER HI. 

MANTRA rERlOO. 

Having ascribed to one period the first establishment 
of the three-fold ceremonial (travi vidya), the compo- 
sition and collection of the Brahmanas, and the rami- 
fication of. the Brahmana-charanas, we have now to see 
whether we can extend our view beyond the limits 
of this period and trace the stream of Vedic literature 
still further back to its source and its earliest diffusion. 
According to its general character, the Briilimana 
period must be called a secondary period. It ex- 
hibits a stratum of thought perfectly unintelligible 
without the admission of a preceding age, during 
which all that is misunderstood, perverted, and ab- 
surd in the Brahmanas, had its natural growth, its 
meaning, and purpose. But can it be sujiposed that 
those who established the threefold ceremonial, and 
those who composed the threefold Brahmanas, fol- 
lowed immediately upon an age which had known 
poets, but no priests, prayers, but no dogmas, wor- 
ship, but no ceremonies ? • Or are there traces to 
show that, even previous to the composition of the 
Brahmanas, a spirit was at work in the literature of 
India, no longer creative, free, and original, but 
living only on the heritage of a former age, collecting, 
classifying, and imitating ? I believe we must de- 
cidedly adopt the latter view. The only document 
We have, in which we can study the character of the 
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times, previous to the Bnihmana period, is the Rig- 
veda-sanhita. The other two Sanhitas were more 
likely the production of the Bruhmana period. These 
two Yedas, the Yajur-veda and Sama-veda, were, in 
truth, what they are called in the Kaushitaki-brah- 
mana, the attendants of the Rig-veda.^ The Brah- 
manas presuppose the Trayi vidya, the threefold 
knowledge, or the threefold Veda, but that Trayi 
vid}^ again presupposes one Veda, and that the Rig- 
veda. We cannot suppose that the hymns which are 
found in the Rig-veda, and in tlie Sanhitas of 
the two supplementary Vedas, the Sama and Yajur- 
veda, were collected three times by three independent 
collectors. If so, their differences would be much 
greater than they are. The differences which do 
exist between the same hymns and verses as given 
in the three Sanhit4s, are such as we should expect 
to find in different iSakhas, not such as would natur- 
ally arise in independent collections or S inhitas. 

The principle on which the Sanhita of the Rig- 
veda was made is different from that which guided 
the compilers of the Sanhitas of the Adhvaryus and 
Udgatris. These two Sanhitas follow the order of 
an established ceremonial. They presuppose a fixed 
order of sacrifices. This is not the case in the San- 
hitii of the Bahvrichas. There is, as we shall see, a 
system in that Sanhita also, but it has no reference 
to the ceremonial. 

The different character of the Rig-veda-sanhita, as 
compared with the Sanhitas of the other two Vedas, 
has attracted the attention of the Brahmans, and we 


rf rqfr^T’!TTf%7nft ^ II 'i. 11. 
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may quote on this subjeet the remarks of Sayana, in 
his Introdactiou to tlie Ilig'-vedad 

lias A^valayana,” he says, “when composing his 
ceremonial Sutras, followed the order of the Sanhita 
of the llig-veda, or of the llrahmana ? He could 
not have followed the order of the hymns, because he 
says at the beginning of his Sutras, that first of all 
he is going to explain the new and full-moon sacri- 
fices (barsapurnamasa), while the first hymns of the 
E,ig-veda are never used at that sacrifice. Nor does 
he seem to have followed the Brahmana. For 
the Brahmana begins with the Dikshaniya cere- 
mony. Here then it must be observed that the 
collection of hymns follows the order which is ob- 
served at the Brahmayajna and on other occasions 
where prayers are to be recited. It does not follow 
the order in which hymns are employed at the 
different sacrifices. Brahmayajna is the name 
given to the act of repeating by heart one’s own 
sacred text, or even a single verse of it, whether 
a Rich, Yajush or Saman. This repeating of all the 
Rich, Yajush or Saman verses is enjoined by many 
passages of the Br^hraanas, and whenever hymns are 
thus enjoined to be repeated, that order is to be ob- 
served in which they have been handed down by an 
uninterrupted tradition. But as Asvalayana teaches 
the particular empjloyment of particular hymns, 
basing it upon the authority of what are termed 
indicative passages of the revelation, it is but natural 
that he cannot follow the order of the hymns of the 
Rig-veda. The texts of the Yajur-veda, however, 
are given, from the first beginning, according to their 
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order at the performaiioe of sacritices, and thus have 
Apastamba and otliers ju’oceedcd in the same order in 
the composition of their Sutras. As this order lias 
once been received, it is likewise adopted in the Itrah- 
mayajna. That Asvahiyana should explain in the 
first place the Darsapurnamixsa sacrifice, while the 
Brahmaiia begins with the Dikshaniya sacrifice, is no 
objection, because the Dikshaniya is only a modifica- 
tion of the Darsapurnamasa, and many of its rules 
must be supplied from the typical sacrifice. Thus 
the Kalpa-siitra of Asvalayana assists in teaching the 
performance of the sacrifice by showing the employ- 
ment of the hymns. That AAvalayana should teach 
the employment of passages which do not occur in 
the Sanhita of the Rig-veda\ is no fault, because these 

* Our MSS. represent, according to tradition, tLe text of the 
Sakala-saklui, and the same text is followed by Asvalayana in his 
Sutras. Now, whenever .Asvahiyana quotes any verses which 
form part of the .Sakala-^iikha, lie only quotes the iirst words. 
Every member of his Cliarana was supposed to know the hymns 
of the Sakala-.hikha by heart, and it was .sufficient, therefore, to 
quote them in this manner. But when he lias occasion to refer to 
the verses which are found in the Briiliniana of the Aitareyins, 
without forming part of tlicSakala-sanhita, Asvahiyana quotes tliem 
in full. As these verses are not quoted in full in the text of the 
Aitareya-brahmaiia, we may fairly suppose that the text of the 
Rig-veda-sanliitii, current among the Aitareyins, was different from 
that of the Aikala->ukha, and contained the full text of these 
hymns. Sayana. in his Commentary, does not state that these 
additional verses belonged to the Aikha of the Aitareyins, but 
there can be little doubt tliat at his time the text of their Sanhita 
was lost and f.rgotten. He says, however, that these verses be- 
longed to a different Aikha, and that they must be su[)plied 
from A-valayana'- Sutra.s wliere, for this very reason, they were 
given in full. At the time of A-valiiyana, thcrclbr.-, the text of 
the Sanhit.i of the Aiiare} ins was 'till in oxistenee, and he like- 
wise notice- in hi- Sutras peculiaritie.- in the cen nionial of tin 
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hymns occur in difiercnt Sukhas, and their employ- 
ment is proscribed by a ditierent Brahmana, so that 
their being mentioned can only increase the value of 
his Siitras. Those who know the logic of this subject 
say, that there is but one sacrifice and that it is to 
be learnt from all tlie different Sakhas.” 

Here then we see that even so late a writer as 
Sayana is fully aware of the peculiar character of 
the Rig-veda, as compared with the other Vedas. In 
his eyes the collection of hynuns, preserved in the 
Rig-veda, has evidently something anomalous. He, 
brought up in the system of a stiff liturgical religion, 
looks upon the Sanhitfls simply as prayer-books to be 
used at the sacrifices. The sacrifices as taught in 
the Br^hmanas and Sfitras, are to him a subject of 
far greater importance than the religious poetry of 
the Rishis. It is but natural, therefore, that he should 
ask, what is the use of this collection of hymns, in 
which there is no order or system, as in the hymn- 
books of the Yajur-veda and S^ma-veda ? His answer, 
however, is most unsatisfactory. For if the other 
two collections of hymns can be used for private de- 
votion although they follow the order of the sacri- 
fices, why should not the same apply to the hymns 
of the Rig-veda ? 

V henever we find in the ancient literature and 

Aitarejins. Dr. Roth has pointed out one of these verses (Nirukta, 
xlv. ) The passage in the Aitarcya- brahmana from which the verse 
is taken, is, i. 4. 2. ; and Sayana says there : rfT 

^T^irl<^t7TT ^1 I i II In 

a similar manner the modern Sutras of the Fratres Attidii 
(Tab. vi. vii.) contain the Mantras in full, which in the ancient 
statutes (Tab. i.) are only indicated as generally known. See 
Aulrecht iinil Kirchholf, Die Umbrischen Sprachdenkmkler. 
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theology of the Brahmans anything that is contrary 
to their general rules, anything that seuins anomalous 
to them and is yet allowed to exist, we may be sure 
that it contains some really historical elements, and 
that it was of too solid a nature to receive tin- smooth 
polish of the Brahmanic system. It is so with the 
Bvig- veda-sanhita. It belongs to a period previous to 
the complete ascendancy of the Brahmans ; it was 
finished before the threefold ceremonial had been 
worked out in all its details. 

And yet there is some system, there is some priestly 
influence, clearly distinguishable in tliat collection also. 
It is true that the ten books of the big-veda stand be- 
fore us as separate collections, each belonging to one 
of the ancient families of India ; but were these collec- 
tions undertaken independently in each of these 
families, at different times, and with different objects ? 
I believe not. There arc traces, however faint, of one 
superintending spirit. 

Bight out of the ten Mainjalas begin with hymns 
addressed to Agni, and these hymns, with the excep- 
tion of the tenth Mundala. are iinariablv followed by 
hymns addressed to Iiidra.‘ After the hvmns ad- 

' Fir.'t Maiulala, Anuxaka l. = A‘jni. 

Anuvaka !?. 3. = Indi-a. 

.Second Manilala, Anuvaka l.=:Agni ( — 11). 

Anuvaka 2. - Iinira. 

I’iiird ilaiiilala. Anuvaka 1. 2.™Agiii. 

Anuvaka 3. 4. = Indr.'i. 

Fuurih Mau'lnla. Anuvaka 1. — 2, ."i.^Agni. 

Anuvaka 2. .3.-- Iinlia. 

Fittli Mandala, Anuvaka I. — 2. 14. = .Vgni. 

Anuv.'ika 2. 1.'. — 3. ^.= 1^11^1. 

■Si.xtii Mandal Anuvaka 1. — 2. l.= .A"iii. 

.\iiuv,ika2. 1. — 4. t.r=lMdr.i 
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dressed to these two deities M'e "enerall}- meet with 
hymns addressed to the Visve Deviih. This eannot 
be the result of mere accident, nor is tliere anything 
in the character of the two gods, Agni and Indra, 
which would necessitate such an arrangement. Agni 
is indeed called the lowest of the gods, but this neither 
implies his inferiority nor his superiority.^ It simply 
means that Agni, as the god of fire on the hearth, is 
the nearest god, who descends from his high station 
to befriend meivand who, in the form of the sacrifi- 
cial fire, becomes the messenger and mediator between 
god and men.^ This would not be sufficient to account 
for the place assigned to him at the beginning of eight 
out of the ten Mandalas of the Rig-veda. Indra, again, 
is certainly the most powerful of the Vedic gods but 
he never enjoys that supremacy which in Greece and 
Rome was allowed to Zeus and Jupiter. We can 
hardly doubt, therefore, that the place allowed to 
hymns addressed to Agni and Indra, at the beginning 


Seventh Jlandala, Anuvaka l. = Agni. 

Anuvaka 2. = Indr.a. 

Eighth Mandala, Pragatha Iiymns. 

Ninth Mandala, Soma Iiyrans. 

Tenth Manilalii, Anuvaka l = Agni. 

' Schol. ad Find. Nem. x. .jU. Kni yap TO TTfjioToy efT-^aruy irorf- 
cvi’arai ’yeyio'Ociif Aat to kir^rtToy Trpu/Toy" Ke^pifTat fjat 2o(^OK’X>y£' Ttp 
tov TrptoroVy * llSrj yap sCpa Zeuc 
yap kcpcir. Brunck.) 

2 Rv. iv. 1. o. IT ^ HTlrft 

“ Come down to us, O Agni, with thy help, be 
thou most near to u.s to-day as the dawn flashe.s forth.” 

Kaushitaki-braliniana, 

vi. 14. 
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of the Mandalas, was the result of a previous agree- 
ment, and that the iMandalas themselves do not re- 
present collections made independently l)y ditferent 
families, but collections carried out simultaneously in 
ditferent localities under the supervision of one central 
authority. 

Another indication of the .systematic arrangenient 
of the Mandalas, is contained in the Apri hymns. 

There are ten Apri-suktas in tlie Rig-veda : — 

1. I. 13., by Medhatitlii, of tlie family of the 
Ki\nvas (ii. b.) ; 12 verses. 

2. I. 142, by Dirghatamas, son of Uchathya, of the 
family of tlie Angirasas (ii. a.) ; 13 verses. (Indi-.i.) 

3. I. 188, by Agastya, of the fomily of tlie Agastis 
(vii.); 11 verses. (Tanunapiit.) 

4. II. 3, by Gritsamada, son of Sunahotra, (Angi- 
rasa), adopted by l^unaka (Bhargava) (i. 7.); 11 
verses. (XaiAsansa.) 

5. III. 4, by Viivamitra, son of Gathin, of the 
family of the Visvamitras (iv. ); 11 verses. (Tanu- 
napiit.) 

6. V. 5, by Yasusruta, son of Atri, of the family 
of the Atreyas (iii.) ; 11 verses. (Xarasansa.) 

7. VIT. 2, by Yasishtha, son of lilitravarunau, of 
the family of the Yasishthas (vi.) ; 11 verses. (Xara- 
sansa.) 

8. IX. .5, by Asita or Devala, of the family of the 
Kasyapas (v. ) ; 11 verses. ( Tanftnapat. ) 

9. X. 70, by Sumitra, of the family of the BAdhrya- 
svas i. (6.); 11 verses. (XaraGinsa.) 

10. X. 110, by Kama, the son of .lamadagni, nr by 
.Tamadagni, of the family of the .Tatnadagnyas { i. 2.) ; 
11 verstjs. fTanunapit.) 

These bymns consist propci-ly of 1 1 vi r--. s, each of 



which is adtlresseJ to a separate deit}'. Their order is 
as follows : — 

First verse, to Agni Idhuui or Su>aiuiddha, tlie 
lighted fire. 

Second verse, to Tanunaiiat, the sun hidden in the- 
waters or the clouds, or to Xaraiaiisa, the rising sun, 
praised by men. 

Third verse, to the lias, the heavenly gifts, or Ilita, 
Agni, implored to bring them. 

Fourth verse, to Barhish, the sacrificial pile of grass. 

Fifth verse, to Devir dvarah, the gates of heaven. 

Sixth verse, to Ushasa-naktau, dawn and night. 

Seventh verse, to Daivyau hotai’au prachetasau 
(«. e. Agni and Aditya, or Agni and Varuua, or 
Varuna and Aditya; Shadgurusishya). 

Eighth verse, to the three goddesses Sarasvati, HA, 
BhArati. 

Ninth verse, to Tvashtri, the creator. 

Tenth verse, to Vanaspati, the tree of the sacrifice. 

Eleventh verse, to the SvAhakritis. ( Fisve DevAh ; 
ShadguruHshya. ) 

The only differences in the ten Apri hymns of the 
Rig-veda arise from the name by which the second 
deity is invoked. It is TaniinapAt in hymns 3, 5, 8, 
10 ; NarAsansa in hymns 4, 6, 7, 9 ; whereas in hymns 
1 and 2 the second deity is invoked under either 
name in two separate verses. This raises the number 
in these two hymns to twelve, and this number is 
again raised to thirteen in hymn 2, by the addition at 
the end of a separate invocation of Indra. 

The whole construction of these hymns is clearly 
artificial. They share the character of the hymns 
which we find in the Sama and Yajur-vedas, being 
evidently composed for sacrificial purposes. Never- 
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theless, we find these artificial hj'inns in seven out of 
the ten Mandalas, in 1 ., If., III., V., YU., IX., X. 
Tliis proves a previous agreement among the col- 
lectors. For some reason or other, each lamily 
wished to have its own Apri h3nnn, a hymn which 
had to be recited by the Ilotri priest, previous to the 
immolation of certain victims ', and such a hymn was 
inserted, not once for all in the Sanhita, but ten 
times over. Some of the verses in the Apri hymns 
are mere repetitions, and even families so hostile to 
each other as the Yasishthas and YiAamitras have 
some verses in common in these Apri hymns. 
But, if on one side the presence of the Apri hymns in 
different Mauclalas proves a certain advance of the 
ceremonial system in the IMantra period, and the in- 
fluence of a priestly society even in the first collection 
of the hymns ; it proves likewise, that the traditional 
distribution of the Mandalas among various Vedic 
families is not a merely arbitrary arrangement. These 
families insisted on having each their own Apri 
hjnnii recorded, and whereas for the general ceremo- 
nial, as fixed in the Brahmanas and Sutras, the family 
of the poet of certain hymns employed at tlie sacri- 
fices, is never taken into account, we find an exception 
made in favour of the Apri Jiyinns. If a verse of 
Yisvainitra is once fixed by the Brahmanas and 
Sutras as part of anj' of the solemn sacrifices, no 
sacrificer, even if he were of the family of the Yasish- 
thas, would have a right to replace that verse by an- 
other. But with regard to the A2)ri hymns that 
liberty is conceded. The Aitarcya-brahrnana records 

' Biirnouf, Journal IS.jO, p. 2 W. Roili. Nirukla, 

p. xxx\i. 
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tills fact in the most general forin.‘ “ Let the priest 
use the Apris according to the Rishi. If he uses 
the Apris according to the Rishi, he does not allow 
the sacrificer to escape from the relationship of that 
Rishi.” Asvaliiyana enters more into details.’ Lie 
says that those who belong to the fSunakas should 
use tlie hymn of Gritsainada ; those who belong to the 
Yasishthas, that of Yasishtha. The Apri hymn of 
Rama or Jamadgni he allows to be used by all fami- 
lies (excepting the fsunakas and Yasishthas) ; but, he 
adds, that each family may choose the Apri hymn of 
its own Rishi. How this is to be done is explained 
in a Sloka, ascribed to J^aunaka.^ He ascribes the 
first Apri hymn to the Kanvas ; the second to the 
Angiras’, with the exception of the Kanvas; the 
third to the Agastis ; the fourth to the Sunakas ; the 
fifth to the Yisvamitras ; the sixth to the Atris ; the 
seventh to the Yasishthas ; the eighth to the Kasyapas ; 
the ninth to the Badhryasvas; the tenth to the 
Bhrigus, with the exception of the Sunakas and 
Badhryasvas.'^ 

The original purpose of the Apri hymns, and the 





Ait.-br. ii. 4. 


^ A-'V.-Butra, iii. 2. 

^ 

II 

'* Ni'auyaria on Asv. 

s'rauta-su. iv. 1. 
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motive for allowing tlic priest to choose among them 
according to the family to which his client belonged, 
are difficult to di-;cover. An ancient author of the 
name of Ganagari*, endeavoured to prove from the 
fact that one and the same Ajiri hymn rna^ be used 
by all, that all people belong really and truly to one 
family. It is possible, indeed, that th.e Apri hymns 
may have been songs of rcconciliati' n, and that they 
Avcre called apn, i. c. appeasing hymns, not from their 
appeasing the anger of the gods, but the enmities of 
members of the same or different families. Howevmr 
that may be, they certainly do prove tliat there had 
been an active intercourse between the ancient fami- 
lies of India long before the final collection of the ten 
books, and that these ten books were collected and 
arranged by men who took more than a merely 
poetical interest in the ancient sacred poetry of their 
country. 

Altliough we see from these indications that the 
collection of the h} mns which we possess in the Rig- 
veda took pilacc during a period when the influence 
of the Brahmans, as a priestly caste, had made itself 
felt in India, we must claim, nevertheless, for this 
collection a character not yet exclusively ceremonial. 
Not only is the order of the hjunns completely inde- 
pendent of the order of the sacrifices, but there 
are numerous hymns in our collection which could 
never have been used at any sacrifice. This is not 

Aiv.- sutras, xii. 10. See also Anuvakanukramaiu-blia- 
skya, sioka 7. % I Iff I 
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the case with the dther Vedas. Every hymn, every 
verse, every invocatiuii in the Sanhitas i>f tl;e Sama 
and Yajnr-vedas are employed by the Udgatris and 
Adh^-aryus, Avhereas the liymns of the llig-veda are 
by no means intended to be all emploved by the 
Iiotri priests. If we speak of the saered poetry of 
the Brahmans, that of the Sama and Yajnr-vedas is 
sacred only because it is used for sacrificial purposes, 
that of the Rig-veda is sacred, because it had been 
handed down as a sacred heir-loom from the earliest 
times within the memory of man. The sacredness 
of the former is matter of system and design, that 
of the latter is a part of its origin. 

There is an objection that might be raised against 
this view, and which deserves to be considered. ETo 
one acquainted with the ceremonial of the Brahmans 
could well maintain that, after the final division of 
that ceremonial among the three classes of priests, 
a collection like that of the Rig-veda could have been 
conceived. The Rig-veda is not a Veda for the 
Hotri priest, in the same sense in which the Si\ma and 
Yajur-vedas are for the Udgatri and Adhvaryu priests. 
But it might be said that there is a fourth class of 
priests, the Brahman class, and that the Rig-veda 
might have been collected for their special benefit. 
In order to answer this objection, we shall have to 
examine more closely the real character of the four 
classes of priests. 

AA'alayana (iv. 1.), says that there are four priests, 
each having three men under him. These are: 

I. Iiotri, with ilaitravaruna, Achhavaka, Gr^- 
vastut.’ 

' Ihis i.s not the onler as givfn in Arivaluyiina ; he places the 
Biahii an and his three men before the Udgatri and his attendants. 
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II. Adhvaryu, with Pratiprastliatri, Neslitri, Un- 
nctri. 

III. I’dgiitri, with Prustutri, Agiiidhra.or AgiiiJh, 
Potri. 

IV. Brahman, with Brahmanachhansin, Pratihar- 
tri, Subrahmanya. 

These sixteen priests are commonly called by the 
name of Ritvij, and are chosen by the man in whose 
favour the sacrifice is offered, the Yajamana or Svamin. 
There are other priests, such as tlie Samitri, (the 
slayer,) the Vaikartas, (the butclicrs,) the Chama- 
sadhvaryus, (the assistants of the Adhvaryus,) but 
they do not I'ank as Ritvij. The Kaushitakins admit 
a seventeenth Ritvij, the so-called .Sadasya, who is to 
superintend the whole sacrifice.^ ■ This large array of 


Some would seem to place the Brahman first of all, hut Ayvahi- 
yana (Griliya, i. 22.) remarks that the Brahman is first chosen 
when there is an election of four priests only. If all the sixteen 
are chosen, then the Ilthri comes first, afterwards the Brahman, 
thirdly the Adhvaryu, and lastly the Udgfitri. 

1 Asv.-Grihya, i. 22. 

This is confirmed by the Kaushltaki-briih- 
mana. Other authorities admit several Sadasyas. ('3J'| ^ | 

•S “V _ 

) For the Sattra sacrifices a seventeenth priest, 
called the Grihapati, lord of the house, is admitted. Ho is not 
considered as the Yajamana, but seems to be the actual sacrificer. 

¥f%rrT: Narayana on A^v. hrauta-sutr.n, iv. 1.) In 

the Aitareya-brahmana fvii. 1.), where the division of the aninitil 
among tlie various priest-- i.’- de.-cribed. wc have tlie sixteen Ritvij, 
and besides one Sadasya, thn c (irihapatis ( prohahly the sacri- 
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priests was only wanted for certain grand sacrldces. 
In the Gautama-siitni-bliashya (p. 30.) we are told 
that for the Agnihotra and Aupasanaone priest only, 
the Adhvaryu, was needed ; for the Dar^apurnaina-^a, 
four ; for tlie Chaturniasyas five; for the PaAibandha 
six ; for the Jyotishtoma sixteen. A.'Valayana pre- 
scribes the sixteen priests for the sacrifices called 
Aljina (sacrifices lasting from two to eleven days), 
and Ekaha (sacrifices of one day), and restricts the 
seventeen priests to the Sattras (sacrifices lasting 
from thirteen to one hundred days). Each of the four 
classes of these priests had peculiar duties to perform. 
These duties were prescribed in the Brahmanas. The 
duties of the Hotri are laid down in the Brahma- 
nas of the Bahvrichas, such as the Kaushitaki and 
Aitareya-brahrnanas ; those of the Adhvaryu in the 
Brahmanas of the Charakas (the Taittiriyaka) and 
in the Brahmanas of the Yajasaneyins (the Sata- 
patha); those of the Udgatri in the Brahmanas of 
the Chhanclogas (the Tandya.) Apastamba, who de- 
scribes the sacrifice in his Paribhtishtl-sutras', says 
that it is 2^ rescribed by the three Vedas, the Rig-veda, 
Yajur-veda and Sama-veda.^ “ The Hotri,” he says, 

fleer himself, one who acts for him, and one who acts for his wife), 
one iiamitri (a slayer, who need not be a Braliman), two Vai- 
kartas (butchers), several Upagalri.s (choristers), and an Atrey.a, 
Other wives (patiiis), besides the bharya, are mentioned as present. 
In the Taiiijya-bnihmana ( 25 . 15.) tlie Pratiprasthatri is left out. 
but two Adhvaryus, two Uiinetris, and two Abhigarapagarau are 
mentioned. 

1 Translated by me in the ninth- volume of the German Oriental 
Society. 
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“ pei’forms his duties with the Rig-veda, tlie Udgatri 
with the Sama-veda, tlie Adhvaiwn with the Yajiu- 
veda ; the Urahiuaii wirli all the three Vedas.” 

The Adhvar^ us were the priests who were intrusted 
with the material performance of the sacrifice. They 
had to measure the ground, to build the altar (vedi), 
to prepare the sacrificial vessels, to fetch wood anti 
water, to light the fire, to bring the animal and im- 
molate it. They formed, as it would seem, the 
lowest class of priests, and their acquirements were 
more of a practic.al than an inlellectiial character. 
Some of the ofhees which would naturally fall to the 
lot of the Adhvaryus, were considered so di'grading, 
that other per-sons besides the prie.'ts were frequently 
employed in them. The Samitri, for instance, who 
had to slay the animal, was not a priest, he need not 
even be a Brahman*, and the same applies to the 
AVikartas, the butchers, and the so-called ChamasiV 
dhvaryus. The number of hymns and invocations 
which they had to use at the sacrifices was smaller 
than that of the other prie.sts. Tliose, however, they 
had to learn by heart. But as the chief difficulty 
consisted in the exact recitation of hymns, and in the 
close observance of all the euphonic rules, as taught in 
the Pratisakhyas, the Adhvar^'us were allowed to 
mutter their hymns^, so that no one at a distance could 

ll\^ll 

II 

' Ait.-lii ilinrviKi. \ ii. 1 . 
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oitlier liL'ar or understand them. Only in cases where 
the Adhvai-ju liad to speak to other officiating priests, 
commanding them to perform certain duties', he was 
of course obliged to speak with a loud and distinct 
voice. All these verses and all the invocations which 
the Adhvaryus had to use, were collected in the 
ancient liturgy of the Adhvarjms together with the 
rules of the sacrifice. In this mixed form they exist 
in the Taittiriyaka. Afterwards the hymns were 
collected by themselves, separated from the ceremonial 
rules, and this collection is what we call the Yajur- 
veda-sanhita, or the prayer-book of the Adhvaryu 
priests. 

There were some parts of the sacrifice, which ac- 
cording to ancient custom, had to be accompanied by 
songs, and hence another class of priests arose whose 
particular office it was to act as the chorus. This 
naturally took place at the most solemn sacrifices only. 
Though as yet we have no key as to the character 


V II 


• An instance of this occurs in a passage of the Aitareya-brah- 
niana, translated by Prof. Roth. The first words (ii. 2.) 


*1 ^ are spoken by the Adhvaryu, and not, as Professor 

Roth supposes, by the Hotri. It is the Adhvaryu only who can 
say, “We anoint the sacrificial stake, do thou accompany us with 
the hymns.’’ A passage like this, as it is addressed to another 
priest, the Adhvaryu would have to pronounce with a loud voice. 

The Brahmana itself says, 1 “so says the Adhvaryu.” 

The presha, or command, “ anubruhi,” can only be addressed to 
the Hotri, and there was no ground for placing the following 
verses in the mouth of the Adhvaryu. Roth, Nirukta, xxxiv. 
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of the music which the Udgtvtris performed, we 
can see from the numerous and elaborate rules, 
however unintelligible, that their music was more 
than mere chanting. The Avords of their songs werc- 
collected in the order of the sacrifice, and this libretto 
is what we possess under the name of S/hna-veda-^an- 
hitd, or the prayer-book of the Udgatri priests.^ 
Distinct from these two classes, we have a third 
class of priests, the Hotris, Avhose duty it Avas to recite 
certain hymns during the sacrifice in praise of the 
deities to AA'hom any particular act of the sacrificer 
Avas addi’essed. Their recitation Avas loud and dis- 
tinct, and rerpiired the most accurate knoAvledge of 
the rules of euphony or Siksha. The Hotris, as a 
class, Avere the most highly educated order of priests. 
They Avere supposed to knoAv both the proper pro- 
nunciation and the meaning of their hymns, the order 
and employment of Avhich Avas taught in the Brah- 
manas of the Bahvrichas. But Avhile both the Adhvar- 
yus and Udgiitris were confessedly unable to perform 
their duties Avithout the help of their prayer-books, 
the Hotris were supposed to be so aa’cII versed in the 
ancient sacred poetry, as contained in the ten ^landalas 
of the liig-veda, that no separate prayer-book or 
Sanhita Avas ever arranged for their special benefit. 


’ The Sanhitu consists of two parts ; tlie Archika and Stau- 
bliika. The Archika, as adapted to the special use of the priest'^, 
exists in two forms, called Ganas, or .Song-books, the Veyagana 
and Aranyagana. Tlie Staubhika exists in the same manner as 
L'hagana and Uhyagana. Cf. Bonfey, Preface to his edition of 
the Sama-veda-archika, Leipzig, 184S. and Weber, Ind. Siudien, 
i. 30. The snppo-ition that the modern origin of seme of the 
hymns of the Ili'j-vcda cuii'.d be [.rovi d by th'-ir net eccurring in 
the Ssuma-Acda, has been wyll refuted by Ur. I'eit-i h, 
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There is tio Sanhitii for the Hotrls corresponding!: to 
the Sanhiths of the Adhvaryus and Udgatris. The 
Hotri learnt from the Brahtfiana, or in later times, 
from the Sutra, what special duties he had to perform. 
He knew from those sources the beginnings or the 
names of the hymns which he had to recite at every 
part of tlie service. But in order to be able to use 
these indications, he had previously to know the whole 
body of Yedic poetry, so as to be ready to produce 
from the vast store of his memory whatever hymn or 
verse was called for at the sacrifice. There exists 
among the MSS. of Walker’s Collection a work en- 

C ^ 

titled, Asvalayana sakhoktamantra-sanhitli, a collec- 
tion of hymns of the Asvalayana-sakha, which contains 
the hymns as required according to the Grihya-shtras 
of Asvalayana. It would have been easy to construct 
a similar collection for the Srauta-siiitras, but such a 
collection was never made, and it is never alluded 
to in the ancient literature of the Brahmans.* 


• Sayana (Rr. Bh. i. p. 23 .) remarks that some verses of the Ya- 
jur-v'eda are called Rich in the Bralimanas of the Adhvaryus. Thus 
tiie verse is called a Rich addressed to 

Savitri. Sdman.s also are mentioned, as when it is said, “ Siiiging 
the Saman he sits down.” In the Saiiia-vcda there are not oidy 
Rich verses, but also Yajiish invocations, such as 

The Ilotri priests have likewise 
to use invocations which would more properly be called Yajush, 
such as “A dhvaryu, hast thou got the 

water ? ” to which the Adhvaryu replies : “ Yes, it 

has come.” Here the Commentator says, 

fw^ll 
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If then the Rig-veda-sanhita was not coinpo>od for 
the special benefit of the llotris, nmch less of the 
other two classes of priots, it might be supposed that 
it had nevertheless a sacrificial character, and was in- 
tended to assist the fourth class of priests or the 
Brahman, properly so called. The Brahman, as we 
savr, had to watch the three classes of priests and to 
correct any mistake they miglit commit. lie was, 
therefore, su[iposed to know the whole ceremonial and 
all the liyrnns employed by the llotri, Adhvaryii, 
and Udgatri. Now the Rig-veda does contain most 
of the hymns of the other two \T-das\ and in several 
places it is maintained that the Brahman ought pro- 
perly to be a llotri. All this would render it not 
improbable that the Rig-veda-sanhita belonged to the 
same age as tlie otlier two Sanhitfis, that its collection 
was suggested by the same idea which led to the col- 
lection of the hymns of the other two classes of priests, 
and that, for the special benefit of the Rrahman, it 
comprehended in one body all the hymns which the 
llotri, the Adhvaryu, and Udgatri, were expected 
to know singly. In this case the Rig-vcda-saidiita, 


* The invocitions, properly c.illed Yajusli, are of course not to 
be found in the Kig-veda. Some of the hymns of the Siima and 
A'ajur-veihis, winch liave a more modern appearance, are to he 
found in tin; tenth 3Iand;ihi of tlie Ki<t-vcda, or among tlic latest 
adclitieiis. such as tin- V:i! ikhiiya.=. Tlierc are, however, somt, 
which, though they occur in the Sama and Yajur-veiias, are ni t 
to be found in tlie Rig-veda. Tliis may possibly be account'. >1 
fur by the fact that we do not possess .all the isakhas of the liig- 
veda. Tiie ilill'crenccs al.-o in tlie text of hymns, as read in tli ■ 
three Vedas, niu.>t he asiuihed to the, iuflucncf; "f ciirly 
and caniiiit li" ii-. d a- an arirunn-nt for di t' rm'-.iii tin n.orc or 
le-s ancient dale et'ihe thie.- \ I lias. 
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instead of being more ancient, would in fact represent 
the latest collection of a sacred poetry. 

It would i)e of no avail to appeal to the testi- 
mony of later autliorities, such as the Puranas, in 
order to refute this thcoiy. The Yishnu-purana (p. 
276), for instance, has the following remark on this 
subject ; “ Vyiisa,” it is said, “ divided the one sacri- 
ficial Yeda into four parts, and instituted the sacri- 
ficial rite administered by the four kinds of priests, 
in which it was the duty of the Adhvaryu to recite 
the Yajusli verses or direct the ceremony; of the 
Hotri to repeat the Rich; of the Udgatri to chaunt 
the SAinan ; and of the Brahman, to pronounce the 
formula called Atharvan. Then the Muni, having 
collected together the hymns called Rich, composed 
the Big-veda, &c., and, with the Atharvaiis, he com- 
posed the rules of all the ceremonies suited to kings, 
and the function of the Brahman agreeably to prac- 
ticef’ This passage only serves to show that the 
authors of the Puranas were entirely ignorant of the 
tone and character of the Vedic literature. For 
although the Brahman priest was the only Ritvij 
who had occasionally to use passages from the Athar- 
va-veda, blessings, imprecations, etc. ; yet tiie so- 
called Atharva-veda had nothing- in common with 

O 

the three ancient Yedas, and contained no informa- 
tion on the general features of the great sacrifices, 
such as would have been indispensable to tlie super- 
intendent of the other priests.’ 


' Prastliana-bheda, p. 16. I. 10. 

Against this statement tliat of Kumarila should be taken into 
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The real answer to a supposition which would 
assign the Rig-vcda-sanhita to the Brahman is, that to 
him also that collection of hymns would have l)cen 
of no practical utility. lie would have learnt from 
it many a hymn never called for, never used at any 
sacrifice ; and lie would have had to unlearn the 
order both of hymns and verses whenever he wished 
to utilise his knowledge for the practical objects of 
his station. 

We may, therefore, safely ascribe the collection of 
the Big-veda, or, as Professor Roth calls it, the histo- 
rical Veda, to a less [iractical age than that of the 
Pirahmana period; to an age, not entirely free from the 
trammels of a ceremonial, yet not completely enslaved 
by a system of mere formalities ; to an age no longer 
creative and impulsive, yet not without some power 
of upholding the traditions of a j^fist that spoke to 
a later generation of men through the very poems 
which they were collecting with so much zeal and 
accuracy. 

The work of the iMantra period is not entirely 
represented by the collection of fhe ancient hymns. 
Such a work would be sufficient in itself to give a 
character to an age, and we might appeal, in the his- 
tory of ancient Greek literature, to the age of the 
Diaskeuasts. A generation which begins to collect 
has entered into a new phase of life. Xations, like 
individuals, become conservative when they cease to 
trust implicitly in themselves, and have learnt from 
experience that they are not better than their 


ac'onnt : (i. S.) 
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fathers. But though the distinctive feature of the 
Mantra period consisteel in Catherine: the fruits of 
a bye-gone spring, tliis Avas not the only work 
which occuiiied the Bralinians of that age. AVhere 
poems have to be collected from the mouth of 
the people, they have likewise to be arranged. 
Corrections arc supposed to be necessary ; whole 
verses may have to be supplied. After collecting 
and correcting a large number of poems, many a 
man Avould feel disposed to try his own poetical 
powers ; and if new songs were wanted, it did not 
require great talent to imitate the simple strains 
of the ancient Rishis. Thus we find in the Rig-veda, 
that, after the collection of the ten Mandalas was 
finished, some few hymns were added, generally at 
the end of a chapter, Avhich are known by the 
name of Khilas. We can hardly call them successful 
imitations of the genuine songs ; but in India they 
seem to have soon acquired a certain reputation. They 
found their way into the Sanhit^s of the other Vedas ; 
they are referred to in the Brahmanas, and though 
they are not counted in the Anukramanis, together 
with the original hymns, they are there also men- 
tioned as recognized additions. 

Besides these hymns, which were added after the 
collection of the ten books had been completed, there 
is another class of hymns, actually incorporated in the 
sacred Decads, but Avhich nevertheless must be ascribed 
to poets who Avere imitators of earlier poets, and 
whose activity, whether sorneAvhat anterior to, or 
contemporaneous with the final edition of the Rig- 
veda-sanhita, must be referred to the same IMantra 
period. We need not appeal to the tradition of the 
Brahmans, who, in matters of this kind, are ex- 
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treracly untrustworthy. They place a very small 
interval between the latest poets of the hymns and 
the final collection of the ten books. The latter 
tlu'v ascribe to Krishna Dvai[)ayana A^yasa, the em- 
bodiment of tlie Indian SiaaKevrj, whereas one of tlie 
poets wliose hymns form part of the Saidiita, is 
Parasara, the re[)uted father of A’^yasa. 

But we have better evidence in tlie hymns them- 
selves, that some of their authors belonged to a later 
generation than that of the most famous ilishis. 
The most celebrated poets of the A'eda are those 
who are now called the Aladliyainas from the fact of 
their hymns standing between the fir,st and the hist 
books of our c(jllection. They are Oritsainada, (2d 
Alandala), A’isvamitra (3d Alanclala), A'amadeva (4th 
Alaiidala), Atri (5th Alandala), Bliaradvaja (Gth 
Alandala), and Amsishtha (7th Alandala). Added to 
these are, in the beginning, the hymns of various poets, 
collected in the first Alandala, called the book of the 
Satarchins, from the fact that each poet contributed 
about a hundred verses ; and at the end, the book of 
the Pragatha hymns (Sth Alaiulala), the book of the 
Soma hymns (9th Alandala), and the book of long 
and short hymns, ascribed to the Kshudra<ukta and 
Alahasukta poets, which, in accordance wfith its very 
name, is a miscellaneous collection. 

It by no means follows that all the hymns of 
the seven middle Rishis are more ancient than 
those of the first and the last books : or that these 
books contain nothing but modern h 3 ’nms. But the 
verj' name of Madht/aina, given to the poets of the 
books from the second to the seventh, shows that 
they were considered, even bj' the Brahmans, as dis- 

‘ jrau'i- 1-, note 2, an<l paci- .lo. 
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tinct from tlie first and the tliree last books. They 
are not the middle books mnnerically, but they are 
called so because they stand l>y tbemselvos, in the 
midst of other books of a more miscellaneous cha- 
racter. 

Traces, hoM'cver, of earlier and later poems are to 
be found through the Avhole collection of the Rig- 
veda ; and many In inns have been singled out by 
different scholars as betraying a later origin than 
the rest. All such liymns I refer to the Mantra 
period, to an age which, though chiefly occupied in 
collecting and arranging, possessed likewise the 
power of imitating, and carrying on the traditions 
of a former age. 

It is extremely difficult to prove the modern origin 
of certain hymns, and I feel by no means convinced 
by the arguments which have been used for this 
purpose. At present, however, I need not enter 
into the minutiiE of this critical separation of an- 
cient and modern poetry. It is not my object to 
prove that this or that hymn is more modern than 
the rest ; but I only wish to establish the general fact 
that, taken as a whole, the hymns do contain evi- 
dence of having been composed at various periods. 

In order to guard against misconceptions, it should 
be understood that, if we call a hymn modern, all that 
can be meant is that it was composed during the period 
which succeeded the first spring of Vedic poetry, 
i. e. during the Mantra jieriod. There is not a single 
hymn in the Rig-veda that could be ascribed to the 
Brahmana period. Even a few of the Khilas, modern 
as they appear to us, are presupposed by the Br4h- 
manas and quoted, together with other more ancient 
hymns. The most modern hymns in the Rig-veda- 
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sanhita if our calculations are right, must have been 
composed previous to 800 b.c., previous to the first 
introduction of prose composition. 

In order to pi’ove that the hymns which are now 
thrown together into one body of sacred poetiy, were 
not the harvest of one single generation of poets, we 
have only to appeal to the testimony of the poets 
themselves, wlio distinguish between ancient and 
modern hymns. Not only has the tradition of the 
Brahmans, which is embodied in tlic Anukramanis, 
assigned certain hymns to Rishis, who stand to each 
other in the relation of father and son, and grandson, 
but the hymns themselves allude to earlier poets, and 
events which in some are represented as present, are 
mentioned in others as belonging to the past. The 
argument which Dr. Roth' has used in order to prove 
the comparatively modern date of the Atharvana, 
applies with equal force to some of the hymns of 
the Rig-veda. Hero, also, the names of Purumilha, 
Vasishtha, Jamadagni, and others, wlio arc known 
as the authors of certain hyiniis, arc mentioned in 
other hymns as sages, wlio in former times enjoyed 
the favour of the gods. 

“ As our ancestors have praised thee, we wall praise 
thee,” is a very frequent sentiment of the Yedic poets. 
A new song was considered a special honour to the 
gods. The first hymn of the Rig-veda gives utter- 
ance to this sentiment. “ Agni,” says Madhuchhan- 
das, “ thou who art worthy of the praises of an- 
cient, and also of living poets, bring hither thou 
the gods.” 

Vi.svamitra, the father of Madhuchliandas, and 


• Al)han<llungcn, p. 13. 
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himself one of the ancient Rishis, concludes his 
first hymn ^ Avith the Avords, “ I have proclaimed, 
0 Agni, these thy ancient songs and iicaa’ songs 
for thee aa’Iio art old. These great libations have 
been made to him avIio sIioaaxu’s benefits upon us : 
the sacred fire has been kept from generation to 
generation.” 

In another hymn^, Yisvamitra distinguishes be- 
tAveen three classes of hymns, and speaks of Indra 
as having been magnified by ancient, middle, and 
modern songs. 

The sacrifice itself is sometimes represented as a 
thread Avhich unites the living Avith the departed, 
and through them, Avith the first ancestors of man, 
the gods.^ The son carries on the Aveaving which 
Avas interrupted by the death of his father®, and 
the poet, at the beginning of a sacred rite exclaims, 
“ I believe I see, with the eye of the mind, those 
who in byegone days performed this sacrifice.” "With 
a similar feeling, Yisvamitra, in his morning prayer, 
looks back to his fathers, who have gazed on tlie 
rising sun before him, and have exalted the poAver of 
the gods : ’’ 

“ To Indra goes my thought, spoken out from the 
heart, to him, the Lord, it goes, fashioned by the 
bard. It awakes thee Avhen it is recited at the sa- 

* Rv. iii. 1. 20. 

’ Janima, originally creations, Tron'i/iara ; it is likewise ex- 
plained as works. Cf. iii. 39. 1. 

3 Rv. iii. 32. 13. 

* See my Essay on the Funeral Ceremonies, p. xxii. note. 

® Rv. X. 130. 1. 

« Rv. X. 130. 7. 

’’ Rv. iii. 39. 
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orifice ; Indra, take heed of that M'hich is made for 
thee ! 

“ Rising even before the day, awakening thee 
when recited at the sacrifice, clothed in sacred white 
raiments', this is our prayer, old, the jyrcujer of 
our fathers. 

“ The Dawn, the mother of the twins, has given 
birth to the twins (?. c. Day and Night) — the top of 
my tongue fell, for he (the Sun) came. The twins, 
who have come near the root of the Sun, assume 
their bodies as they are born together, the destroyers 
of darkness. 

“ Amongst men tlicrc is no one to scoff at them 
who were our fathers, who fouglit among the cattle. 
Indra, the tnighty and powerful, has stretched out 
their firm folds.” ^ 

Vasishtlia, another of the ancient Rishis, speaks 
likewise of ancient and modern hymns by which 
others, besides his own family, secured the favour 
of tlie gods.'^ “ ^Yhatevcr poets, ancient or modern, 
wise men, made prayers to thee, 0 Indra, ours may 
be thy propitious friendship : protect us, 0 gods, 
always with your blessings I ” 

One of the greatest events in the life of Yasishtha, 
was the victory which King Sudas achieved under 
his guidance. But in the Maiidala of the Vasishthas, 
the same event is sometimes alluded to as belonging 

' The Visvamitras wore white raiments. Their colour, called 
arjuna, can hardly be distinguished, however, from the colour of 
the dress of the Vasishthas, wliich is called sveta. 

2 Gotra, originally a hurdle, then those who live within the 
same hurdles or walls ; a family, a race. 

3 Kv. vii. 23. 9 . 

I I 2 
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to the past, and in one of the hymns ascribed to 
the same Yasishtha we read: “ Committing our sons 
and offspring to the same good protection which 
Aditi, Mitra, and Vanina, like guardians, give to 
Sudas, let us not make our gods angiy.” 

These passages, which might be greatly increased, 
will be sufficient to show that there were various 
generations of Yedic poets. The traces of actual 
imitations are less considerable than we might ex- 
pect under such circumstances ; and where we do 
meet with stereotyped phrases, it is often difficult 
to say which poet used them for the first time. 
When we find Dirghatamas Auchathva, beginning a 
hymn to Vishnu with the words, “ Let me now pro- 
claim the manly deeds of Vishnu ; ” and another 
hymn of Iliranyastupa Angirasa to Indra, beginning 
with, “ Let me now proclaim the manly deeds of 
Indra,” we may suppose that the one hymn Avas 
composed ivith a pointed reference to the other ; but 
we cannot tell which of the two was the original, 
and which the copy. 

The fact, however, of ancient and modern hymns 
being once admitted, we may hope to arrive gra- 
dually at some criteria by Avhich to fix the relative 
age of single hymns. Some of the liymns betray 
their comparatively modern origin by frequent allu- 
sion to ceremonial subjects. I do not mean to say 
that the sacrifice as such, was not as old and primi- 
tive an institution as sacred poetry itself. Most of 
the hymns owe their origin to sacrifices, to public 
or domestic holy-days. But those sacrifices evere of 
a much more simple nature than the later Vedic cere- 
monial. When the father of a family Avas priest, 
poet, and king, in one person, there Avas no thought 
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as yet of distriburiiig the ceremonial duties among 
sixteen priests, each performing his own pecidiar 
office, or of measuring the length of every log that 
should be put on the fire, and determining the 
shape of every vessel in which the libations should 
be offered. It was only after a long succession of 
sacrifices that the spontaneous acts and observances 
of former generations would be treasured up, and 
established as generally binding. It was only after 
the true meaning of the sacrifice was lost, that un- 
meaning ceremonies could gain that importance 
Avhich they have in the eyes of priests. If a hymn 
addressed to the gods had been heard, if a famine 
had ceased after a prayer, an illness been cured Avitli 
a charm, an enemy been vanquished with war songs ; 
not only would these songs, however poor, be kept 
and handed down in a family as the most precious heir- 
loom, but the position in which the poet recited tlicm, 
the time of the day, the most minute circumstances 
of every act, Avould be su[)erstiiiously preserved, 
in order to insure the future efficiency of tlie prayer. 
This Avas the origin of a ceremonial so complicated as 
that of the Brahmans. Xoav, aa'c find in some of tlio 
hymns allusions A\duch refer, not to a naturally groAV- 
ing, but to an artificial and a decaying ceremonial. 

The most ancient name for a priest by profession 
AA’as Furoliita, aaIucIi only means prcppositus or 
■pneses. The Purohita, however, was more than a 
priest. He was the friend and counsellor of a chief, 
the minister of a king, and his companion in peace 
and Avar. Vasishtiia and V^isvaraitra, Avho Avith their 
families have both been the Purohitas of King Sudas, 
did more for the king than chanting hymns to im- 
plore the aid of their gods. Yusishthu avus Avith the 
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iirniy of Sudas when that king conquered the ten 
kings who had crossed the Parushiii (Ilydraotis, 
liawi) ; Visvamitra, when Sudas himself crossed the 
\'ip:is (Hyphasis, Beyah) and the Satadru (flesudrus, 
Sutlej).' The importance of their office is best 
shotvn by the violent contest which these two families 
of the Vasishthas and Yisvamitras carried on, in 
order to secure for themselves the hereditary dig- 
nity of Purohita. There was a similar contest be- 
tween the priests at the Court of Asamati, and de- 
scendant of Ikshvaku. He, not satisfied with his four 
Purohitas, Bandhu, Subandhu, Srutabandhu, and 
Yiprabandhu, who were brothers and belonged to 
the family of the Gaup&yanas, dismissed them, and 
appointed two new priests (mayavinau). These new 
Purohitas, seeing that the Gaup^yanas used incanta- 
tions against the life of King Asamati, retaliated, 
and caused by their charms, the death of one of 
them, Subandhu. Thereupon the other three bro- 
thers composed a song to appease the wrath of the 
two priests, and to save their own lives. This song 
and some others connected with the same contest, 
form part of the 8th Ashtaka of the Eig-veda. 

The very fact of the office of Purohita being here- 
ditary shows tluit it partook of a political character. 
It seems to have been so at an early time. In a hymn 
of the Eig-veda, i, 9 1. G, where Agni is invoked under 
several priestly names, he is called, Janusha Purohita 
or Purohita by birth. Cf. i. 102. 8. And we find 
several instances where priests, if once employed by 
a royal family, claim to be employed ahvays. When 
Janamejaya Parikshita ventured to perform a sacrifice 

‘ See Prof. Roth's excellent essay on Vasislitlia anti Visvamitra, 
in his work, “ Zur Literatur und Geschichte des Veda,’’ published 
a- carh a- IS4f>. 
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without the Kasyapas, he was forced by the Asita- 
lurigas, a family of the Kabyapas to employ them again. 
When Visvantara Saushadmana drove away the Sya- 
parnas from his sacrilice, he Avas prevailed upon by 
Rama Margaveya to call them back.’ All this shows 
that the priestly office was of great importance in the 
ancient times of India. 

The original occupation of the Purohita may simply 
have been to perform the usual sacrifices ; but, with 
the ambitious policy of the Brahmans, it soon became 
a stepping-stone to political power. Thus we read 
in the Aitareya-brahmana : “Breath does not leave 
him before time ; he lives to an old age ; he goes to 
his full time, and does not die again, who has a Biadi- 
man us guardian of his land, as Purohita. He con- 
quers power by poAver ; obtains strength by strength ; 
the people obey him, peaceful and of one mind.” 

V^madeva, in one of his hymns'-^, expresses the 
same sentiment ; and though he does not use the 
Avord Purohita, there can be little doubt that the 
Aitareya-brahmana is right in explaining the AAmrds 
Brihaspati and Brahman by Purohita. 

“ That king Avithstands his enemies Avith strong 
poAver Avho supports a Brihaspati® in comfort, praises 
him, and honours him as the first. 

* Aitiireya-br. vii. 27. Roth, Abhandlungen, p. 118. Weber, 
Ind. Studioii, i. 39. ildrgaveya is a difficult name. It may be 
simply, as Silyaua says, the son of his mother Mrigii ; but Mrigu 
may be a variety of Bhrigu, and thus confirm Lassen's conjecture 
that this Rama is Rama, the son of Jamadagni, of the r.ace of 
Rlirigu, commonly called Para=u-raiua. Cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 
216. Marghu is the name of Margiana in the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions. 

Rv. iv. .50. 7. 

■* Ilrihasp.iti,” says the Aiiareya-bi-rUimana, “wa.-^ the rurohita 
of the gods, and the I’uiohita.- of human hing:- ari' hi.- .sUeeCc^ors.'’ 
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“ The king before whom there walks a priest, lives 
well established in his own house ; to him the earth 
yields for ever, and before him the people bow 
of their own accord. 

“Unopposed he conquers treasures, those of his 
enemies and his friends, himself a king, who makes 
presents to a Brahman : the gods protect him.” 

This shows that the position of the Brahmans 
at the courts of the Kshatriya kings was more influ- 
ential than that of mere chaplains. They walked 
before the king, and considered themselves superior 
to him. In later times, when the performance 
of the ceremonies no longer devolved on the Pu- 
rohita, the chief priest took the place of the so- 
called Brahman priest, who was the episcopos of 
the Avhole, though he himself took little active part 
in it. Thus at the sacrifice of Harischandra, de- 
scribed in the Aitareya-brahmana (vii. 16.), Aytlsya 
acts as Udgtitri, Jamadagni as Adhvaryu, Vi^v0,mitra 
as Hotri, and Vasishtha, who is known as the Pu- 
rohita of the Ikshvaku dynasty, as Brahman. In the 
Taittirij’a-sanhita (iii. 5. 2.), we read: “Men were 
born, having a Vasishtha for Purohita, and there- 
fore a Vasishtha is to be chosen as Brahman.” In 
the Aitareya-brahmana again the Brahman is iden- 
tified with Brihaspati, who was the Purohita, or 
pura-etri of the gods. 

The original institution of a Purohita, as the 
spiritual adviser of a king or a chief, need not 
be regarded as the sign of a far advanced hier- 
archical system. The position of the Brahmans 
must have been a peculiar one in India from the 
very beginning. They appear from the very first 
as a class of men of higher intellectual power than 
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the rest of the Arj’an colonists ; and tlieir general 
position, if at all recognised, coidd hardly have been 
different from that of Yasishtha in tlie camp of 
Sudas. The hymns, therefore, which only allude to 
a Purohita, or priest in general, need not be 
ascribed to a late age. But when we meet in certain 
hymns, not only with these, but with various 
grades of priests, we may be sure that such hymns 
belong to the Mantra period, and not to the age of 
primitive Vedic poetry. 

This is a question of degree. If we find such 
verses as “the singers sing thee, the chanters chant 
thee',” where the singers arc called not by their tech- 
nical name of Udgatri, but Gayatrins, and the chan- 
ters not by their technical name of Ilotri, but Arkins, 
all we can say is that the later division of the sacrifice 
between Hotri and Udgatri priests is here found in 
its first elements. It docs not follow that there 
existed at that time two recognised classes of priests, 
still less that the Udgatris were then in possession 
of their own Sauhita. But in Rv. v. 44. 14. wo 
read ; 

“ The Rich verses long for the god who watches ; 
the Saman verses go to him who watches ; this Soma 
libation calls for him that watches ; I, 0 Agni, am at 
home in thy friendship.”- 

■ Here it is clear that the distinction between Rich 
verses, that were recited, and Saman verses, that were 

> Rv. i. 10. 

^ sqr^T: II 

Rv. viii. 3. 22. 
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sung, must luive been establislicd, though again we 
need not go so far as to maintain the actual exist- 
ence of a prayer-book for the Udgiitri priests. 

The third class of priests, the Adhvaryus, who 
performed the principal acts of the sacrifice, are like- 
wise alluded to in the hymns. We road llv. iii. 36. 
10 ; “ Accept, 0 Indra, what is offered thee from the 
hand of the Adhvaryu, or the sacrifice of the libation 
of the Hotri.” 

There are several hymns which contain allusions to 
the Darsapurnamhsa, the famous New and Full Moon 
sacrifices. These sacrifices in themselves may have 
been of the greatest antiquity, as old as any attempt 
at a regulated worship of the gods. Passages, there- 
fore, Avhere we only meet with allusions to the phases 
of the moon, and their recurrent appeal to the human 
heart to render thanks to the unknown Powers that 
rule the changes of nature, and the chances of human 
life, prove by no means, as the Indian commentators 
suppose, that at the time of the ancient Vedic poets 
the lunar ceremonies were of the same solemn and 
complicated nature as in later times. We read, Rv. i. 
194. 4 : “ Let us bring fuel, let us prepare oblations 
remembering thee at each conjunction of the moon.^ 

> I translate parva by conjunction, because parvani, the dual, 
is used for the full and new moon ; Aivalayana-siitras, i. 3. 12. 
Mr. tt'ciglc, in his interesting article on Canarese literature (Zeit- 
schrift der Deutsclicn Morgeniandischen Gesellschaft), states that 
^labia OT pahha means a festival in Canarese, whereas in Sanskrit 
its usual signification is a chapter of a hook. Mr. Weigle there- 
fore refers pubba to a class of words, which, in being transferred 
from tbe Sanskrit into the Dravidian languages, have changed 
their meaning. We see, however, that the old meaning of parva 
new and full moon, would account very well for the meaning at- 
tached to pabba in Canarese, a festival. 
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Do thou perfect our sacred acts that we may live 
long. Let us not fail in thy friendship, U Agni.” ' 
Passages like this do not necessitate the admission of 
a full-grown ceremonial, they only point to its natural 
begiimings. The same remark applies to the three 
daily prayers, at sun-rise, noon, and sun-set. Mature 
herself suggests these three periods as the most appro- 
priate for rendering thanks to the heavenly givers of 
light and life. Tims Manu Vaivasvata- alludes several 
times to the three periods of the day which the gods 
themselves have fixed for their sacrifice, sun-rise 
(surya udyati, or sura udite), mid-day (madhyandinc 
divah, or madhyandinc), and sun-set (nimruchi, or 
atuehi), and he calls this established order of the 
sacriiice rita, the law or the truth. 

But when these sacrifices are mentioned with their 
technical names, when the morning, and noon, and 
evening prayers arc spoken of as first, second, and 
third libation, we feel that we move in a difierent at- 

‘ ^ f^rpsirf: 

•sTrn: rmii 

Rv. viii. 19 •— 

^ WTTl 

^ 
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mosphcre, and that we are listening to priests rather 
than to poets. Thus Rv. iii. 28. 1 : 

“ Agni, accept our offering, the cake, 0 Jutavedas, 
at the morning Uhation, thou rich in prayer. 

‘‘ Tlie baked cake, O Agni, is prepared for thee 
alone indeed ; accept it, 0 youngest of all the 
gods. 

“ Agni, eat the cake, offered to thee irltcn the day 
is orer, thou art the son of strength, stationed at the 
sacrifice. 

“ At the mid day libation, 0 Jatavedas, accept here 
the cake, O sage ! Agni, the wise do not diminish at 
the sacrifices the share of thee, who art great. 

“ Agni, as thou lovest at the third libation the cake, 
0 son of strength, that is offered to thee, therefore, 
moved by our praise, take this precious oblation to 
the immortal gods to rouse them. 

“ Agni, thou who art growing, accept, 0 Jritavedas, 
tlie offering, the cake, at the close of day.’’' 

This hymn contains in reality nothing but a set 
of invocations for the three daily libations ; it uses the 
very words used in the ceremonial, and it would 
hardly have been written except by some pious priest 
brought up under the system of the Brahmanic cere- 
monial. 

The technical names of tlie priests are of frequent 
occurrence, dhe name ot Ritrij would not prove 
a great development of the ceremonial. It would 
only mean the priest who officiates at the various 
seasons. It was then that the sacred fire was kindled 
by friction. It was lighted in the morning day after 
day (dive dive), it was lighted at the full and new 
moon, and it was lighted likewise at each of the great 
natural divisions of the year. Thus it is said, Kv, 
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iii. 29. 10 : “ This avoocI is thy mother every season, 
bora from -whieh thou shonest. 1)0 thou sit there, as 
thou knowest it, and make our prayers prosper.” 

Tliere is nothing artificial in this, liut when vve 
meet with the names of the Ritvij priests, such as 
Potri, Agnidhra, Prasastri, Neshtri, Ilotri, Adhvaryu, 
Brahman *, we can no longer doubt that here we liavc 
to deal with late and artificial poetry. These names 
of priests are afterwards still further generalise!!, and 
transferred to Agni, who, as the god of fire, is sup- 
posed to carry the offerings of men to the scats of tlie. 
gods. He is called the Purohita, or high-priest. 
Sapta-hotri also, and sapta-manusha, acting as seven 
priests-, are names applied to the god of the sacrificial 
flame. 

There is a whole class of hymns commonly called 
danastutis, or praises of gifts. They arc the thanks- 
givings of certain priests for presents received from 
their royal patrons. All of these, like the Latin pa- 
negyrics, betray a modern character, and must be 
referred to the Jlantra period. In the Bnllnnana 
period, however, not only are these panegyrics known, 
but the liberality of these royal patrons is held up to 
the admiration and imitation of later generations by 
stories which had to be repeated at the sacrifices. In 
the Sankhayana-sutras (xvi. 11.), the following stories 
called Xarasansa (neuter), are mentioned as fit for 
such occasions. The story of Sunahsepha ; of Kakshi- 
vat Ausija who received gifts from Svanaya Bha- 
vyaya ; of Syavasva Archananasa who received gifts 
from Vaidadasvi; of Bharadvaja wdio received gifts 

’ Rv. ii. 36. ; ii. 37. 

^ These seven priests seem to be Ilotri, Potri, Neshtri, Agnidh, 
Pra=astri, Adlivaryu and Brabnian. 
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from Bribu the carpenter, and Pi'astoka Sarnjaya ; of 
Yasishtha who was Puroliita of King Sudas Paijavana; 
of iNfedhathi, and how Asanga Playogi having been a 
woman became a man ; of Vatsa Kanva who received 
gifts from Tirindira Parasavyaya ; of Vasa Asvya 
who received gifts from Prithiisravas Kanina ; of 
Praskanva who received gifts from Prishadhra Me- 
dhya Matarisva (sic); of Kabhanedishtha Manava, 
who received gifts from the Angiras’.” All these acts 
of royal liberality are recorded in the hymns of the 
Rig-veda, but the hymns themselves may safely be 
referred to the second age of V edic poetry. 

Another and most convincing proof that some of 
our hymns belong to a secondary period of Vedic 
poetry, is contained in a song, ascribed to Yasishtha, 
in which the elaborate ceremonial of the Brahmans 
is actually turned into ridicule. The 103rd hymn in 
the 7th Maudala, which is called a panegyric of the 
frogs, is clearly a satire on the priests ; and it is 
curious to observe that the same animal should 
have been chosen by the Vedic satirist to represent 
the priests, which by the earliest satirist of Greece 
was selected as the representative of the Homeric 
heroes. 

“ After lying prostrate for a year, like Brahmans 
performing a vow, the frogs have emitted their voice, 
roused by the showers of heaven. When the hea- 
venly waters fell upon them as upon a dry fish lying 
in a pond, the music of the frogs comes together, like 
the lowing of cows with their calves. 

“ When, at the approach of the rainy season, the rain 
has wetted them, as they were longing and thirsting, 
one goes to the other while he talks, like a son to his 
father, saying, akkhala xool ^ xou ^.) 
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“ One of them embraces the other, when they revel 
in the shower of water, and the brown frog jumping 
after he has been ducked, joins his speech with the 
green one. 

“ As one of them repeats the speech of the other, 
like a pupil and his teacher, every limb of them is as 
it were in growth, when they converse eloquently on 
the surface of the water. 

“ One of them is Cow-noise, the other Goat-noise, 
one is brown, the other green ; they are different 
though they bear the same name, and modulate their 
voices in many ways as they speak. 

“ Like Brahmans at the Soma sacrifice of Atiratra, 
sitting round a full pond and talking, you, 0 frogs, 
celebrate this day of the year when the rainy season 
begins. 

‘‘ These Brahmans with their Soma have had their 
say, performing the annual rite. These Adhvaryus, 
sweating whilst they carry the hot pots, pop out like 
hermits. 

“ They have always observed the order of the 
gods as they are to be worshipped in the twelve- 
month ; these men do not neglect their season ; tlie 
frogs who had been like hot pots themselves are 
now released when the rainy season of the year 
sets in. 

“ Cow-noise gave. Goat-noise gave, the Brown gave, 
and the Green gave us treasures. The frogs who 
give us hundreds of cows, lengthen our life in the 
rich autumn.” 

There seems thus to be little room for doubt, if w^e 
consider the character of this and similar hymns, that 
we must make a distinction between two periods in 
the history of Vcdic poetry, the one primitive, the 
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other secondary. Poems, lilic those which we have 
just examined, are not the result of an original, free, 
and unconscious inspiration. They belong to an 
imitative, reflecting, and criticising age. An exact 
division between the ancient and the modern por- 
tions of the Piig-veda will propably be impossible 
even after these ancient relics have been studied 
with a much more searching accuracy than hi- 
therto. The language, which might be expected to 
contain the safest indications of the more ancient or 
more modern date of certain hymns, has, oAving to 
the influence of oral tradition, assumed an uniformity 
which batfles the most careful analysis. Nor would it 
be safe to trust to our preconceived notions as to the 
peculiar character of genuine and of artificial poetry. 
Some of the very latest poets may have been endowed 
Avith a truly poetical genius, Avhen the originality and 
freshness of their thoughts would seem to place them 
in a better age. Nor is the fact that the ancient 
poets enunciate thoughts entirely their oAvn, and 
with the full consciousness that what they say has 
never been said before, sufficient to give to all 
their productions so deep a stamp of truth and 
faith that our weakened eyes should ahvays discern 
it. But although we may hesitate about single 
hymns, Avhether they are the productions of ancient 
or modern Rishis, Ave cannot hesitate as to the ge- 
neral fact that the ten books of the Rig-veda at the 
time they were finally collected, comprised the poetry 
of two different periods. This is the only important 
point for our purpose. We ascribe the later poets of 
the Veda to the Mantra period, so that Ave comprise 
within that period two apparently distinct, yet, in 
reality, very cognate tendencies. AVe suppose that the 
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]\Iantra period was an age of Epigonoi, occupied at 
first in imitating the works of their fathers, and to- 
Avards the end engaged in the more useful employment 
of collecting all that aatis within reach, modern as 
AA'ell as ancient, and handing it doAvn to the careful 
gu irdianship of later generations. Tauo hundred 
years Avill not be too long a time for the gradual jAro- 
gress of this w'ork. There are several generations of 
modern poets, and probably two classes of collectors 
to be accommodated, and the work of the last col- 
lectors, the collectors of the Mandalas, could not have 
commenced before the last line of every poem Avhich 
noAV forms part of the ten Mamlalas A\ms Aurit^en. 1 
therefore fix the probable chronological limits of the 
Mantra period betAA^een 800 and 1000 B.c. 

Before aa'c leave the Mantra period there is one ques- 
tion which, if it cannot be fully ansAvered, requires at 
least to be carefully discussed. IVas the collection of 
the ten books of A'edic hymns the A\’ork of persons 
cognisant of the art of AA-riting or not ? "Were the 1017 
hymns of the Ilig-veda, after they liad been gathered 
into one body, presei’A'cd by memory or on paper ? 

We can hardly expect to find an anSAver to this 
c|uestion in the hymns themseh-es. i\Iost persons 
acquainted Avith the history of popular poetry among 
the principal nations of antiquity aa'ouIcI be ready to 
admit that the original composition and preserA'ation 
of truly national poetry Avere everyAAdiere due to tlie 
unaided efforts of memory. Where AA'riting is knoAAui, 
it is almost impossible to compose a thousand hymns 
AA’ithout bringing in some such aa'oitIs as, Avriting, rcad- 
imr, paper, or pen. Yet there is not one single aliu'i<iii 
in these hymns to anything connected witli Avriting. 

K K 
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Let US consider the Old Testament. 

The Ten Commandments were not only proclaimed 
by the voice of God, but Moses “ went down from 
the mount, and the two tables of the testimony were 
in his hand : the tables were written on both their 
sides ; on the one side and on the other were they 
written. And the tables were the work of God, and 
the writing was the writing of God, graven upon the 
tables. ” (Exodus xxxii. 15, 16.) Here we can have no 
doubt that the author of the Book of Exodus, and the 
people to whom it was addressed, were acquainted 
with the art of writing. Again we read (Exodus 
xxiv. 7^), that “Moses took the book of the covenant, 
and read in the audience of the people and (Exodus 
XXV. 16.), the Lord commanded Moses, saying, “Thou 
shalt put into the ark the testimony which I shall 
give thee.” The covenant here spoken of must have 
existed as a book, or, at least, in some tangible form. 

A nation so early acquainted with letters and 
books as the Jews would naturally employ some of the 
terms connected with writing in a metaphorical sense. 
Thus we read in the Psalms (Ivi. 8.), “Put thou 
my tears into thy bottle: are they not in thy book ?” 

Ixix. 28. “ Let them be blotted out of the book of 
the living, and not be written Avith the righteous.” 

xl. 7. “ Then said I, Lo I come ; in the volume of 
the book it is Avritten of me.” 

xlv. 1. “^ly tongue is the pen of a ready Avriter.” 
In the Book of Job (xix. 23.), Ave actually read, 
“ Oh that my words Avere noAv Avritten ! oh that they 
were printed in a book ! That they Avere graven 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock for eA’er ! ” 
“Printed” here can only mean “ Avritten.” 

Proverbs iii. 3. “ Write them upon the table of 

thine heart.*’ 
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In the ITomci’ic poems, on tlic contravy, where the 
whole Grecian life lies before us in marvellous com- 
pleteness and distinctness, there is not a single men- 
tion of writing. The rrr,;xaTa carried by Belle- 

rophon instead of a letter, are the best proof that, 
even for such purposes, not to speak of literary com- 
position, the use of letters wns unknown to the 
Homeric age. The art of writing, when it is not 
only applied to short inscriptions but to literature, 
forms such a complete revolution in the history of a 
nation, and in all the relations of society, both civil 
and political, that, in any class of ancient literature, 
the total absence of any allusion to writing, may 
safely be supposed to prove the absence of the art at 
the time when that literature arose. AVe know the 
complete regeneration of modern Europe which was 
wrought by the invention of 2>nnting. Every page 
of the literature of the sixteenth century, every 
pamphlet or fly-sheet of the Ileformation, tells us 
that printing had been invented. The discovery 
of writing, and more especially the application of 
writing to literary purposes, was a discovery infi- 
nitely more important than that of printing. And 
yet we are asked to believe that Homer has hidden 
his light under a bushel, and erased every expression 
connected with writing from his poetical dictionary ! 

But though it is certain that the Homeric poets did 
not write, or, if we are to adopt the legendary lan- 
guage of certain critics, though it is certain that 
blind Homer did not keep a private secretary, there 
is no doubt that, at the time of Feisistratos, when the 
final collection of the Homeric poems took place, this 
collection was a collection of written j'oems. Feisi- 
stratos possessed a large library, and, though books 
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were not so common in his time as they Avere in the 
time of Alcibiades, when every schoolmaster had his 
Iliad^, yet, ever since the importation of paper into 
Greece, Avriting was a common acquirement of the 
educated classes of Greeks. The Avhole civilisation 
of Greece, and the rapid growth of Greek literature, 
has been ascribed to the free trade betAveen Egypt 
and Greece, beginning with the Saidic dynasty.^ 
Greece imported all its paper from Egypt ; and AAnth- 
out paper no Greek literature Avould have been pos- 
sible. The skins of animals were too rare, and their 
preparation too expensive, to permit the growth of a 
popular literature. Herodotus mentions it as a pe- 
culiarity of the barbarians, that at his time some of 
them still wrote on skins only. Paper (papyrus or 
byblus) was evidently to Greece what linen paper 
Avas to Europe in the middle ages.® 

Now, if we look for any similar traces in the his- 
tory of Indian literature, our search is completely 
disappointed. There is no mention of writing- 
materials, whether paper, bark, or skins, at the time 
when the Indian Diaskeuasts collected the songs of 
their Rishis ; nor is there any allusion to writing 
during the whole of the Brahmana period. This up- 
sets the common theories about the origin of prose 
literature. According to Wolf*, prose composition is 
a safe sign of a written literature. It is not so in 

‘ Plutarch, Alcibiades, c. vii. 

^ See Grotc, History of Greece, ii. p. 201. 

^ Plin. Hist. Nat. xiii. 13. § 27. : ‘‘ Cum chart® usu maxime hu- 
manitas vitoe constet et memoria.” 

■* Wolf, Prolegomena, Ixx — Ixxiii.: “Scripturam tentareetcom- 
muni usui aptare plane idem videtur fuisse atque prosam tentare 
et in ea excolenda se ponere.” 
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ludia. The whole of the Brahniana literatiive, how- 
ever incredible it may seem, shows not a single ves- 
tige of the art of writing. Na}’, more than this, even 
during the Sutra period all the evidence Ave can 
get would lead us to suppose that even then, though 
the art of writing began to be known, the whole lite- 
rature of India was preserved by oral tradition only. 

It is of little avail in researches of this kind to say 
that such a thing is impossible. We can form no 
opinion of the poAvers of memory in a state of society 
so different from ours as the Indian Parishads are 
from our universities. Feats of memory, such as avc 
hear of now and then, show that our notions of the 
limits of that faculty are quite arbitrary. (Jur own 
memory has been sjsteinaticall}' undermined for 
many generations. To speak of nothing else, one sheet 
of the “ Times” ncAvspaper every morning is quite suffi- 
cient to distract and unsettle the healthiest memory. 
The remnants of our own debilitated memory cannot 
furnish us with the right measure of the primitive 
poAvers of that faculty. The Guaranies, avIio are 
represented by ^lissionaries as the loAvest specimens 
of humanity, evinced such poAvers of memory Avhen 
they were once taught to listen and to reason, that it 
became a custom to make the chief Indian of the 
toAvn, or one of the magistrates, repeat the sermon 
just delivered from the pulpit before the people in the 
street, or in the court-yard of a house ; and they 
almost all did it with the utmost fidelity, Avithout 
missing a sentence.’ Even at the present day, 
Avhen MSS. are neither scarce nor expensive, the young 
Brahmans Avho learn the songs of the \’eda and the 


Dubi'izLoll'ur’s Account of tliu Abil)olu■^, vcl. h. p. <>3. 
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Erahmanas, and the Sutras, invariably learn them 
from oral tradition, and know them by heart. They 
spend year after year under the guidance of their 
teacher, learning a little, day after day, repeating 
what they have learnt as part of their daily devotion, 
until at last they have mastered their subject, and 
are able to become teachers in turn. The ambition to 
master more than one subject is hardly known in India. 
This system of education has been going on ever since 
the Brahmana period, and as early as the Pratisakhyas 
we find the most minute rules on the mnemonic system 
to be followed by every teacher. The only ditference 
in modern times, after the invention of writing, is 
that a Brahman is not only commanded to pass his 
apprenticeship at the house of his Guru, and to learn 
from his mouth all that a Brahman is bound to know, 
but the fiercest imprecations are uttered against all 
wdio would presume to acquire their knowledge from 
Avritten sources. In the Mah&.bh&rata we read, 
“ Those who sell the Vedas, and even those who write 
them, those also who defile them, they shall go to 
hell. ” ' Kumarila says, “ That knowledge of the 
truth is -worthless which has been acquired from the 
Veda, if the Veda has not been rightly comprehended, 
if it has been learnt from writing, or been received 
from a f5iulra.”- 


^ ^ II 

^ Kumarila, Tantra-Varttika, i. 3. p. 86. : 

M K < Trr^ 1 •g^WTftRrfT- 

ST ^fT!! 
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How then was the Yeda learnt? It was learnt by 
every Bralinian during twelve years of Ids student- 
ship or Ijrahiuachaiya. This, according to (dautama, 
was the shortest period, sanctioned only for men 
who w'anted to marry, and to become Grihasthas. 
Brahmans wlio did. not wish to marry were allowed 
to spend forty-eight years as students. The Pra- 
tisakhya gives us a glimpse into the lecture-rooms of 
the Brahmanic colleges. “ The Guru,” it is sahP, “ who 
has himself formerly been a student, should make his 
pupils read, lie himself takes his seat either to the 
east, or the north, or the north-east. If he has no 
more than one or two pupils, they sit at his riglit 
hand. If he has more, they place themselves accord- 
ing as there is room. They then embrace their 
master, and say, ‘ Sir, read ! ’ The master gravely 
says ‘ Om,’ i. e. ‘ Yes.’ Ho then begins to say a 
pra^na (a question), which consists of three verses.’'^ 
In order that no word may escape the attention of 
his pupils, he pronounces all with the high accent^, 

' Pratisakhya <lu Rig-veda, par A. Regnlcr, .Journal Asiatique, 
I8o6. Chapitre XV. 

2 If the metre is pankti, the pra^na may consist of two or three 
verses; if the metre is longer than pankti, two verses only consti- 
tute a prasna ; if a hymn consists of one verse, that by itself forms 
a prahia. Samayas, i. e. passages which have occurred before (and 
are sometimes left out in the M.S8.), are counted, if they consist 
of a complete ver-e. Two l)vi|iadus are counted as one verse, and, 
as the Commentator add- (^v. 12.), the two half-verses of each Dvi- 
pada-line are to be joined in recitation, and only if there is one odd 
Dvipada-linc remaining, a pause is to be made at the end of the 
first half-verse. If there are some verses remaining at the end of a 
hymn, they may be joined to the last prasna; if there are more 
than two ver.se.s, this is optional. 

■'* 'Hie only words which, in the .Sanhita-p.'itha, would be likelv 
to escape the pupil’s attention are monosyllables eunsistiiig of 
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and repeats certain woixls twice, or lie says ‘ so ’ 
(iti) after these words.” 

The chief difficulties in the pronunciation of the 
Veda are the changes of the final and initial lettersd 
The pupils are instructed in these euplionic rules in- 
dependently (the Siksha), but whenever a difficult 
case of sandhi occurs, the Guru examines his audience 
and explains the difficulties. And here the method 
followed is this. After the Guru has pronounced a 
group of words, consisting of three or sometimes (in 
long compounds) of more words, the first pupil repeats 
the first Avord, and when anything is to be explained, 
the teacher stops him, and says, “ Sir.”^ After it has 
been explained by the pupil who is at the head of the 
class, the permission to continue is given with the 


one vowel only, and that a vowel not changed into a senai-vowel, 
in which form it would be more audible. This would restrict 
the rule regarding repetition to the two words a and ?<. Thus 
for pra, which is pra + a, the Guru would have to say pra d, or 
pro, d iti. Instead of ud tt shya deva, nd u ii shya deva. This 
repetition would not take place in itdv eti, because ti is changed 
into V. If sarvodatta could' mean a word being wholly 
udatta, then w would be excluded, and the rule would refer to 
d only. But sarvodatta means recitation w'hen the accent is dis- 
regarded, and all syllables are pronounced with a high tone. The 

Commentary construes the rule differently. I construe 






S'?# fTWT%'5T^ 1%: 

* These are chiefly the change of a final m into Anusvara before 
r and the ushmans ; the common sandhi of the ushmans ; the sup- 
pression of a final n ; its transition into r ; its transition into a sibi- 
lant ; the absence of sandhi where ri follows ; the sandhi of r, and 
the hiatus. 

’ Tlie text is 75 iSce. 
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words, “ ^Yell, Sir.” After the words of the teacher 
have thus been repeated by one, the next pupil has 
to apply to him with the word, “ Sir.” ^ When there 
is no difficulty, the rule seems to be that the Guru 
says two words at a time, Avhich are then repeated by 
the pu^iil. If it is a comjiound, one word only is to be 
pronounced by the Guiai, and to be repeated by the 
pupil. After a section of three verses has thus been 
gone through, all the pupils have to rehearse it again 
and again. When they have mastered it, they 
have to recite the whole without any break, with an 
even voice, observing all the rules of sandhi, marking 
slightly the division in the middle of compounds, and 
pronouncing every syllable with the high accent.” It 
does not seem as if several pupils were allowed to 
recite together, for it is stated distinctly that the 
Guru first tells the verses to his pupil on the right, 
and that every pupil, after his task is finished, turns 
to the right, and walks round the tutor. This must 
occupy a long time every day, considering that a lec- 
ture consists of sixty and more prasnas, or of about 
180 verses. The pupils are not dismissed till the 
lecture is finished. At the end of the lecture, the 
tutor, after the last half-verse is finished, says, “ Sir,” 

' Here again I difter from the Commentator, who takes parasya 
as an adjective referring to etad, i. e. guroh. At the end of a half- 
verse, this address, bho ! is to be dropped ; at the end of an 
Adhyaya it is optional. 

* According to some 6akhas, (not the Siakalas, ) certain words 
(prepositions) are, in this final recitation also, to be followed by 
the particle iti ; ahhi is even, in some ca.ses, to be pronounced 
ahldtyahhi. Some other rules arc given, all of which are optional. 
The text of the Veda, as repeated in the lecture-room, is neither 
Sanhita, Pada, nor Krama-text. Some few Sakhus only maintain 
that the Sanhita-text diouhl be u-sed /(«/■< it ^ 'unpli^ 
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the pupil replies, “Yes, Sir.” He then repeats the 
proper verses and formulas, -which have to be re- 
peated at the end of every reading, embraces his 
tutor, and is allowed to ivithdraw. 

These rules speak for themselves. They show that 
at the time Avheii such rules were necessary, and when 
young Brahmans had to spend from twelve to forty- 
eight years of their life in doing nothing but learning 
and rehearsing the Yeda^, such a system must have 
had an object worthy of such elForts. Such an object 
existed, if, in the absence of writing, the sacred songs, 
which were believed to be the only means to salvation 
were to be preserved and guarded against loss and cor- 
ruption. If, at the time of the Pratisakhyas, writing 
had been known, some mention of a book as a sacred 
object would surely have occurred somewhere. We 
know frym the Grihya-sutras every event in the life of 
a Brahman, from his birth to his death. Not a word 
is ever said about his learning to -write. 

The earliest allusion to this system of oral teaching 
occurs in a hymn of the Rig-veda which must be as- 
cribed to the Mantra period. In the primitive poetry 
of the Chhandas period there is no mention either of 
•writing or teaching. But in a satirical hymn of the 
Vasishthas (vii. 10.3. 5), in which the frogs are com- 
pared with Brahmans teaching their pupils, it is said : 
“One frog rejicats the words of another, like a pupil 
who repeats the words of his teacher.” (See p. 495.) 
Ko similar allusion to writing is to be found even 
in the latest hymns, the so-called Khilas. If writ- 

* Caesar (de Bello Galileo, vi. 14), speaking of tlie Druids 
says; “Magnum ibi numerum versuum ediscere dicuntur, itaque 
nonnulU annos vicenos in disclpliua permanent, neque fas esse 
existimant ea literis mandare.” 
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ing had been known during the Brahmana period, 
is it likely that these works, which are full of 
all kinds of mystic lucubrations on the origin of all 
things, should never Avith a single word have alluded 
to the art of tvriting, an art so wonderful that the 
ft reeks woidd fain ascribe its discovery to one of the 
Avisest gods of the Avisest nation on earth ? If letters 
had been known during the period Avhen men in India 
Avere still able to create gods, the god of letters Avould 
have found his place in the Vedic pantheon side by 
side Avith Sarasvati, the goddess of speech, and Pushan, 
the god of agriculture. No sucli god is to be found 
in India, or in any of the genuine mythologies of the 
Ar3'an Avorld. 

But there are stronger arguments than these to 
proA'e that, before the time of Panini, and before the 
first spreading of Buddhism in India, Avriting for 
literary purposes Avas absolutely unknoAvn. 

If Avriting had been knoAvn to Panini, some of his 
grammatical terms Avould surely point to the graphical 
appearance of words. I maintain that there is not a 
single word in Panini's terminology Avhich presup- 
poses the existence of Avriting. The general name 
for letters is vwna. This does not mean colour in 
the sense of a painted letter, but the colouring or 
modulation of tlie voice.' Aksliara, which is used for 
letter and syllable, means what is indestructible, radi- 
cal, or an element. We speak of stops as signs of in- 
terpunction ; Panini only speaks of vinwias, stop- 
pages of the voice. The names of the letters are not 
derived from their shape, as in the Semitic names of 
Alpha, Beta, Gamma. With the exception of the r, 


Al•i^totk■. Probi. x. .39. : r« tfc TznOfi trrrt rfn 
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their names are their sounds. The name for r, Repha, 
does not occur in Paiiini. Katyayana, however (iii. 
3, 108, 4), explains the derivation of Ri’pha^ and in 
iv. 4, 128, 2, he uses it for ra. In the Pratisakhyas 
likewise, the word is well known, and as the participle 
7'iphita is used in the same works, there can be little 
doubt that Kepha is derived from a root 7-ipIi, to snarl 
or hiss. 

The terms for the three accents show no traces of 
writing, such as the Latin word “ circuinflexus,” 

What would have been more natural, if writing had 
been knoivn in Panini’s time, than that he should 
have called the dot of the Anusvara, vindti, i. e. dot, 
and the Visarga, dvivindu, the double dot ? Let us 
take a later grammarian, Vopadeva, and we find such 
words at once. In Topadeva, the Anusvara is called 
vmdii, the Visarga, dviviDdu. What the Pratiiiikliyas 
and Panini called the Jihvunud'ii/a, tlie sibilant formed 
near the base of the tongue, and Upadhnamya^ the 
labial flatus, Vopadeva calls Vajrakriti, having the 
shape of the thunderbolt (x), and Gajakumbhdkriti, 
having the shape of an elephant’s two frontal bones 
("). The term arddhachandra, or half-moon, belongs 
to the same class of grammatical terms. Why should 
these words occur in later grammarians, and not one 
of them be found in the Pratisukhyas or Panini ? 

Another class of words which would be sure to 
betray the existence of writing where writing was 
known, are the words expressive of reading, compos- 
ing, book, chapter, paragraph, &c. The most usual 
word for reading in Sanskrit is adhyeti or adldte, and 
at first sight the very existence of such a word might 
seem to prove the existence of books that could be 
I’ead. But we have seen in the Pratisakhyas what was 
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meant when the pupils asked their tutor to make 
them read. AiJhijeti and udlutc, from aJJii, over, and 
t, to go, mean “ lie goes over a thing, he conquers it, 
acquires it ; ” and the very expression “ to read a work 
from the mouth of the tutor,” would be sufficient to 
show that the work existed, not as a book, but in 
men’s memory. Another expression of the same 
kind is found in iManu (x. 1); “All the three 
castes may read the A^cda, but the Brahman alone 
is. allowed to proclaim, i. e. to teach it (prabrii- 
yat).” To teach is expressed by the causative of 
the verb adhi/eti, adJnj('ijiayati, he makes read, f. e. 
he teaches.^ The ancient Hindus distinguish be- 
tween two kinds of reading, the iirahaio'idhijaij<yn<i, 
the acquisitive reading, and the dharmyidhyanana^ 
the conservative reading ; the former being the first 
acquisition of a work, the latter its rehearsing in 
order not to lose a volume that once belonged to 
one’s mental library. This rehearsing, or svddhydyrt, 
self-reading, was as sacred a dut}' as the first acquisi- 
tion. It was by means of this svadliyaya alone that 
works could be said to live. We moot with similar 
expressions in other literatures of the ancient world. 
Ahura mascM, wlion he wishes his law to live among 
men, requires Jima to be not only the “rememberer” 
(mereta), but the bearer and preserver (bheretii), of 
the Zarathustrian revelation. And many centuries 
later, Mahavira the founder of the Jaina religion, is 
called sdrae, vdvae, and dhdraC- of sacred knowledge, 
i. e. smdraka, a rememberer, varaka, a guardian who 
keeps it from profane eyes, and dharaka, a holder 


' Apast.imba, Dliarma-.-utra, iii. 86. 
’ Kal|)a-sutra. t<l. Stin-eu.«on, p. 29. 
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who does not forgot the knowledge wliich lie once 
acquired. 

Even so late a writer as Kuinarila, when he speaks 
of the material existence of the Veda, can only con- 
ceive of it as existing in the minds of men. The 
Yeda,” he says, “ is distinctly to be perceived by 
means of the senses. It exists, like a pot or any other 
object, in man. Perceiving it in another man, people 
learn it and remember it. Then others again perceiv- 
ing it, as it is remembered by these, learn it and re- 
member it, and thus hand it on to others. Therefore, 
the theologian concludes, the Veda is without a be- 
ginning.” ' These theological arguments maybe passed 
over; but immediately afterwards, in order to show 
that the Veda has a material existence, Kumarila 
uses another curibus expression, which shows again 
that to him the Veda existed only in the memory of 
men. “ Before we hear the word Veda,” he says, “we 
perceive, as different from all other objects, and as 
different from other Vedas, something in the form of 
the Rig-veda that exists within the readers, and things 
in the form of Mantras and Brahmanas, different from 
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others.” Such arguments would not occur to people 
ivho were accustomed from time immemorial to ap- 
peal to a book as the sacred authority of their faith. 
When contemporaneously with our Reformation 
Xanak founded the religion of the Sikhs, we find in 
India, as ivell as elsewhere, that a book, a real book, 
Avas considered as the firmest foundation of a neiv 
faith. ‘‘ At their assemblie.s, wlicn the chiefs and prin- 
cipal leaders are seated, the Adi-Granth (the first 
book) and Dasaina Radsluihka Grantli are placed 
before them ; tliey all bend their heads before these 
scriptures, and exclaim, ‘ Wa! Gurujika Kluilsa! Wa ! 
Gurujiki Fateh ! ’ A great (piantity of cakes, made of - 
Avheat, butter, and sugar, arc then placed before the 
volumes of tlieir sacred writings, and covered with a 
cloth. These holy cakes, which are in commemoration 
of the injunction of Xanak, to eat and to give to others 
to eat, next receive the ' salutation of the assembly, 
who then rise, and the Acalis pray aloud, ivhilc the 
musicians play. The Acalis, when the prayers are 
finished, desire the council to bo seated. They sit ’ 
down, and the cakes being uncovered are eaten of by 
all classes of Sikhs ; those distinctions of original 
tribes, which are on other occasions kept up, being 
on this occasion laid aside, in token of their general 
and complete union in one cause. The Acalis then 
exclaim, ‘Sirdars! (chiefs) this is a Gurumata’ (a 
great assembly) ; on Avhich prayers are again said 
aloud. The chiefs, after this, sit closer, and say to 
each other: ‘ The sacred Granth (book) is betAvixt us, 
let us swear by our scriptures to forget all external 
disputes, and to be united.’ ” ‘ 


’ Asiatic Researcin;':, .xi. 2.I.X 
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Such a scene would be impossible among pure 
Brahmans. They never speak of their i^ranthas or 
books. They speak of their To/e/, which means 
“ knowledge.” They speak of their Avliicli 

means what they have heard with their ears. They 
speak of Siiu-ifi, which means what their fathers have 
declared unto them. AVe meet with Brulimaiias, i. e. 
the sayings of Brahmans ; with i. e. the strings 

of rules ; with Vedangas, i. e. the members of the 
Veda ; with Pravachanas, i. e. preachings ; with 
Sdshxis, i. e. teachings ; with Parkmas, i. c. demon- 
strations ; but we never meet with a book, or a 
volume, or a page. 

If we take the ordinary modern w'ords for book, 
paper, ink, writing, &c., not one of them has as yet 
beeir discovered in any Sanskrit work of genuine an- 
tiquity. Book, in modern Sanskrit, \%imatam or ipus- 
taicam, a word most likely of foreign origin.^ It occurs 
in such works as the HitopadeSa, where we read of a 
person, “ neither read in books nor taught by a tutor.” 
The Hitopadesa itself is said to be written (likhyate) as 
an extract from the Panchatantra and another book.- 

To write is likh and lip, the former originally used 
in the sense of scratching, whether oft stone or leaves, 
the latter, in the sense of covering a surface with 
ink. Thus in Sakuntala, the chief heroine, Avhen 
advised to write a love-letter {madanalekha), com- 
plains that she has no writing-materials {lekhana- 
sddhandni), and her friend tells her to take a lotus- 
leaf as smooth as the breast of a parrot, and with her 

' Could it be apestah, originally the Sanskrit avasthdnn ? See 
Spiegel, Grammar of the Parsi Language, p. 204. 
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nails to scratch the letters on it. This is clearly writ- 
ing. In the Vikrainorvasi, again, Urvaii, not daring 
to face her lover, writes a letter (lekha) on a birch- 
leaf (blu''irjupatra). The king, who sees it, calls it 
liliihjai/ato aksharavinyusa, “letters put down on a 
birch leaf;” and when he reads it, he is said to make 
the leaf speak (vAchayati). The leaf (patra) is used 
here not in the sense in winch we found it in the ‘‘^a- 
kuntala, as the "leaf of a tree, but as a leaf or sheet of 
paper. Tliis paper was made of the bark of the birch- 
tree ; and hence, when the queen picks up the love- 
letter, she thinks “ it is a strip of fresh bark which 
the south wind has blown thither.”* 

Passages like these, to which we might add the well- 
known introduction to the illaluibharafa, leave littla 
doubt that, at the time when these modern plays were 
composed, writing was generally practised by women 
as ivell as men. Why should there be no such pas- 
sage in any of the genuine early Sanskrit works, if 
writing had then been e<[ualiy known.’ 

In Manu’s Code of Laws we road (viii. 1C8.): 
“ What is given by force, what is by force enjoyed, 
by force caused ’to be loitten {lekkita)^ and all other 
things done by force. Maim has pronounced void.” 
Here again we have clearly wonting. But this is only 
another proof that this metrical paraphrase of the laws 
of the ^Iilnavas is later than the Vedic age. 

In the Laws of Yajnavalkya also written docu- 
ments are mentioned; and the Commentator (ii. 22.) 
quotes Narada and other authorities, all in Slokas, on 


' Ttierc are, I believe, but two Sanskrit JISS. in Knrnpe wliicb 
are written on bircli bark ; one in the Ivoyal Liliraio el' I’l rim, tie; 
otlier in tiie Library of AH Souls Cult gc, Oxfunl. 

L L 
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several minor points eonnccted with the signing 
{fhilinitd) of })a[)ers, and the treatment of witnesses 
who cannot write ((il/j‘ijuu), lint 1 have found no 
such traces of written (locumcnts in anv of the ancient 

a/ 

Dhariuasutras. 

The words foriidc (///ns/,* tutlu,- dol'i) and pen 
(kalcu/ut) have all a modern appearance; and, as to 
Ki'/yast/ui, the name of the writer-caste, proceeding 
from a Kshatriya father and a Sudra mother, it docs 
not even occur in Maim. 

Another class of words which would be likely to 
contain allusions to writing are those used for the va- 
rious subdivisions of literary compositions : but these 
too point to a literature kept up by oral tradition only. 
M’e observed before that a lecture {adhydya) consisted 
of sixty questions or pm'snas. We find these very 
Avords used instead of chapters and paragraphs in the 
Sanhitas, Brahmanas, and Sutras. In the Rig-veda 
Ave have the ancient division into suktas, hymns ; anu- 
vdkas, chapters (i. e. repetition) ; and mandalas, 
books (f. e. cycles) : and the later division into varyus, 
classes; adhydyas, lectures; and Ashtakas, Ogdoads. 
In the Taittiriyaka, the division is into Ivandikds 
(sections), anuvakas, pra'^nas, and ashtakuv. In the 
Kathaka Ave have yranthi/s, compositions, and sthd- 
nakas, places. The name of the kiatapatha-hrahniaiya is 
dcriA'ed from its 100 pdtlins or Avalks ; and Shush fi- 
paiha is used for a Avork consisting of sixty Avalks or 
chapters. Other Avords of the same kind are prapd- 
fhaka, a reading, a lecture ; dhnika, a day’s AVork ; 
parvan, a joint, &c. We look in A'ain for such Avords 

' Lalita Vistara, adhyaya ix. p. 139. 1. IT. 

- The Greek fieXa-, See Dr. Hincks’ Review in the Dablin 
University Magazine, April, 1860. 

^ Unadi-sutras, iv. 84. calamus, reed. 
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as vulumen, a volume, 1. e. the inner bark of a 
tree ; or i. c. th.e inner bark of the 

pajjyrus ; or bnok, 1. c. beech-wood. 

Tt is clear, from the evidence Avhich we have exa- 
mined, that it is far easier to prove the absence of 
writing during the early period of Sanskrit literature, 
than to discover any traces of writing even at the 
time when we arc inclined to suppose that it was 
known in India. AVriting was [iractised in India 
before tlic time of Alexander’s conquest ; and, thongli 
it may not have been used for literary purposes, we 
can hardly doubt that a written al|»habet was known 
during the greater part of tlie Sutra 2 )eriod. The 
Greek writers tell us exactly what we should expect 
under these circumstances. Alegasthenes declared 
that the Indians did not know letters, that their laws 
were not written, and that they administered justice 
from memory.^ This is perfectly true, if, as has been 
pointed out we restrict their ignorance of letters 
to the fact that they did not employ them for literary 
purposes. Strabo liimself, Avhcir quoting the state- 
ment of Nearchus that the Indians wrote letters on 
cotton that had been well beaten together, points out 
the contradiction between this author and others (/. e. 
Megastlienes), who declared that the Indians used 
no letters at all.® There is, however, no real contra- 
diction between the^e two statements, if we oidy dis- 
tinguish between the knowledge of letters and their 
use as a vehicle of literature. Nearchus fully agrees 

^ StraLo, XV. o3. : . . . . 'Ay«>/ifpotC Kui ravrtt 
i.)vct y(((> ypufif.iaT(t ilcii'ciL auroi'i. uW’uto fxt ///tt/'. CKd'rra CLtnkf'ifr itii, 

SoUwaiiboek, Fr.igmviita, {>. ■>(). 

^ Strabo, XV. ^>7. : ’Fmaro-Xai. tf h fTm-fTi Xim 

fin'int, Twy a\\u)i yix'tfipn'ny alrtiut /t*/ 


t. L 
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with jMeo’asthcnes ; for he also states that tlie laws of 
the Indians were not reduced to writingd And Me- 
frasthenes agrees 'with Nearcluis ; for he also shows 
himself perfectly acquainted with the fact that the 
Indians used letters for inscriptions on milestones, 
indicating the resting-places and distances.- Aothing 
could offer a stronger eonSmiation of our opinion 
that the Indians had become acquainted with the art 
of writing during the Sutra period and before the 
conquest of Alexander, hut that they abstained from 
using it for literary purposes, than this apparent con- 
tradiction in the accounts of Xearchus and Mega- 
sthenes. Curtius, differing from Xearchus, maintains 
that they wrote on the soft rind of trees®, a custom 
which W'e saw preserved in the play of Urvasi. 
can hardly believe that the Indians could have used 
skins for writing. And, though Xicolaus Damascenus 
declares that he saw the ambassadors of Porus pre- 
sented to Ciesar Augustus in Antiochia, and that they 
brought a letter w'ritten iv w'e must remem- 

ber that this letter wms written in Greek and that 
the word may have been used for paper m 

general.® 

We shall not be able to trace the Indian alphabet 
back much beyond Alexander’s invasion. It existed, 
however, before Alexander. This we know from 

^ Strabo, XV. 66. : Xtap^oc C€ -tT/j/ aotpttrrujr ovtio \eySL* rovg 
rofiovq aypa(^ovg tlvai, 

^ Ot ayop<xv6^iQi , . . fjco:roiov<7t^ »:at Kora ce\.a oraCia 

rcO^cifft rac InTpo—a^ K'ctt ret f laorZ/^tara ct/Aovo’ac. INIegasthene.®, 
fragm. xxxiv. 

3 Curtius, 8, 9. : Libri arborum teneri, baud secus quam chart® 

literarum notas capiunt.*’ 

^ Strabo, xv. 73.: Ttfv le £7rit7ro\t)r ly CKpOtp^ 7^' 

yp((pi.ieyTji’. 

Hf'rodotus V. 58. 
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Xcarchus hiinselt’, who ascribes to the Iiidiuns the 
art of making ]ia])er from cotton. Now, in looking 
for traces of writing before Alexander's time, we find 
in tlie Lalita-vistara, which contains the life of Bud- 
dlia, tliiit the )miing Sakya is represented as learn- 
ing to -write. Though the Lalita-vistara cannot he 
regarded as a contemporaneous w'itness, it is never- 
theless a canonical book of the Buddhists, and, as such, 
must be ascribed to the third council. It was trans- 
lated into Oliinese 76 a.d. As we liavc scon, before, 
the system of instruction practised in the lecture- 
rooms of the Bralimans, it will perhaps be of interest 
to glance at the schools in which Buddha was educated, 
or sup})Osed to have been educated. 

“ When the young prince had grown, he was led 
to the writing-school (lipisala).” ^ We may leave out 
all the wonderful things that happened on tliis occa- 
sion, how lie received a hundred thousand blessings, 
how he was surrounded by ten tliousand children, 
preceded by ten thousand chariots full of sweetmeats, 
of silver and gold ; how the town of Ka|jilavastu w’as 
cleansed, how music sounded everywhere, and showers 
of flowers were poured from the roofs, windows, and 
balconies ; how, not satished with this, celestial ladies 
Avalked before him to clear the road, and the daugh- 
ters of the wind scattered celestial flo-wers, besides 
other fabulous beings who all came to honour the 
Bodhisatva as he went to school. These marginal 
illustrations may be dropped in all Buddhist books, 
though they leave but little room for the text. When 


' Lalita-Vistara, Adliyaya x. This work has lately been edited 
and partially translated by Babii Rajendralal Mitra, one of the 
most dirtinguialied Sanskrit scholars in Tndia. 


I. I, -i 
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liuddha entered the sdiool, ^ it^vamitra, tlie school- 
m ter (durakuchaiya), nnahle to bear the majesty of 
the Bodliisatva’s presence, fell to the ground, and bad 
to be lifted up by an angel, named ^ubbanga. After 
the king Suddhodana and his suite had left, the nurses 
and attendants sat dtuvn, and the Bodhisatva took a leaf 
to Avrite on (lipiplialaka) made of sandal-wood (uraga- 
sarachandana-mayatn). He then asked ^ isvarnitra 
what Avriting he Avas going to teach him. Here fol- 
loAV sixty-four names, apparently names of alphabets', 
all of which the BodhisatA a is acquainted AA-ith,AA'hereas 
Yisvamitra is obliged to confess his ignorance. Never- 
theless the I'lodhisatva stays at school, and learns to 
Avrite, together with ten thousand boAS." * 


> Thft most interesting names are Anga (Bliagalpur), Banga 
(Bengal), Magndiia, Dravida, Dakshina (Deklian), Darada, Khasya 
(Cassia hills), China (Chinese), Huna, Deva (Devanagarl), Bliau- 
maclcA'a (Brahman), Uttarakurus, anudruta (cursive). 

* The following passage from the Evangel! nm Infantile (ed. 
Sike, p. 143.) offers a curious parallel : “Erat porro Hierosolymis 
quidam Zachteus nomine, qui juventutem erudiebat. Dicebat hic 
Josepho: Quare non mittis ad me Jesum, ut literas discat? An- 
nuebat illi Josephus, et ad Divam Mariam hoc referebat. Ad 
magistrum itaque ilium ducebant; qui simulatque eum conspexerat 
Alphabetum ipsi conscripsit, utque Aleph diceret prmcepit. Et 
cum dixisset Aleph, magister ipsum Beth pronunciare jubebat. 
Cui Dominus Jesus: Die iiiihi prius signifleationera liter® Aleph, 
et turn Betii pronunciabo. Cunlquo magister verbera ipsi inten- 
t.iret, exponebat illi Dominus Jesus significationes literarum Aleph 
et Beth ; item, qumnam literarum figur® essent reef®, qumnain 
obliqu®, qumnara duplic.at®, qu® punctis insignit®, qu® iisdem 
carentes ; quare una Jitera aliara precederet ; aliaque plurima 
enarrare empit et elucidare, qu® magister ipse nec audiverat un- 
quam nee in libro ullo legerat. Dixit porro magistro Dominus 
Jesus: Attende, ut dicam tibi, coepitque dare- et distincte reci- 
tarc, Aleph, Beth, Girael, Daleth, usque ad finem Alphabet!. 
Quod miratus magister, Ilunc, ir.qiiit, pucrum ante No.achum 
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The nlpliabet Avhieli he leavii'> is the common Sans- 
ia'it alphabet, with the omission of the letters 1, ri, 
and ri. It consists of 45 letters, and, as in our 
own jn'lmers, every letter is followed by a word 
containing; that letter at the becinnine; or in the 
middle. Those words in the Lalita-vistara are so 
chosen as to illustrate some of the chief points of 
Buddha’s own doctrines. The alphabet is; — a, a, i, 

i, u, u, e, ai, o, an, uni, ah ; k, kh, gh, h ; ch, chh, 

j, jh, liyti t^b *]' hi ^ lb P^b ^^b 

; y, B V ; b &ib 'b ksh. 

Though the further education of Buddha is not 
fully dc'Cribed, wo sec him soon at’terwards, in a 
general cninjietition, the most distingui^lu!d scholar, 
arithmeticlmi, musician, and everything else.' This 
comprehensive system of education, through which 
Buddha is here represented to have passed, is the 
very opposite of that followed by the Brahmans. Wc 
nowhere meet in the B)uddhi>t literature with those 
strong imjirccations against book-learning which we 
found among the Brahmans, and which may be heard, 
I believe, even at the prewmt dav. 

If, thus, the first, though ratlnu’ legendary, trace of 
writing, as a part of the elementary education in India, 
is “ discovered in the life of Buddha, it is curious to 

natum cxi'timo; conver.^U'que ad Josephum, Adduxisti, ait, 
ad m>’ erudirnilum pu'-ruiu, ma^istris omnibus doctiorem. Divm 
quoque blai'ia’ inquit : Filio tuo nuila doctrina opus est.’’ The 
tiospul of Thomas the Israelite, or the I5i ok of Tlionias the Isra- 
elite, the pliilosoidier, concerning the acts wliicli the Lord did, 
V. iien a ciiild, was most popular in the oast. 

^ Among tiic subjects in wliich be shows his learning, ilguro 
Kireliai.itn, Xigama, Purana, Itiiuisa, Veda, Vyakanitia. Xirukta, 
Sik'h:i, f'idiandas, Kalpa. .l 3 -otish'i. S.'mkliyn. 5’oga. Vai'csliika. 

•’ In an an'-ient in-cription of Khan Igiri i.Ionnial of the Asiat. 
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observe that tlie first actual writiu", the first well 
authenticated inscription in India, is likew'ise of Bud- 
dhist origin. There are no Brahinanic inscriptions 
earlier than the Buddliist inscriptions of Asoka on the 
rocks of Kapnrdigiri, Dliauli, and Girnar. They be- 
long to tlie third century before Christ. They call 
themselves lipi, a wnating*, or dharinalipi^^ a sacred 
writing; and they mention the writer or engraver by 
the name of lipikarap Tliis last word Upikara is an 
important word, for it is tlie only word in the Sutras 
of Panini which can be legitimate!}'’ adduced to prove 
that Panini was acquainted with the art of writing. 
He teaches the formation of this word, iii. 2, 21. 
There is indeed another passage, ivhich has frequently 
been quoted, where Panini teaches the formation of 
the adjective yavanam. This is simply the feminine 
of yavana^ as Tndrant is of Indra. K^tjAyana, 
however, and the Commentator, both maintain that 
yavanam is used as a name of lipi, and that it meant 
the writing of the Yavanas. I see no reason to doubt 
that most of the examples which we find in the Com- 
mentaries go back to the very time of Panini, and I 
am quite willing to admit that Panini gave his rule 
on yavandni simply in order to explain this word as 
the name of a certain alphabet. But I must demur to 


Soc. of Bengal, ri. 318.), a king is mentioned who in his youth 
learned to write, and was taught, besides, arithmetic, navigation, 
commerce, and law (“tato likharupagana nava vyapara vitlhi visa- 
radena ”). 

Etaya athayaiyam lipi likhita; for this purpose was the writ- 
ing written. 

2 lyam dhammalipi Devanam piyena piyadasind rana likhapifa 
asti eva. (p. 752.) 

3 Burnoaf, Lotus, p. 7.52. 
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;uiy further conclusions. Xavuna is by no means the 
exclusive name of the Greeks or lonians. Professor 
Lassen has proveJ that it had a much wider meaning, 
:ind that it was even used of Semitic nations. There 
is iiothing to prove that Psinini was later than Alex- 
ander, or that he was acquainted with Greek litera- 
ture. In the Lalita-vistara, Avhere all possible alpha- 
bets are mentioned, nothing is said of a Yavanani or 
a Greek alphabet. The Sanskrit alphabet, though it 
has always been suspected to be derived from a Semitic 
source, has not certainly been traced back to a Greek 
source. It shows more similarity with the Aramajan 
than with any other variety of the Phtcnician alpha- 
bet.^ A'avanani lipi most likely means that variety of 
the Semitic alphabet which, previous to Alexander, and 
j)revious to Panini, became the type of the Indian 
alphabet. Pmt all this is merely conjectural. It is 
impossible to arrive at any certain interpretation of 
Y^avaiuxni, as used by Panini; and it is much better to 
confess this, than to force the word into an argument 
for any preconceived notions as to the origin of the 
Indian alphabet. 

There is another word in Panini which might seem 
to prove that,- not only the art of writing, but written 
books were known at his time. This isgruntha. Gran- 
tha occurs four times in our texts of Panini.^ In I. 3. 

* Lepsius, Z\v('i .=praclivprglt;ichen<te Abhandlungen, p. 78., 
Schulze’s conjecture about Mesnud. tVeber, ^ndische Skizzen. 

8- x:'S> II 

^11 8 - ^ II 
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7'). it is so used ns to npply to tiie Vedn. Jii IA\ 3. 87. 
it luny rcfei’ to nnv work. Jii I \'. 3. IIG. it is applied 
to the work of any individual author. In VI. 3. 79. it 
may refer to any work tliat is studied. I do not attri- 
bute much importance to the tact tliat I. 3. 75. and 
IV. 3. 116. are marked as not explained in the Com- 
mentaries; for I confess that in none of these four pas- 
sages can I di^ cover anythin^ to prove that gra?it/ia 
must mean a written or a bound book. Grantha is 
derived from a root grath, which mqans nectcre^ severe. 
Grantha, therefore, like the later sandu}-hha, would 
simply mean a eomposition.^ It corresponds etymo- 
logically with the Latin textus. Thus it is used by 
the Commentator to Kir. I. 20., where he says that 
former teachers handed down the hymns granthato 
’rthaftikvha, “according to their text and according 
to their meaning.” In the later literature of India 
grantha was used for a volume, and in granthaht% 
a library, we see clearly that it has that meaning. 
But in the early literature grantha does not mean 
piistaka, or book ; it means simply a composition, 
as opposed to a traditional work. 

This distinction between traditional works and 
works composed by individual authors is of frequent 
occurrence in Panini, and we attempted, in a former 
part ot this v ork, to draw some historical conclusions 
from this distinction. From IV. 3. 101. to 111. the 
grammarian giv^s rules how to derive the titles of 
works from the names of those by whom they were 
proclaimed (tona prokt.am). Butin most cases these 
derivations are used by Panini as intermediate links 

' Thus the Comment.itor totheRig-veda, i. 67. 4. explains chri- 
tanti by .agnim nddi%a stutir grathnanti, kurvantityarthali. 
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onl\', in order to form tlie names of Cbaraiias who 
read and preserve tlie.se works. Never, he says (1\ . 
2. Cfi.\ irse tlic derivative, which would he the 
title of a work, in the case of hymns (chliandas) 
or lli'ahmanas. Do not call a work proclaimed 
hy Ivatlia, Katham, but only speak of Kathas, i. e. 
lliose who hand down the works proclaimed by Katha. 
Anotlier still more significant restriction is made 
by Panini. AVith reference to modern works, he 
say.«, you may awe the neuter in the singular or 
}ilural, instead of the plural of the masculine. The 
Prahmanas taught by Yajnavalkya may be spoken 
of as such. But the ancient Brahmanas, first pro- 
claimed by Bhallava &c., can only be .spoken of as 
“ the Bhalluvins” ( Bhallavida)), because it is only in 
the tradition of his descendants that the works of 
r)liallava and other ancient sages may be said to live. 

However we examine the ancient Sanskrit phra- 
seology with regard to books and their authors, we 
invariably arrive at the same results. In the most 
ancient literature, the idea even of authorship is ex- 
cluded. Works are spoken of as revealed to and com- 
municated by certain sages, but not as composed by 
them. In the later literature of the Bralunana and 
Sutra period the idea of authorship is admitted, 
but no trace is to be found anywhere of any books 
being committed to writing. It is possible I may have 
overlooked some words in the Brahmanas and Sutras, 
which would prove the* existence of written books 
previous to Panini. If so, it is not from any wish to 
suppress them. I believe, indeed, that the Brahmanas 
were preserved b\- ora] tradition only, but I should 
feel inclined to claim an acquaintance with the art of 
writing for the authors of the Sutras. And there is 
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one word which seems to strengthen such a supposi- 
tion. We find that several of the Sutras are divided 
into chapters called patalas. This is a word 
never used for the subdivisions of the Brahmanas. 
Its meaning is a covering, the surrounding skin or 
membrane ; it is also used for a tree. If so, it would 
seem to be almost synonymous with liber and 3ii37.oc, 
and it would mean book, after meaning originally a 
sheet of paper made of the surrounding bark of trees. 
If writing came in towards the latter half of the 
Sutra period, it would no doubt be applied at the 
same time to reducing the hymns and Brahmanas 
to a written forni. Previously to that time, however, 
we are bound to maintain that the collection of the 
hymns, and the immense mass of the Br&hmana lite- 
rature, were preserved by means of oral tradition 
only. ‘ 

' See Boektliiigk, Eln Paar AVorte zur Frage iiber das Alter 
der Schrift in Indien. Bulletin, T. I. p. 347 — 353. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

THE CHHAKDAS PERIOD. 

The three periods of Yedic literature wliich we have 
examined, the Sutra, Crahmana, and Mantra periods, 
all point to some earlier age which gave birtli to the 
poetry of the early Rishis. There was a time, doubt- 
less, when the songs wliich were collected with such 
careful zeal in the Mantra period, commented upon 
with such elaborate pedantry during the Bruhmana 
pjeriod, and examined and analysed Avith such minute 
exactness during the Sutra period, lived an^ Avere 
understood Avithout any elfort by a simple and pious 
race. There AA'as a time when the sacrifices, which 
afterAvards became so bewildering a system of cere- 
monies, Avere dictated by the free impulse of the 
human heart, by a yearning to render thanks to some 
UnknoAvn Being, and to repay, in AA'ords or deeds, a 
debt of gratitude, accumulated from the first breath 
of life. There Avas a time when the poet aa'us the 
leader, the king, and priest of his family or tribe, 
Avhen his songs and sayings were listened to in an- 
xious silence and Avith implicit faith, AAdien his prayers 
Avere repeated by croAvds w’ho looked up to their 
kings and priests, their leaders and judges, as men 
better, nobler, Aviser than the rest, as beings nearer 
to the gods in proportion as they Averc raised above 
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the common level of mankind. These men thcmselvi s 
living a life of perfect freedom, speaking a language 
not yet broken by literary usage, and thiidving 
thoughts unfettered as yet by traditional chains, 
were at once teachers, lawgivers, poets, and priests. 
There is no very deep rvisdom in their teaching, 
their laws are simple, their poetry shows no very 
high fliglits of fancy, and their religion might be told 
in a few words. But what there is of tlieir language, 
poetrjg and religion has a charm which ho other period 
of Indian literature possesses: it is spontaneous, 
original, and truthful. 

We cannot say this of all the hymns: nay, the greater 
portion of what we now possess of Vedic poetry must, 
no doubt, be ascribed to a secondary period, the so- 
called Idantra period. But after we have discarded 
what bears the stamp of a later age, there remains 
enough to give us an idea of an earlier race of Yedio 
poets. ^ It is true, no doubt, in one sense, that even 
those earliest specimens of Vedic poetry belong, as has 
been said by Bunsen, to the modern history of the 
human race. Ages must have passed before the 
grammatical texture of the Vedic Sanskrit could 
have assumed the consistency and regularity which it 
shows throughout. Every tense, every mood, every 
number and ])erson of the verb is tixed, and all the 
terminations ot the cases are firmly established. 
Every one of these terminations was originally an in- 
dependent word with an independent meaning. Their 
first selection was more or le.ss the result of individual 
choice, their technical character the result of long 
usage. There was more than one word for J, and 
more than one expression for the verb to be. The 
selection of mi, as the termination of the first person 
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singular, the selection of as iu the sense of to /a’, and 
the joining of the tv.'o so as to produce the auxiliary 
verb asm!, 1 am, all this ^Yas a conventional act, the 
act of one or two individuals, fixed by circumstances 
■which were more or less accidental. If, then, we iind 
the same combination in the ancient Greek £o-/ai', and 
the modern Lithuanian esnii, it is clear that the origin 
of that form goes back to times long anterior to the 
separate existence of Sanskrit, Greek, and Lithuanian. 
As soy, suis, and sono are modern modifications that 
point back to an earfier type, the Latin sum, the 
Sanskrit asmi, Greek Lithuanian esmi, are like- 

wise but the modern representatives of some earlier 
typical form, which e.xisted in tlic undivided language 
of the Aryati race. 

The same applies to the religion of tlie Veda. 
Vords like deva for ‘god’ mark a more than secondary 
stage in the grammar of the Aryan religion, d o use 
the root div, ‘ to shine,’ with reference to the heavenly 
bodies, was the result of a free choice. Tlierc were 
other roots which might have been used instead. Nor 
tvas it by any nteans a necessity that the presence oi 
a Divine Power should be lelt excUmvely iu the 
bright manifestations of nature. All this was the 
result of a historical growth ; and the early periods ot 
that growth had passed away long before the llishis 
of India could have worshipped their Devas or their 
bright beings, with sacred hymns and invocations. 

From this point of vie-w the "Wdic language and 
poetry may be ascribed to a modern or secondary 
period in the history of the world, if only itbeunder- 
stood that what preceded that period in India, or in 
any other part of the Aryan world, is lost to us be\ond 
the hope of rcco\ cry, and that, thereiore, to us the 
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Yeda represents the most ancient chapter in tlic his- 
tory of the human intellect. We find no traces in 
the Vedior in any Aryan work, of a growing lan- 
iruage, growing in the sense in which some of the 
Turanian languages may be said to be still growing 
at the present day.^ 'I'he whole grammatical meclia- 
nism is finished, the most complicated forms are sanc- 
tioned, and the only changes of which the Aryan 
speech, arrived at the point where Ave find it in the 
Veda, admits, are those of gradual decay and recom- 
position. Nor do we find any traces, in t!ie Yeda, of 
a growing religion. We look in vain for the effect 
produced on the human mind by the first rising of 
the idea of God. To the poets of the Veda that idea is 
an old and familiar idea; it is understood, never ques- 
tioned, never denied. We shall never hear what was 
felt by man when the image of God arose in all its ma- 
jesty before his eyes, assuming a reality before which 
all other realities faded away into a mere shadow'. 
No whisper Avill ever reach us of that sacred colloquy 
when God for the first time spoke to man, and man 
to God ; when man within his own heart heard that 
still small voice through w'hich the father of mankind 
revealed himself to all his children, to the Jew first, 
and also to the Gentile ; and Avhen God received the 
first response from human lips : “ Who art thou, 
Loi’d ? ’’ That first recognition of God, that first 
perception of the real presence of God — a perception 
Avithout AA hich no religion, whether natural or revealed, 
can exist or groAA', — belonged to the past Avhen the 
songs of the Yeda AA’ere Avritten. The idea of God, 


* See my Letter on the Cla.-sificution of the Turanian lan- 
guages, p. 30. 
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tlioLigli never entirely lost, liad been clouded over by 
errors. The names given to God bad been changed 
to gods, and their real meaning had faded away from 
the memory of man. Even the earliest hymns of the 
Yeda are not free from mythological phraseolog}'. 
How for the poets retained a vague consciousness of 
the original purport of the names of the gods is diffi- 
cult to say. To our eyes the science of language has 
disclosed the smallest fibres in the tissue of these 
names, and allowed us an insight into the darkest 
secrets of their growth. Y"e can see tiomina, where even 
the most keen-sighted native could discover nothing 
but numina. Sometimes, however, we feel surprised at 
tlie precision with which even such modern writers as 
Kumarila are able to read the true meaning of their 
mythology. When Kumarila is hard pressed by his 
opponents about the immoralities of his gods, he 
answers with all the freedom of a comparative mytho- 
logist * : “It is fabled that Prajapati, the Lord of 
Creation, did violence to his daughter. Put what 
does it mean ? Prajfipati, the Lord of Creation, is a 
name of the sun ; and he is called so, because he pro- 
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tects all creatures. His daughter Uslias is the dawn. 
And when it is said that he was in love with lier, this 
only means that, at sunrise, the sun runs after the 
dawn, the dawn heincr at the same time called the 
daughter of the sun, because she rises when he ap- 
proaches. In the same manner, if it is said that 
Indra was the seducer of Ahalya, tliis does not imply 
that the sod Indra committed such a crime ; but Indra 

o ‘ 

means the sun, and Ahalya. (from ahan and li) the 
night ; and, as the night is seduced and ruined by the 
sun of the morning, therefore is Indra called the 
paramour of Ahalya.” 

But in spite of the mythological character which 
the religion of India has assumed in the V eda, in spite 
of other traces which show that even its most pri- 
mitive hymns rest on numerous underlying strata 
of more primitive thoughts and feelings, ^ve should 
look in vain, in any other literature of the Aryan na- 
tions, to Greece or Rome, for documents from which 
to study that important chapter in the history of 
mankind which we can study in the Veda, — the 
transition from a natural into an artificial religion. 

In a history of Sanskrit literature the Chhandas 
period, though the most interesting from a philoso- 
phical point of view, can occupy but a small place. 
It is represented by a very limited literature, by those 
few hvmns which shov/ none of the si^ns of a more 
modern ori<rin which we discussed when treating on 
the Mantra period. Their number will necessarily 
vary according to the rules which critics follow 
in testing the age and character of earlier and 
later hymns. This critical separation can be carried 
out successfully only after a comprehensive exami- 
nation of the leading ideas of the whole A’ edic poctiy, 
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and it could not be attempted within the small com- 
pass of this Avork. All I can do in this place is to 
give a feAv hymns Avhich in thought and language re- 
present the general character of genuine Yedic poetry, 
and to contrast them with some other hymns which 
decidedly belong to a later period. 

The following hymn is ascribed to IManu Vaiva- 
svata : viii. 30. 

1. Among you, 0 gods, there is none that is small, 
none that is young : you all are great indeed. 

2. Be thus praised, ye destroyers of foes, you who 
arc thirty and three, you the sacred gods of Manu. 

3. Defend us, help us, bless us ! do not lead us far 
aA'v'ay from the path of our fathers, from the path of 
Manu ! 

4. You who are here, 0 gods, all of you, and Avor- 
shipped by all men, give us your broad protection, 
give it to coAv and horse. 

There is nothing striking, nothing that displays 
any Avarmth of feeling or poAver of expression in this 
hymn. The number of thirty-three, assigned to the 
gods of Manu, would rather tend to refer its com- 
position to a time AAdien the gods of old had 
been gathered up and had been subjected to a 
strict census. XeA'ertheless, the hymn is simple 
and primith’e In thought and language ; and the fact 
of its being ascribed to Manu ^ aivasA ata sIioavs that 
the Brahmans themsehms looked upon it as a relic ot 
one of their earliest sages. That Manu himself should 
be mentioned in the hymn seems to have caused no 
scruple to the Brahmans ; nor is it any real difficulty 
from our OAAm point of vIcaa'. No man of the name ol 

M ■> 
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Manu ever existed. Manu was never more tlian a name 
— one of the oldest names for man ; and it was given 
in India, as elsewhere, to the supposed ancestor or an- 
cestors of the human race. The Brahmans, however, 
like most Aryan nations, changed the appellative into a 
projaer name. They believed in a real IManu, or in seve- 
ral real Manus, to whom they assigned various cogno- 
mina, such as Vaivasvata, Apsava (Rv. ix. 7^ 3), 
Samvarana (Rv. ix. 6- 5). All of these they natu- 
rally counted as among the earliest of human Rishis ; 
and the hymns which they ascribed to them must 
have belonged in their eyes to the earliest and most 
important class. 

In one sense it is true, no doubt, that invocations 
of all the gods, the Visve Devas ^ as they are called, 
represent a later phase of thought than invocations 
of single deities. Nevertheless, there is nothing to 
show that this comprehensive view of all the deities 
belongs to' an age later than tliat -which gave rise to 
the most ancient hymns which we possess, and which 
celebrate the power and majesty of individual deities, 
such as Taruna, Indra, Agni (fire), tlie ^laruts (the 
winds), Ushas (dawn), &c. When these individual 
gods are invoked, they are not conceived as limited 
by the power of others, as superior or inferior in 
rank. Each god is to the mind of the supplicant as 
good as all tlie gods. He is felt, at the time, as a 
real divinity — as supreme and absolute, in spite of the 
necessary limitations which, to our mind, a plurality 
of gods must entail on every single god. All the 
rest disappear for a moment from the vision of 

' Visve Devah, though treated as a plural, has sometimes the 
meaning of a plnrulis jnajestaticus. See Ewald, Ausi’uhrliches 
Lehrbuch, § 178, b. 
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the poet, and he only who is to •fulfil their desires 
stands in full light before the eyes of the worshippers. 
“ Among you, O gods, there is none that is small, none 
that is young ; you are all great indeed,” is a sentiment 
which, though, perhaps, not so distinctly expressed 
as by Manu Yaivasvata, nevertheless, underlies all 
the poetry of the Veda. Although the gods are 
sometimes distinctly invoked as the great and the 
small, the young and the old (Rv. i. 27. 13), this is 
only an attempt to find the most comprehensive ex- 
pression for the divine powers, and nowhere is any of 
the gods represented as the slave of others. It would 
be easy to find, in the numerous hymns of the Veda, 
passages in which almost every single god is repre- 
sented as supremo and absolute. In the first hymn 
of the second Marnlala, Agni is called the ruler of the 
universe^ the lord of men, the wise king, the father, 
the brother, the son, the friend of mcir ; nay, all the 
powers and names of the others are distinctly ascribed 
to Agni. The hymn belongs, no doubt, to the modern 
eompositions ; yet, though Agni is thus highly exalted 
in it, nothing is said to disparage the divine character of 
the other gods. Indra is celebrated as the strongest 
god in the hymns as well as in the Rridimanrs, and the 
burden of one of the songs of the tenth book^ is “ ^ i.'^va- 
smad Indra uttarah,” “ Indra is greater than all.” Of 
Soma it is said that he was born great, and that he 
conquers every one.'* He is called the king of the 
workh, he has the power to prolong the life of men'*, 

' 8- Nnukta-pari- 

tishtn, i. 

Mi. 1.9. 3 X. S(). 

•1 jx. 59. ix. 9fi. 10., bliuv'anasya raJA. 

ix. 96. 14. 
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and in one sense he is called the kino; of heaven and 
earth, of Agni, of Siirya, of Indra, and of Vishnud 

If we read the next hymn, which is addressed to 
Yaruna (ou^avoj), we perceive that the god here in- 
voked is, to the mind of the poet, supreme and al- 
mighty. Nevertheless, he is one of the gods who is 
almost always represented in fellowship with another, 
Mitra ; and even in our hymn there is one verse, 
the sixth, in which AAruna and Alitra are invoked in 
the dual. Yet what more could human language 
achieve, in trying to express the idea of a divine 
and supreme power, than what our poet says of 
A^aruna ; — “Thou art lord of all, of heaven and 
earth.” Or, as is said in another hymn (ii. 27. 10.), 
“ Thou art the king of all ; of those who are gods, 
and of those who are men.” Nor is AYruna repre- 
sented as tlie Lord of nature only. He knows 
the order of nature, and upholds it ; for this is what 
is meant by dhritavrata.' ATiruna, therefore, knows 
the twelve months, and even the thirteenth ; he knows 
the course of the wind, the birds in the air, and the 
ships of the sen. He knows all the wondrous works 
of nature, and he looks not only into the past but into 
the future also. But, more than all tliis, AAruiia 
watches over the order of the moral world. The poet 
begins witli a confession that he has neglected the 
works ot A aruna, tliat he has offended against his 
laws. He craves his pardon ; he ajtpeals in self- 
defence to the weakness of human nature ; he depre- 
cates death as the reward of sin. His devotion is all 

^ ix. 96. 0 . 

^ Vrata means wliat must be done, and these Vratas or laws are 
liot to be sha’ken (aprachyiita) because '•'they rest on Varuna as 
on a rock.” (Rv, ii. 28. 8.) 
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lie has wherewith to appease the anger of his god ; and 
how natural tlie feehng, wlieji he hopes to soothe the 
god by his prayers as a horse is soothed by kind 
words, dlie poet has evidently felt the anger of 
Yaruna. His friends, wishing for booty elsewliere, 
Iiave left him, and he knows not how to bring back 
A aruna, who is tlie only giver of victory. He de- 
scribes the power of his god, and lie praises him chiefly 
as the guardian ot law and order. Like a true 
child ot nature, he offers honey, sweet things, which 
the god is sure to like, and then appeals to him as to 
a friend : “ Now be good, and let us speak together 
again.” Ihis niay seem childisli, but there is a real 
and childish faith in it ; and, like all childish faith, it 
is rewarded by some kind of response. For, at that 
very moment, the poet takes a higher tone. He 
fancies he sees the god and his chariot passing by ; 
he feels that his prayer has been heard. True, there 
is much that is human, earthly, coarse, and false in 
the language applied to the deity as here invoked under 
the name of Yaruna. Yet there is something also in 
these ancient strains of thought and faith which moves 
and cheers our hearts even at this great distance of 
time ; and a wise man will pause before he ascribes 
to purely evil sources what may be, for all we know, 
the working of a love and wisdom beyond our own. 

The hymn is ascribed to !^unah.Y‘[)ha, according to 
the legend of the later Brahmanas, the victim offered 
to Yaruna by his own father Ajigarta Sauyavasi. 
(See p. 413.) 

1. However we break thy laws from day to day, 
men as we are, 0 god, Yaruna, 

2. Do not deliver us unto death, nor to the blow 
of the furious ; nor to the anger of the spiteful ! 
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3. To propitiate thee, 0 Varuna, we bind thy 
mind with songs, as the charioteer a weary steed. 

4. Away from me they flee dispirited, intent only 
on gainino: wealth ; as birds to their nests. 

5. When shall we bring hither the man who is 
victory to the warriors, when shall we bring Yaruna, 
the wide-seeing, to be propitiated ? 

[6. This they take in common with delight, Mitra 
and Varuna ; they never fail the faithful giver.] 

7. He who knows the place of the birds that fly 
through the sky, who, on the waters knows the 
ships, — 

8. He, the upholder of order, who knows the 
twelve months with the offspring of each, and knows 
the month^ that is engendered afterwards, — 

9. He who knows the track of the wind^, of the 
wide, the bright, and mighty; and knows those who 
reside on high^, — 

10. He, the upholder of order, Yaruna sits down 
among his people ; he, the wise, sits there to 
govern. 

11. From thence perceiving all wondrous things, 
he sees what-has been and what will be done. 

12. May he, the wise son of time (aditya), make 
our paths straight all our days ; may he prolong our 
lives ! 

13. Yaruna, wearing golden mail, has put on his 
shining cloak ; the spies^ sat down around him. 

' The thirteenth or intercalary month ; see page 212. 

^ Rv. vii. 87. 2., the wind is called the breath of Yaruna. 

® The gods. 

These spies or watchers are most likely the other Adityas, of 
whom it is said (ii. 27. 3.) that “they see into what is evil and 
what is good, and that everything, even at the greatest distance, is 
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14. The god, whom the scoffers do not provoke, 
nor the tormentors of men, nor the plotters of mis- 
chief, — 

15. He, who gives to men gloiy, and not half 
glory, who gives it even to our own bodies, — 

16. Yearning for him, the fiir-seeing, my thoughts 
move onwai-ds, as kine move to their pastures. 

17. Let us speak together again, because my honey 
has been brought : thou eatest wliat thou likest, like a 
friend.* 

18. Isow I saw the god who is to be seen by all, 
I saw the chariot above the earth : he must have 
accepted my pi’aycrs. 

19. 0 hear this my calling, Vanina, be gracious 
now ; longing for help, I have called upon thee. 

20. Thou, 0 wise god, art lord of all, of heaven 
and earth : listen on thy way. 

21. That I may li%-e, take from mo the upper rope, 
loose the middle, and remove the lowest ! 

This one hymn to Varuna would be sufficient to 
show the mistake of those who deny the presence of 
moral truths in the ancient religions of the world 
and, more particularly, in the so-called nature-wor- 
ship of the Aryans. On the contrary, whatever we 
find of moral sentiments in those ancient hymns 
is generally as true to-day as it Avas thousands of 
years ago ; AA’hile AA’hat is false and perishable in them 

neai' to them.” “ With them the right is not distinguished from the 
left, nor the east, nor the west.” (Rv. ii. 27. 1 1.) See Roth, Z(dt- 
schrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischeii Gtsellschaft, vi. 72. 

' Hotri does not mean friend, but the priest who is ciio-eii to 
invite the gods. Perhaps it means poet and priest in a more 
general sense than in the later hymns 
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lias reference to the external aspects of the deity, and 
to his supposed working in nature. The key-note of ail 
religion, natural as well as revealed, is present in tlie 
hymns of the Veda, and never completely drowned by 
the strange music Avhich generally deafens our ears 
when we first listen to the wild echoes of the heathen 
worship. There is the belief in God, the perception of 
the difference between good and evil, the conviction 
that God hates sin, and loves the righteous. We can 
hardly speak with sufficient reverence of the dis- 
covery of these truths, however trite they may 
appear to ourselves ; and, if the name of revelation 
seems too sacred a name to be applied to them, 
that of discovery is too profane, for it would 
throw the vital truths of all religion, both an- 
cient and modern, into the same category as the 
discoveries of a Galileo or a Xewton. Theologians 
may agree in denying that any man in possession of 
his reason can, without a crime, remain ignorant of 
God for any length of time. Missionaries, however, 
who held and defended this opinion, have been led to 
very different convictions after some intercourse with 
savage tribes. Dobrizhoffer', who was for eighteen 
years a Missionary in Paraguay, states that the lan- 
guage of the Abipones does not contain a single word 
which expresses God or a divinity. Penafiel, a Jesuit 
theologian, declared that there were many Indians 
who, on being asked whether, during the whole 
course of their lives they ever thought of God, 
replied, m, never. Dobrizlioffer says, “ Travelling 
with fourteen Abipones, I sat down by the fire in the 
open air, as usual on the high shore of the River 


' Dobrizlioffei-, Account of the Abipones, vol. ii. p, 58. 
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I'lata. The sky, whicli was perfecrly serene, de- 
lighted our eyes with its twinkling stars. I began a 
conversation with the Cacique Ychoalay, the n^t 
intelligent of all the Abipones I have been acquainted 
with, as well as the most famous in war. ‘ Do you 
behold,’ said I, ‘ the splendour of Heaven, with its 
magnificent arrangement of stars ? Who can sup- 
pose that all this is produced by chance ? Whom do 
you suppose to be their creator and governor? 
What were the opinions of your ancestors on the sub- 
ject?’ ‘My father,’ replied Yclioalay, readily and 
frankly, ‘ our grandfathers and great-grandfathers, 
were wont to contemplate the earth alone, solicitous 
only to see whether the plain aftbrded grass and 
Avater for their horses. They never troubled them- 
selves about what Avent on in the Heavens, and Avho 
AA'as the creator and governor of the stars.’ ” The 
Guaranies, avIio had an expression for the supremo 
Deity Avhom tlicy call tiipa, a Avord composed of tAvo 
particles — tu, a AVord of admiration, and pa, of interro- 
gation, nevertheless worshipped only an evil spirit. 
Let us turn our eyes from the Indians of America to 
the Indians of India, and Ave shall perceivm the immense 
distance by which these noble races are separated 
from the saAmge tribes to Avhom our Missionaries are 
still tryino-, and trying in vain, to impart the first 
principles of religion. The language of their simple 
prayers is more intelligible to us than anything Ave 
find in the literature of Greece and Rome, and there 
are, here and there, short expressions of faith and 
devotion in Avhich even a Christian can join Avithout 
irreverence. If the following Avere not addressed to 
Yaruria, one of the many names of the deity, it 
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would seem to contain notliing strange or offensive to 
our ears : 

1. Let me not yet, 0 Yaruna, enter into the 
house of clay ; have mercy, almiglity, have mercy ! 

2. If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by 
the wind ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

3. Through want of strength, thou strong and 
bright god, have I gone to the wrong shore ; have 
mercy, almighty, have mercy! 

4. Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he 
stood in the midst of the waters ; have mercy, 
almighty, have mercy 1 

5. Whenever we men, O Yaruna, commit an 
offence before the heavenly host ; whenever we break 
thy law through thoughtlessness; have mercy, al- 
mighty, have mercy ! 

Here we have the two ideas, so contradictory to the 
human understanding, and yet so easily reconciled in 
every human heart : God has established the eternal 
laws of the moral world, and yet he is willing to forgive 
those who offend against them ; just, yet merciful ; 
a judge, and yet a father. “ He is merciful even to 
him who has committed sin.” ^ 

The next hymn allows us a still deeper insight 
into the strange ideas which the Rishis had formed 
to themselves as to tlie nature of sin. (Rv. vii. 86.) 

1. Y ise and mighty are the works of him who 
stemmed asunder the wide firmaments. He lifted on 
high the bright and glorious heaven ; he stretched 
out apart the starry sky and the earth. 

’ Rv. vii. 87. 7. yah mrilayati chakrusLe chit agah. 
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2. Do I say this to my own soul ? How can I yet 
unto Vai’una ? Will he accept my offering without 
displeasure ? When shall I, with a quiet mind, sec 
him propitiated ? 

3. I ash, 0 Varuna, wisliing to know this my sin. 
I go to ask the wise. The sages all tell me the same : 
Yaruna it is who is angry with thee. 

4. Was it an old sin, 0 Yaruna, that thou wishest 
to destroy thy friend, who always praises thee ? Tell 
me, thou unconquerable lord, and I will quickly turn 
to thee with praise, freed from sin. 

7. Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and 
from those which we committed with our own bodies. 
Release Yasishtha*, 0 king, like a thief who has 
feasted on stolen cattle ; release him like a calf from 
the rope. 

6. It was not our own doing, 0 Yaruna, it was 
necessity, an intoxicating draught, passion, dice, 
thouyhtlessness. The old is near to mislead the 
young ; even sleep brings unrighteousness. 

7. Let me without sin give satisfaction, like a 
slave to the bounteous lord, the god, our support. 
The lord god enlightened the foolish; he, the wisest, 
leads his worshipper to wealth. 

8. 0 lord, Yaruna, may this song go well to thy 
heart ! May we prosper in keeping and acquiring ! 
Protect us, 0 gods, always with your blessings ! 

These ideas preponderate in hymns addressed to 
Yaruna, but they likewise occur in the prayers to the 
other gods. Yaruna is one of the Adityas, the sous 
of time, the Kroniones, the heavenly gods. The 
hymns addressed to these Adityas in general are lull 


* Name of the peet. 
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of moral sentiments, because these gods are believed 
to protect men, not only against the assaults of 
nature, against disease and suffering, but also against 
the temptations of sin. 

Hv. viii. 13. 14. “ l^lay evil betiele him, the curs- 

ing mortal, the enemy who, double-tongued, would 
deal us a felon’s blow. 

15. You gods arc with the righteous; vou know 
men in their hearts. Come to the true man, and to 
the false, ye Vasus ! 

16. We implore the protection of the mountains, 
and the protection of the waters.^ Heaven and earth, 
remove from us all evil. 

17. Carry us, 0 Vasus, by your blessed protection, 
as it were in your ship, across all dangers. 

18. To our offspring, to our race, and thus to our- 
selves, make life longer to live, ye valiant Adityas ! 

21. 0 Mltra, Aryaman, Varuna, and ye Winds, 
grant us an abode free from sin, full of men, glorious, 
with three bars. 

22. We, Avho are but men, the bondsmen of death, 
prolong our time well, 0 xldityas, that we may live ! 

Indra, one of the principal gods of the 4'eda, is 
likewise invoked, together with the Aditvas, as a god 
wlio may pardon sin. “ Whatever sin we have com- 
mitted against you~,” the poet says, “ let us obtain, O 
Indra, the broad safe light of day ; let not the long 
darkness come upon us ! ” Indra is clearly conceived 
as a moral being in the following verse (llv. viii. 21. 
14.): 

“ Thou never findest a rich man to be thy friend ; 


' Rv. viii. 31. 10. 


^ Ev. ii. 27. 14. 
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wine-swillers despise thee. Eut when thou tliuuderest, 
Avhen thou gatherest (the clouds), then thou art 
called like a father.” 

Out of a large number of hymns addressed to the 
same god, we select one that is ascribed to ^'asishtha. 
(Rv. vii. 32.) 

1. Let no one, not even those who worship thee, 
delay thee far from us ! Even from afir come to our 
feast ! Or, if thou art here, listen to us ! 

2. For these who here make prayers for thee, sit 
together near the libation, like flies round the honey. 
The worsliippers, anxious for wealth, liave placed 
their desire upon Indra, as we put our foot upon a 
chai'iot. 

3. Desirous of riches, I call him who holds the 
thunderbolt with his arm, and who is a good giver, 
like as a son calls his father. 

4. These libations of Soma, mixed with milk, have 
been prepared for Indra: thou, armed with the 
thunderbolt, come with tlie steeds to drink of them 
for thy delight ; come to the house ! 

5. May he hear us, for he has cars to hear. lie 
is asked for riches ; will he despise our prayers ? lie 
could soon give hundreds and thousands; — no one 
could check him if he wishes to give. 

6. He who prepares for thee, 0 Yritra-killer, deep 
libations, and pours them out^ before thee, that hero 
thrives with Indra, never scorned of men. 


' Dhavati is explained as a neuter verb by tbe commentary, 
“ he who runs towards thee. ’ Dliavati, however, is a technical 
term, aipplied to the libations of the Soma-juice, as maybe sen, 
Rv. viii. 1. 17. “ Sota hi soniam adribhih a im enam apsu illiu- 

vata,’" “Press the Soma with stones, make it run into the 
water." 
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7. Be thou, 0 mighty, the shield of the inighfy 
(Vasishthas) when thou drivest together the fighting 
men. Let us share the wealth of him whom thou 
hast slain ; bring us the household of him who is 
hard to vanquish. 

8. Offer Soma to the drinker of Soma, to Indra, 
the lord of the thunderbolt ; roast roasts ; make him 
to protect us : Indra, the giver, is a blessing to him 
who gives oblations. 

9. Do not grudge, ye givers of Soma ; give 
strength^ to the great god, make him to give wealth! 
He alone who perseveres, conquers, abides, and flou- 
rishes; the gods are not to be trifled with. 

10. No one surrounds t]ie chariot of the liberal 
worshipper, no one stops it. He whom Indra pro- 
tects and the iMaruts, he will come into stables full 
of cattle. 

11. He will, when fighting, obtain spoil-, 0 Indra, 
the mortal, whose protection tliou shouldst be. 0 
hero, *be thou the protection of our chariots, and of 
our men ! 

12. His share is exceeding great, like the wealth 
of a winner. He who is Indra with his steeds, him 
no enemies can subdue ; may he give strength to the 
sacrificer ! 

13. !Make for the sacred gods a hymn that is not 
small, that is well set and beautiful ! Many snares 
pass by him who abides Avith Indra through his 
sacrifice. 

* Daksbata is construed with the dative, and the ca?sura for- 
bids to join raahe with riiye. A similar construction occurs yii. 
97. 8., Dakshilyyaya dakshata, where the commentator explains it 
rightly. 

^ This verse shows signs of a later origin ; the ideas are taken 
from the preceding verse. 
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14. What mortal dares to attack him wlio is rich 
in thee ? Through faith in thee, 0 mighty, tlie 
strong acquires spoil in the day of battle. 

15. Stir us mighty Yasishthas in the slaughter of 
the enemies, stir us who give their dearest treasures. 
Under thy guidance, 0 IlaryaWa, Ave shall Avith our 
Avise counsellors OA'ercome all hardships. 

16. To thee belonsfs the loAvest treasure: thou 
rearest the middle treasure ; thou art king always of 
all the highest treasure ; no one Avithstands thee in 
the flock. 

17. Thou art Avell knoAvn as the benefactor of 
CA^ery one, AvhateAmr battles there be. Every one of 
these kings of the earth implores thy name, AA’hen 
Avishing for help. 

18. If I were lord of as much as thou, I should 
support the sacred bard, thou scatterer of AA^ealth, I 
should not abandon him to misery. 

19. I should awai’d wealth day by day to him who 
magnifies, I should aAAmrd it to AA’hosoever it be.' We 
liaA’e no other friend but thee, no other happiness, 
no other father, 0 mighty ! 

20. He Avho perseveres acquires spoil Avith his Avife 
as his mate ; I bend Indra, who is invoked by many, 
for you, as a wheelAvright bends a AA'heel made of 
stronsr AA’ood. 

o 

21. A mortal does not get riches by scant praise : 
no Avealth comes to the grudger. The strong man it 
is, 0 mighty, Avho in the day of battle is a precious 
gift to thee like as to me. 

22. We call for thee, O hero, like cows that have 


‘ Accordinjr to the commentator Kiihricliidriil m(>an' “ whcro- 
ever he be.” It may perhaps moan the i"niirant. 

N N 
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not been milked ; we praise thee as ruler of all that 
moves, 0 Indra, as ruler of all that is immovable. 

23. There is no one like thee in heaven or earth ; 
he is not born, and will not be born. 0 mighty Indra, 
we call upon thee as we go fighting for cows and 
horses. 

24. Bring all this to those who are good, O Indra, 
be they old or 5 'oung^ ; for thou, 0 mighty, art the 
rich of old, and to be called in every battle. 

25. Push away the unfriendly, 0 mighty, make 
us treasures easy to get! Be the protector of our- 
selves in the fight, be the cherisher of our friends ! 

26. Indra, give wisdom to us, as a father to his 
sons. Teach us in this path, let us living see the sun ! 

27. Let not unknown wretches, evil-disposed and 
unhallowed, tread us down. Through thy help, 0 
hero, let us step over the rushing eternal waters ! 

In this hymn Indra is clearly conceived as the su- 
preme god, and we can hardly understand how a people 
who had formed so exalted a notion of the deity and 
embodied it in the person of Indra, could, at the same 
sacrifice, invoke other gods with equal praise. When 
Agni, the lord of fire, is addressed by the poet, he 
is spoken of as the first god, not inferior even 
to Indra. While Agni is invoked, Indra is for- 
gotten ; there is no competition between the two, 
nor any rivalry between them or other gods. This 
is a most important feature in the religion of the 
Veda, and has never been taken into consideration 
by those who have written on the history of ancient 
polytheism. 


' Jy^ah stands for jyayasah. 
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There are other hymns, again, in which the notion 
of a deity is much less prominent. Indra is there 
represented like a hero fighting against enemies. He 
is liable to defeat, his heart fails him in the combat, 
and though at last he invariably conquers, he does 
so rather by an effort than by the mere assertion of 
his power. Agni, again, in many hymns, is simply 
described as a power of nature, as the fire such as it 
is seen in heaven and on earth. Many things that 
have become to us familiar, struck the poets of the 
Veda as wonderful and mysterious. They describe 
the power of the fire with an awe which, to the 
natural philosopher of the present day, must appear 
childish. The production of fire by the friction of 
wood, or its sudden descent from the sky in the form 
of lightning, is to them as marvellous as the birth of 
a child. They feel their dependence on fire ; they 
have experienced what it is to be w'ithout it. They 
were not yet acquainted with lucifer-matches, and 
hence, when describing the simple phenomena ot fire, 
they do it naturally with a kind of religious reverence. 
The following verses, taken from a hymn of Vasishtha 
(vii. 3.) may serve as a specimen : 

“ Neighing like a horse that is greedy for food, when 
it steps out from the strong prison ; — then the 
wind blows after his blast ; thy path, O Agni, is dark 
at once.' 

> The construction of this verse is very abrupt, particularly the 
transition from the simile of the horse, which is put in the third 
person, to the address to Agni in the second person. The idea, how- 
ever, is clear. Agni, the fire, when first lighted, is compared with 
a neighing horse, on account of the crackling noise. He is greedy 
for food as soon as he steps out of his prison, viz., from the wood 
from which fire is produced by friction, like a horse stepping 

» N 2 
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0 Agni, thou fi om whom, as a new-born male, 
undying flames proceed, the brilliant smoke goes to- 
wards the sky, for as messenger thou art sent to 
the gods. 

Thou whose power spreads over the earth in a mo- 
ment when thou hast grasped food with thy jaws, — 
like a dashing army thy blast goes forth ; with thy 
lambent flame thou seemest to tear up tlie grass. 

Him alone, the ever-youthful Agni, men groom, 
like a horse in the evening and at dawn ; they bed 
him as a stranger in his couch ; the light of Agni, 
the worshipped^ male, is lighted. 

Thy appearance is fair to behold, thou brightfaced 
Agni, when like gold thou shinest at hand ; thy 
brightness comes like tlie lightning of heaven ; thou 
showest splendour like the bright sun.” 

The human, and afterwards divine qualities 
ascribed to Agni arise chiefly from his character as 
messenger between gods and men, or, as high-pi'iest, 
Avhen he is supposed to carry the oblation to the gods. 
It is one of the most favourite themes of the Yedic 
poets, thougli perhaps of the modern rather than 
of the ancient, to celebrate Agni as a priest, as 
endowed vith all priestly powers, and enjoying 
all the honorific titles given to the various persons 
who minister at the great sacrifices. The fnllowino- 
hymns, one of Yatsa (llv. viii. 11.), the other of 
Gotama (Kv. i. 74.), are rather simple as compared 
with others of tlie same class, though there are ex- 

out of iiis stable. Then the wind is supposed to kindle the blaze 
of the fire, and as the path of the horse is darkened by dust, the 
path of Agni is darkened by smoke. 

' Ahuta is used in the general .sense of worshipped, well at- 
tended, with special reference to a guest. Cf. Rv. i. 44. 4. 
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pressions in both whicli indicate their more modern 
character. 

1. Thou, Agni, art the guardian of sacred rites : 
thou art a god among mortals^ ; thou art to be praised 
at the sacrifices. 

2. Thou strong Agni, art to be praised at the fes- 
tivals, thou who like a charioteer earnest the offerings 
to the gods. 

3. Fight and drive thou away from us the fiends, 
0 Jatavedas, the ungodly enemies, 0 Agni ! 

4. Thou, Jatavedas, desirest not the offering of a 
hostile man, be it ever so nigh to thee. 

5. We mortals and sages worship the great name 
of thee, the immortal Jatavedas. 

6. We sages call the sage to help, we mortals call 
on the god for protection, we call on Agni with songs. 

7. May the poet draw thy mind even from the 
most distant abode with the song that longs for thee, 
0 Agni. 

8. Thou art the same in many places, a lord among 
all people : we call upon thee in battles. 

9. In battles we call upon thee, Agni, for help when 
we want strength ; we call in struggles upon the giver 
of precious gifts. 

10. Thou art ancient, to be praised at the sacrifices ; 
thou sittest as priest from of old and to-day. Reple- 
nish thy own body, O Agni, and grant happiness to 
us ! 

1. As we go to the sacrifice let us say a song to 
Agni, to him who hears us even from afar. 

' fMiglit it be “ deveshv a martyeshv a,” “aimoDg gods and among 
”? 


men 
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2. He who, existing from of old, defended the house 
for the sacrificer when hostile tribes were gathering 
together. 

3. Let even the nations confess, “ Agni was born, 
the slayer of the enemy, the winner of booty in 
every battle.” 

4. He whose messenger thou art in the house, whose 
offerings thou art pleased to accept, and whose sacri- 
fice thou renderest efficient, 

5. Of him indeed, O Angiras, son of strength, 
people say that his offerings are good, his gods are 
good and his altar is good. . 

6. Bring hither, 0 serene Agni, these gods, bring 
them that they may be praised, that they may accept 
the ofi'erings. 

7. When thou, 0 Agni, goest on a mission, the 
sound of the horses of thy moving chariot is never 
heard. 

8. If protected by thee, the warrior is unabashed. 
Onward he goes, one after another, forward he steps, 
0 Agni, who offers oblations. 

9. Thou, 0 bright god, bestowest with increase 
a brilliant array of heroes upon him who offers obla- 
tions to the bright gods.^ 

It is curious to watch the almost imperceptible 
transition by which the phenomena of nature, if re- 

' Every word of this verse baffles translation. Vivasasi is not 
simply “ thou bestowest,” but “ thou spreadest out as the sun 
spreads out his rays.” Suvirya is not “ an array of heroes,” but 
an abstract, signifying the possession of good strength, only that 
this good strength means “ the chief of all their strength,” and has 
special reference to the sons and all the males born in the house. 
Dyumad, brilliant, corresponds with the verb vivasasi. Brihat 
should be taken as an adverb, signifying the ever increasing 
nature of the gift bestowed by Agni. 
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fleeted in the mind of the poet, assume the character 
of divine beings. The dawn is frequently described 
in the Veda as it might be described by a modern 
poet. She is the friend of men, she smiles like a 
young wife, she is the daughter of the sky. She 
goes to every house, (i. 123. 4.); she thinks of the 
dwellings of men (i. 123. 1.) ; she does not despise 
the small or the great (i. 124. 6.) ; she brings wealth 
(i. 48. 1.); she is always the same, immortal, divine 
(i. 124. 4. ; i. 123. 8.) ; age cannot touch her (i. 
113. 15.); she is the young goddess, but she makes 
men grow old (i. 92. 11.). All this may be simply 
allegorical language. But the transition from devi, 
the bright, to devt, the goddess, is so easy ; the 
daughter of the sky assumes so I’eadily the same per- 
sonality which is given to the sky, Dyaus, her father, 
that we can only guess whether in every passage the 
poet is speaking of a bright apparition, or of a bright 
goddess ; of a natural vision, or of a visible deity. 
The following hymn of Vasisbtha (vii. 77.), will serve 
as an instance : — 

“ She shines upon us, like a young mfe, rousing 
every living being to go to his work. The tire had 
to be kindled by men ^ ; she brought light by striking 
do-wn' darkness. 

She rose up, spreading far and wide, and moving 
towards every one. She grew in brightness, wearing 
her brilliant garment. The mother of the cows (of 
the morning clouds), the leader of the days, she shone 
gold-coloured, lovely to behold. 

She, the fortunate, who brings the eye of the 
god, Avho leads the white and lovely steed (of the 


' Ti.c fa-e ot the altar for the morning prayers. 
>' 4 
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suii), the Dawn was seen, revealed by her rays, with 
brilliant treasures she follows every one. 

Thou, who art a blessing where thou art near, 
drive far away the unfriendly ; make the pastures 
wide, give us safety ! Ivcmove the haters, bring 
treasures ! liaise up wealth to the worshipper, thou 
mighty Dawn. 

Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright 
Dawn, thou who lengthenest our life, thou the love of 
all, who givest us food, who givest us wealth in cows, 
horses, and chariots. 

Thou, daughter of the sky, thou high-born Dawn, 
whom the Vasishthas magnify with songs, give us 
riches high and wide : all ye gods, protect us always 
with your blessings ! ” 

This h}'mn addressed to the Dawn is a fair speci- 
men of the original simple poetry of the Yeda. It 
has no reference to any special sacrifice, it contains 
no technical expressions, it can hardly be called a 
hymn, in our sense of the word. It is simply a poem 
expressing, without any effort, without any display of 
lar-fetched thought or brilliant imagery, the feelings 
of a man who has watched the approach of the dawn 
with mingled delight and awe, and who was moved 
to give utterance to what he felt, in measured lan- 
guage. Y e have heard the same thoughts and feel- 
ings exjjressed by so many poets, that we can hardly 
enter into the pleasure with which those early singers 
spoke their hearts out for the first time. We have 
become so accustomed to the rules of the most com- 
plicated metres that we hardly consider how mys- 
terioijs is that instinct which suggested to the first 
poets the extraordinary variety of rhythm which we 
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find in the Veda. I>iit there is a charm in these 
primitive strains discoverable in no other class of 
poetry. Every word retains something of its radical 
meaning, every epithet tells, every thought, in s[)ite 
of the most intricate and abrupt expressions, is, if we 
once disentangle it, true, correct, and complete. But 
this is not the case with all the poems of the Veda. 
It would be tedious to translate many specimens of 
what I consider the poetry of the secondary age, the 
Mantra period. These songs are generally intended for 
sacrificial purposes, they are loaded with technicalities, 
their imagery is sometimes more brilliant, but always 
less perspicuous, and many thoughts and expressions 
are clearly borrowed from earlier liymns. One speci- 
men may suffice, a hymn describing the sacrifice of 
the horse with the full detail of a superstitious cere- 
monial. (Rv. i. 162.) 

“ May Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, Ayu, Indra, 
the Lord of the Ribhus, and the Maruts not rebuke 
us because we shall proclaim at the sacrifice the 
virtues of the swift horse sprung Rom the gods. 

"When they lead befoi’e the horse, which is decked 
with pure gold ornaments, the offering, firmly grasp- 
ed, the spotted goat^ bleats while walking onward ; 
it goes the path beloved by Indra and Piishan. 

This goat, destined for all the gods, is led first with 
the quick horse, as Pvishan’s share ; for Tvashtri him- 
self raises to glory this pleasant oflering which is 
brought with the horse. 

^yhen thrice at the proper seasons men lead around 
the sacrificial horse which goes to the gods, Pushan’s 


‘ The goat is the victim or the offering which is led bel’uro tlie 
horse, and sacriliced to Indra and I’ii'haii. 
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share comes first, the goat, which announces the sacri- 
fice to the gods. 

Hotri, Adhvaryu, Avayaj (Pratiprasth^tri), Agni- 
niindha (Agnidhra), Gravagrabha (Gravastut), and 
the wise Sanstri (Prasastri)\ may you fill the streams 
(round the altar) with a sacrifice which is well pre- 
pared and well accomplished. 

They who cut the sacrificial post, and they who 
carry it, they who make the ring for the post of the 
horse, and even they who bring together what is 
cooked for the horse, may their work be with us. 

He came on — (my prayer has been well per- 
formed), — the bright-backed horse goes^ to the 
regions of the gods. Wise poets celebrate him, and 
we have won a good friend for the love of the gods. 

The halter of the swift one, the heel-ropes of the 
horse, the head-ropes, the girths, the bridle, and even 
the grass that has been put into his mouth, may all 
these which belong to thee be with the gods ! ® 

What the fly eats of the flesh, what adheres to the 
stick, or to the axe, or to the hands of the immolator 
and his nails, may all these which belong to thee be 
with the gods ! 

The ordure that runs from the belly, and the 
smallest particle of raw flesh, may the immolators 
well prepare all this, and dress the sacrifice till it is 
well cooked. 

The juice that flows from thy roasted limb on the 
spit after thou hast been killed, may it not run on 

* All names of priests. 

^ In these hymns it is sometimes difficult to say whether the 
horse be meant, or the sun, of which it is the emblem. 

^ The verb in the singular (astu) with the substantive in the 
plural (sarva) finds an analogy in Greek. 
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tlie earth or the grass ; may it be given to the gods 
who desire it. 

They who examine the horse when it is roasted, 
they who say “ it smells well, take it aAvay,” they 
Avho serve the distribution of the meat, may their 
work also be with us. 

The ladle of the pot where the meat is cooked, and 
the vessels for sprinkling the juice, the vessels to 
keep off the heat, the covers of the vessels, the 
skewers, and the knives, they adorn the horse. 

Where he walks, Avhere he sits, where he stirs, the 
foot- fastening of the horse, what he drinks, and Avhat 
food he eats, may all these which belong to thee be 
with the gods! 

May not the fire with smoky smell make thee hiss, 
may not the glowing cauldron smell and burst. The 
gods accept the horse if it is offered to them in due 
form. 

The cover which they stretch over the horse, and 
the golden ornaments, the head-ropes of the horse, 
and the foot-ropes, all these Avhich are dear to the 
gods, they offer to them. 

If some one strike thee with the heel or the Avhip 
that thou mayest lie doAvn, and thou art snorting 
with all thy might, then I purify all this with my 
prayer, as with a spoon of clarified butter at the 
sacrifices. 

The axe approaches the thirty-four ribs of the 
quick horse, beloved of the gods. Do you wisely keep 
the limbs Avhole, find out each joint and strike. 

One strikes the brilliant horse, two hold it, thus is 
the custom. Those of thy limbs which I have sea- 
sonably prepared, I sacrifice in the fire as balls offered 
to the gods. 
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May not thy dear soul burn thee while thou art 
(;oming near, may the axe not stick to thy body. 
i\hiy no greedy and unskilful iminolator, missin" with 
the sword, throw thy mangled limbs together. 

Indeed thou diest not tlms, thou siifFercst not ; thou 
goest to the gods on easy paths. The two horses of 
Iiidra, the two deer of the Maruts have been yoked, 
and the horse come to the shaft of the ass (of the 
Asvins.) 

2ilay this horse give us cattle and horses, men, pro- 
geny, and albsustaining wealth. May Aditi keep us 
free from sin ; may the horse of tliis sacrifice give us 
strength ! 

A comparison of the general tone of this hymn with 
that of the liymns to Varuna, Indra, and Ushas, 
translated liefore, can leave little doubt in the mind 
of critical historians as to its more modern cha- • 
racter. "Wo must be careful, however, not ■ to 
judge -the poetry of the ancient bards of India 
according to our own standard of what is simple 
and natural and what is not. The great im- 
portance attached to what to us seem mere trifles in 
the performance of a sacrifice would not be sufficient to 
stamp this hymn as modern. The superstitious feel- 
ing about ceremonial minutim is natural in a primi- 
tive state of civilisation, and there are numerous 
hymns in the AMda which must be adjudged to the 
earliest period, and where, nevertheless, we meet 
with sentiments worthy of the most advanced cere- 
monialists. 

The same caution is still more necessary with re- 
gard to another criterion which has been used to es- 
tablish the modern date of certain hymns, the presence 
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of philosophical ideas. It has been the custom to re- 
gard any hymn in which the nature of the deity, the 
problems of existence, the hope of immortality are 
expressed, as decidedly modern. The whole tenth 
IMantlalu has been assigned to a later period, chiefly 
because it contains many hymns the language of which 
approaches the philosophical diction of the Upanishads 
and of the still later systems of philosophy. This is 
a mistake. 

There is very little to guide us in forming a 
judgment of what is genuine and primitive in the 
ancient poetry of so peculiar a race as the Aryans of 
India. We have nothing to compare with thi- poetical 
relics of the Vedic age. Because we find in some 
hymns ideas or expressions which, in the literatures 
of other nations, such as the Jews, or Greeks and 
Romans, we have accustomed ourselves to regard as 
of comparatively modern growth, we have no right 
to conclude that they arc equally modern in the 
history of the Indian mind. The Veda opens to us 
a chamber in the labyrinth of the human mind 
through which the other Aryan nations had passed long 
before they become visible to us by the light of 
history. Whatever the age of the Veda inny be, in one 
sense it is the oldest book in existence. If this col- 
lection had been written but fifty years ago, in some 
distant part of the world untouched by the general 
stream of civilisation, we should still call it more 
ancient than the Homeric poems, because ir represents 
an earlier phase of human thought and feeling. Xanies^ 
which in Homer have become petrified and mytholo- 
gical, are to be found in the Veda as it wc e in a 

* See Essai dc Mytliologie Compnrue, traduit de i'Anelai^ de 
Max Muller, Paris, 1S5‘J, p. 47. 
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Still fluid state. They next appear as appellatives, 
not yet as proper names ; they are organic, not yet 
broken and smoothed down. Nor can we compare 
that earlier, lower, and more savage phase of thought 
which we find in the Yeda, with what we know of 
really barbarous tribes, such as the Negroes of Africa 
or the Indians of America. For, however inferior 
to the Greeks of Homer and the Jews of Moses, 
the Aryas of the Seven Rivers are far above those 
races, and had long crossed the bounds of an un- 
conscious barbarism, when they worshipped Dyaus 
and the other bright gods of nature. 

Let us consider but a single point. We have 
accustomed ourselves to regard a belief in the 
unity of God as one of the last stages to which 
the Greek mind ascended from the depths of a 
polytheistic faith. The one unknown God was the 
final result which the pupils of Plato and Aristotle 
had arrived at when they came to listen to the strange 
teaching of St. Paul at Athens. But how can we tell 
that the course of thought was the same in India ? By 
what right do we mark all hymns as modern in which 
the idea of one God breaks through the clouds of a 
polytheistic phraseology ? The belief in a Supreme 
God, in a God above all gods, may in the abstract 
seem later than the belief in many gods. Yet let one 
poet but once perceive how he is drawn towards the 
Divine by the same feelings that draw him towards 
his father, let such a poet in his simple prayer but 
once utter, though it be thoughtlessly, the words, 
“ My father,” and the dreary desert through which 
philosophy marches step by step, is crossed at a single 
bound. We must not compare the Aryan and the 
Semitic races. Whereas the Semitic nations relapsed 
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from time to time into polytheism, the Aryans of 
India seem to have relapsed into Monotheism. In 
both cases these changes were not the result of a 
gradual and regular progress, but of individual 
impulses and peculiar influences. I do not thiidc, 
therefore, that the mere occurrence of monotheistic 
ideas, and of other large philosophical conceptions, 
is sufficient to stamp any class of hymns as of modern 
date. A decided preponderance of such ideas, coupled 
with other indications in the character of the lan- 
guage, might make us hesitate before we used sucli 
as witnesses for the Chhandas period. But there is 
a monotheism that precedes the polytheism of the 
Veda, and even in the invocations of their innumer- 
able gods the remembrance of a God, one and infinite, 
breaks through the mist of an idolatrous phraseology, 
like the blue sky that is hidden by passing clouds. 
There is a hymn of peculiar interest in the tenth 
Mandala, full of ideas which to many would seem 
to necessitate the admission of a long antecedent period 
of philosophical thought. There we find the conception 
of a beginning of all things, and of a state previous 
even to all existence. “ Nothing that is, was then,” tlie 
poet says ; and he adds, with a boldness matched 
only by the Eleatic thinkers of Greece, or by Hegel’s 
philosophy, “ even what is not (to [j-t] oi^), did not' 
exist then.” He then proceeds to deny the existence 
of the sky and of the firmament, and yet, unable to 
bear the idea of an unlimited nothing, he exclaims, 
“ What was it that hid or covered the existing ? ” 
Thus driven on, and asking two questions at once, 
with a rapidity of thought which the Greek and the 
Sanskrit languages only can follow, he says, “ M hat 
was the refuge of what?” After this metaphysical flight. 
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the poet returns to the more substantive realities of 
thought, and, throwing out a doubt, he continues, 
“Was water the deep abyss, the chaos, which swallowed 
everything?” Then his mind, turning away from na- 
ture, dwells upon man and the problem of human 
life. “ There was no death,” he say.'^, and, with a logic 
which jierhaps has never been equalled, he subjoins, 
“ therefore was there nothing immortal.” Death, to 
his mind, becomes the proof of immortality. One 
more negation, and he has done. “ There was no 
space, no life, and lastly, there was no time, no 
difference between day and night, no solar torch by 
which morning might have been told from evening.” 
All these ideas lie imbedded in the simple words, “ Xa 
ratrya ahna 5.sit praketah.” Now follows his first 
assertion : “ That One,” he says, and he uses no other 
epithet or qualification — “ That One breathed breath- 
less by itself: other than it nothing since has been.” 
This expression, “it breathed breathless” seems to 
me one of the happiest attempts at making lan- 
guage reflect the colourless abstractions of the 
mind. “ That One,” the poet says, “ breathed, and 
lived; it enjoyed more than mere existence; yet 
its life was not dependent on anything else, as our 
life depends on the air which we breathe. It breathed 
breathless.” Language blushes at such expressions, 
but her blush is a blmsli of triumph. 

After this the poet plunges into imagery. “ Dark- 
ness there was, and all at first was veiled in oloom 
profound, as ocean without light.” No one has ever 
found a truer expression of the Infinite, breathing 
and heaving within itself, than the ocean in a dark 
night, without a star, without a torch. It would 
have been easy to fill out the picture, and a modern 
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writer would liave filled it out. The true poet, how- 
ever, says but a single word, and, at his spell, pictures 
arise within our own mind, full of a reality beyond 
the reach of any art. 

But now this One had to be represented as grow- 
ing — as entering into reality — and here again nature 
must supply a similitude to the poet. As yet, the 
real world existed only as a germ, hidden in a husky 
shell ; now, the poet represents the one substance as 
borne into life by its own innate heat. The beginning 
of the world was conceived like the spring of nature ; 
one miracle was explained by another. But, even 
then, this Being, or this nature, as conceived by the 
poet, was only an unconscious substance, without will 
and without change. The question how there was 
gen.eration in nature, was still unanswered. Another 
miracle had to be appealed to, in order to explain the 
conscious act of creation : this miracle was Love, as 
perceived in the heart of man. “ Then first came love 
upon it,” the poet continues, and he defines love, not 
only as a natural, but as a mental impulse. Though he 
cannot say what love is, yet he knows that all will 
recognise what he means by love, — a power which 
arises from the unsearchable depths of our nature, 
— making us feel our own incompleteness, and draw- 
ing us, half-conscious, half-unconscious, towards that 
far oflr and desired something, through which alone 
our life seems to become a reality. This is the 
analogy wdiich was wanted to explain the life of nature, 
which he knew was more than mere existence. The 
One Being which the poet had postulated Avas neither 
self-sufficient nor dead: a desire fell upon it, — a 
spring of life, manifested in groAVth of every kind. 
After the manifestation of this desire or will, all 
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previous existence seemed to be unreal, a mere 
nothing as compared with the fulness of genuine life. 
A substance without this life, without that infinite 
desire of production and reproduction, could hardly 
be said to exist. It was a bare abstract concep- 
tion. Here, then, the poet imagines he has discovered 
the secret of creation, — the transition of the nothing 
into the something, — the change of the abstract into 
the concrete. Love was to him the besfinnin" of real 
reality, and he appeals to the wise of old, who dis- 
covered in love, “ the bond between created things 
and uncreated.” What follows is more difficult to 
understand. We hardly know into what new sphere 
of thought the poet enters. The growth of nature 
has commenced, but where was it ? Did the piercing 
ray of light, come from below, or from above? This 
is the question which the poet asks, but to which he 
returns no answer, for he proceeds at once to describe 
the presence of male and female powers, nor is it 
likely that what follows, “ svadha avast&t, prayatih 
parast5t,” is meant as an answer to the preceding 
enquiry. The figure which represents the creation 
as a ray entering the realm of darkness from the 
realm of light, occurs again at a much later time in 
the system of Manichaeisiid, but like all attempts at 
clothing tran.sceudental ideas in the imagery of 
human thought, it fails to convey any tangible or in- 
telligible impression. This our poet also seems to 
have felt, for he exclaims, “ Who indeed knows ? Who 
proclaimed it here, whence, whence this creation was 
produced ? The gods were later than its production, 
therefore who knows whence it came ? ” And now a 


' Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, iii. p. 409. 
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new thought dawns in the mind of the Rishi,a thought 
for which we were not prepared, and which ap- 
parentlj’ contradicts the whole train of argu- 
ment or meditation that preceded. Whereas hitherto 
the problem of existence Avas conceived as a mere 
evolution of one substance, postulated by human 
reasoning, the poet now speaks of an Adhyaksha, an 
overseer, a contemplator, who resides in the highest 
heavens. He, he says, knows it. And why? Because 
this creation came from him, Avhether he made it dr 
not. The poet asserts the fact tliat this overseer is 
the source of creation, though he shrinks from deter- 
mining the exact process, whether he created from 
himself, or from nothing, or from matter existing 
by itself. Here the poet might liave stopped ; but 
there are yet four more words of extreme perplexity 
Avhich close the poem. They may be interpreted 
in two ways. They either mean “ Or does he not 
knoAV ? ” and this would be a question of defiance ad- 
dressed to all Avho might doubt his former assertion ; 
or they mean “ Or he knows not,” and this would bo 
a confession of doubt on the part of the poet startling 
perhaps after the firm assertion of his belief in this 
one overseer and creator, yet not irreconcileablo Avith 
that spirit of timidity displayed in the Avords, “ Avhe- 
ther he made it himself or not,” Avhich shrinks from 
asserting anything on a point Avhere human reason, 
left to herself, can only guess and hope, and it it 
venture on AVords, say in last resort, “Behold, aac 
knoAv not anything.” 

1 subjoin a metrical translation of this hymn, AA’hich 
I OAAm to the kindness of a friend : — 
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“ Nor auglit nor naught existed ; yon bright sky 
Was not, nur heaven’s broad woof outstretched above. 
What covered all ? what sheltered ? what concealed ? 
Was it the water’s fathomle.=s abyss? 

There was not death — hence was there naught immortal, 
Thore was no confine bi twixt day and night ; 

The only One breatheil breatidess in itself. 

Other than it there notliing since has been. 

Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 
In gloom profound, — an ocean without light. — 

The germ that still lay covered in the husk 
Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 

Then first came Love upon it, the new spring 
Of mind — yea, poets in their hearts discerned. 

Pondering, this bond between created things 
And uncreated. Comes this spark from earth, 

Piercing and all-pervading, or from heaven ? 

Then seeds were sown, and mighty power arose — 
Nature below, and Power and Will above. 

Who knows the secret? who proclaimed it here. 

Whence, whence this manifold creation .sprang ? — 

The gods themselves came later iiito being 

Who knows from whence this great creation sprang ? — 
He from whom all this great creation came. 

Whether his will created or was mute. 

The Most High seer that is in highest heaven. 

He knows it, — or perchance e’en He knows not.” 


Alany of the thoughts expressed in this hynm will, 
to most readers, appear to proceed rather from a 
school of mystic philo.sophers than from a simple and 
primitive clan of shepherds and colonists. Medita- 
tions on the mysteries of creation are generally 
considered a luxury which no society can indulge in 
before ample provision has been made for the lower 
cravings of liuman nature ; suclt is no doubt the case 
in modern times. Phliosopliers arise after the se- 
curity of a state has been establislied, after wealth has 
been acquired and accnmulated in certain families. 
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lifter schools and universities have been founded, and 
a taste created for those literary pursuits which, even 
in the most advanced state of civilisation, must neces- 
sarily be confined to but a small portion of our over- 
toiling community. Metaphysics, whether in the form 
of poetry or prose, are, and always have been, 
the privilege of a limited number of independent 
thinkers, and thoughts like those which we find in 
this ancient hymn, though clothed in a form of ar- 
gument more in accordance with the requirements 
of our age, would fail to excite any interest except 
among' the few who have learnt to delight in the 
speculations of a Plato, a -Tauler, or a Coleridge. 
But it would be false to transfer our ideas to the 
early periods of oriental life. First of all, the merely 
physical wants of a people living in the rich plains of 
India were satisfied without great exertions. Second- 
ly, such was the simplicity of their life, that nothing 
existed that could absorb the energies of the most 
liighly gifted among them. Neither war, nor politics, 
nor arts, opened a field for the exercise of genius, and 
for the satisfaction of a legitimate ambition. Nor 
should it be forgotten that, in the natural course of 
human life, there is after all nothing that appeals with 
greater force to our deepest interests than the problem 
of our existence, of our beginning and our end, of our 
dependence on a Higher Power, and of our yearnings 
for a better life. With us these key-notes of human 
thought are drowned in the din of our busy society. 
Artificial interests have supplanted the natural desires 
of the human heart. Nor less should we forget how, 
in these later ages, most of us have learnt from the 
history of the past that our reason, in spite of her 
unextinguishable aspirations, consumes this life in a 
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prison the walls of which she cannot pierce, and where 
we only see light by lifting our eyes on high. All 
this was different in ancient times, and particularly 
among a people so remarkably gifted for philosophical 
abstraction as the Hindus. Long before they began 
to care for the laws of nature, the return of the 
seasons, the course of the stars, or any other scien- 
tific or practical subject, their thoughts were fixed on 
the one great and ever recurring question, What am I ? 
Vriiat does all this world around me mean ? Is there 
a cause, is there a creator — a God ? or is it all an il- 
lusion, chance, or fate ? Again and again tlie Rishis ex- 
press their doubts, and the one knowledge which they 
value as wonderful and excellent is the knowledge of 
ra jj-i-ytcTTot. It cannot be right to class every poem and 
every verse in which mystic or metajdn sical specu- 
lations occur as modern, simply because they resemble 
the language of the Upanishads. These Upanishads 
did not spring into existence on a sudden ; like 
a stream which has received many a mountain 
torrent, and is fed by many a rivulet, the literature 
of the Upanishads proves, better than anything else, 
that the elements of their philosophical poetry came 
from a more distant fountain. The evidence of lan- 
guage is the most decisive for settling the relative 
age of A edic hymns ; and the occurrence of such a 
word as tach'inim, then, is more calculated to rouse 
doubts as to the early date of this hymn than the 
most abstruse metaphysical ideas which may be 
discovered in it. Hymns like that ascribed to 
Dirghatamas (i. 164.) contain, no doubt, many 
verses full of the most artificial conceptions, the lucu- 
brations rather of conceited dreamers than of simple 
and original thinkers. But even in those large collec- 
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tive poems there are lines which look like relics of a 
better age, and bear the stamp of true and genuine 
feeling. Thus we read in the 37th verse: — “I know 
not what this is that I am like ; turned inward I walk, 
chained in my mind. When the first-born of time 
comes near me, then I obtain the portion of this 
speech.” 

In the 30th verse of the same hymn we read : 
“ Breathing lies the quick-moving life, heaving,*yet 
firm, in the midst of its abodes. The living one 
walks through the powers of the dead : the immortal 
is the brother of the mortal.” Sometimes when these 
oracular sayings have been pronounced, the poet 
claims his due. “ One who had eyes,” he says, “ saw 
it ; the blind will not understand it. A poet, who is 
a boy, he has perceived it ; he who understands it 
will be the father of his father.” 

In the same hymn one verse occurs which boldly 
declares the existence of but one Divine Being, though 
invoked under different names. (Rv. i. 161. 46.) 
“They call (him) Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni; then 
he is the well-wiiiged heavenly Garutmat ; that which 
is One the wise call it many ways; they call it 
Agni, Yama, Matarisvan.” Many of these verses 
have been incorporated in the Upanishads, and 
are there explained by later sophists who wish to 
represent them as a guarantee for the scholastic 
doctrines of the Vedanta philosophy. It was in the 
Upanishads and in the Sutras of ^ yasa that most 
Sanskrit scholars became first acquainted with these 
quotations from the Veda, and hence, even after they 
had been discovered in their original place in the 
hymns of the Rig-veda-sanhita, a prejudice remained 
against their antiquity. The ideas which they ex- 
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pressed were supposed to be of too abstract a nature 
for the uneducated poets of the Vedic age. I am 
far from defending the opinion of those who main- 
tained the existence of a school of priests .and philo- 
sophers in the remotest ages of the world, and who 
discovered the deepest Avisdom in the religious mys- 
teries and mythological traditions of the East. But 
the reaction which these extravagant theories has pro- 
duced goes too far, if every thought which touches on 
the problems of philosophy is to be marked indis- 
criminately as a modern forgery, if every conception 
Avhich reminds us of Moses, Plato, or the Apostles, is 
to be put down as necessarily borrowed from Jewish, 
Greek or Christian sources, and foisted thence into the 
collections of the ancient poetry of the Hindus. 

There is what Leibnitz called perennis qucedam 
philosojdiia, a search after truth Avhich was not con- 
fined to the schools of priests or philosophers. Its 
language, no doubt, is less exact than that of an 
Aristotle, its tenets are vague, and the light which it 
sheds on the dark depths of human thought resembles 
more the sheet-lightning of a sombre evening, than 
the bright rays of a cloudless sunrise. Yet there is 
much to be learnt by the historian and the philosopher 
from these ancient guesses at truth ; and we should 
not deprive ourselves of the new sources which have 
so unexpectedly been opened for studying the his- 
tory of man, fearful and wonderful as his structure, 
by casting wanton doubts on all that conflicts with our 
own previous conclusions. I add only one more hymn, 
in which the idea of one God is expressed with such 
power and decision, that it will make us hesitate 
before we deny to the Aryan nations an instinctive 
Monotheism. (Rv. x. 121.) 
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“ In the beginning there arose the Source of golden 
light — He Avas the only born lord of all that is. He 
stablished the earth, and this sky; — Who is the God 
to whom we shall otter our sacrifice ? 

He who gives life, He who gives strength ; whose 
blessing all the bright gods desire ; whose shadow is 
immortality; wdiosc shadow is death; — Who is the 
God to Avhom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He who through His power is the only King of 
the breathing and awakening world; — He who go- 
verns all, man and beast ;• — Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He whose power these snowy mountains, whose 
poAver the sea proclaims, Avith the distant river — He 
Avhose tliese I’egions are as it Avere His two arms ; — 
Who is the God to whom Ave shall offer our sacrifice? 

He through Avhom the sky is bright and the earth 
firm — He through Avliom the heaven was stablished — 
nay, the highest heaven — He Avho measured out the 
light in the air ; — Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice ? 

He to Avhom lieaA'en and earth, standing firm by 
His will, look up, trembling inwardly — He over Avhom 
the rising sun shines forth ; — ho is the God to Avhom 
Ave shall offer our sacrifice ? 

AVherever the mighty Avater-clouds went, Avhere 
tliey placed the seed and lit the fire, thence arose He 
AA'ho is the only life of the bright gods ; — AA ho is the 
God to whom Ave shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He Avho by His might looked even over the Avater- 
clouds, the clouds Avhich gave strength and lit the sa- 
crifice, He iv/to is God above all gods ; — AA ho is the 
God to whom Atm shall offer our sacrifice ? 

Alay He not destroy us — He the creator of the 

V P 
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earth ; or He, the righteous, who created the heaven ; 
He who also created the bright and mighty waters ; — 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice?” 

There is nothing to prove that this hymn is of a 
particularly ancient date. On the contrary, there 
are expressions in it, especially the name of Hiran- 
yagarbha, which seem to belong to a later age. But 
even if we assign the lowest possible date to this and 
similar hymns, certain it is that they existed during 
the Mantra period, and before the composition of 
the Brahmanas ; certain it is that every verse and 
every syllable was counted in the Anukramanis of the 
Sfitra period. With our received notions on the 
history of the human mind it may be difficult to 
account for facts like these ; but facts must not be 
made to evaporate in order to maintain a theory. 
The difficulty, such as it is, will be felt by all who 
think seriously and honestly on these problems. 
But it is better to state this difficulty than to conceal 
it. Even if we assign all philosophical hymns to the 
last years of the Mantra period, we have to account, 
in the 9th century b.c., for thoughts which, like the 
stems of forest trees, disclose circles within circles, 
almost impossible to count. There are hymns which 
are decidedly modern if compared with others; 
but if the most modern be ascribed to the Man- 
tra period, what must be the date of the earliest 
relics of the Chhandas age ? There can be little 
doubt, for instance, that the 90th hymn ^ of the 10th 
book, a hymn which is likewise found in the 31st 

' A very careful discussion on this hymn, together with its 
text, translation, various readings and notes, is to be found in Dr. 
•T, Muir’s “ Original Sanskrit Texts,” pp. 6 — il. 
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book of the Vajasaneyl-sanhit^, and in the 19th 
book of the Atharva-veda, is modern both in its 
character and in its diction. It is full of allusions to 
the sacrificial ceremonials, it uses technical philoso- 
phical terms, it mentions the three seasons in the 
order of A^asanta, spring, Grishma, summer, and 
Sarad, autumn ; it contains the only passage in the 
Eig-veda where the four castes are enumerated. 
The evidence of language for the modern date of 
this composition is equally strong. Grishma, for 
instance, the name for the hot season, does not 
occur in any other hymn of the Eig-veda ; and 
Vasanta also, the name of spring, does not belong 
to the earliest vocabulary of the A'edic poets. It 
occurs but once more in the Eig-veda, x. 161. 4., in 
a passage where the three seasons are mentioned in 
the order of iSarad, autumn, Hemanta, winter, and 
Vasanta, spring. But in spite of all the indications 
of a modern date, this hymn, if our argument holds 
good, must have existed before the beginning of the 
Br5,hmana period. I see no possibility how we could 
account for the allusions to it which occur in the 
Br^hmanas, or for its presence in the Sanhitas of the 
A'^ajesaneyins and Atharvans, unless we admit that 
this poem formed part of the final collection of the 
Eig-veda-sanhita, the work of the Mantra period. 
There are no traces anywhere of hymns having been 
added after that collection was closed, except in the case 
of the Khilas, and no secret is ever made as to their 
spurious character. Oriental scholars are frequently 
suspected of a desire to make the literature of the 
eastern nations appear more ancient than it is. As 
to myself, I can truly say that nothing would be to 
me a more welcome discovery, nothing would remove 
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SO many doubts and difficulties, as some suggestion as 
to the manner in which certain of the Yedic liymns 
could have been added to the original collection 
during the Brahmana or Sutra periods, or, if 
possible, by the writers of our iMSS., of which most 
are not older than the 15th century. But these 
MSS., though so modern, are checked by the Anu- 
kramanis. Every hymn which stands in our MSS. 
is counted in the Index of Saunaka, who is ante- 
rior to the invasion of Alexander. The Sutras, 
belonging to the same period as Saunaka, prove the 
previous existence of every chapter of the Brah- 
rnanas : and I doubt whether there is a single hymn 
in the Sanhita of the Rig-veda which could not be 
checked by some passage of the Br&hmanas and 
Siitras. The chronological limits assigned to the 
Sutra and BiAhmana periods will seem to most 
Sanskrit scholars too narrow rather than too wide, 
and if we assign but 200 years to the Mantra period, 
from 800 to 1000 b.c., and an equal number to the 
Chhandas period, from 1000 to 1200 b.c., we can do 
so only under the supposition that during the early 
periods of history the growth of the human mind 
was more luxuriant than in later times, and that the 
layers of thought were formed less slowly in the 
primary tlian in the tertiary ages of the world. 
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THE STORY OF SHNAHSEPHA, ACCORDING TO THE SAKHA 
; OF THE AITAREYINS, COLLATED WITH THE TEXT IN THE 

; sInkhAyana-sakhA. 

I 

The upper line shows the various readings of the Sankhayana-sutras. 

51 ^ 7r% 

^ 5ITTT ^’^11 

n4 

7f^: Tf^ 

i 1 Some MSS. accent these verses. There are no types to render 

I these accents in print. • 

i Q Q 
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^<T«4 

f^T 3^^ STTW XT^^-sfWr ^11*^11 


^7i: ^SrRTrV STTfR^I 


^iT^ ^ irrfw^ f^(5W7!:ii^ii 

ipgTg^ f^?ffVs?irr^^p^'^ rr?T:i 
'mnrT f% ^i(ir*f: ^ TTTWizrf^mf^iiaii 
3 w flr^ f¥ rnr;! 

3^ ^TW w % w^Tw^:iiii,ii 

^ Trrw: f^r^r: i 

wr’wwr^fiw'f ^f%riT^^Vf^3'^: 

» 


* Mitakshara I, p. S*". 1. 6. has ^TW- 
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»n?f > 3 :«qT w 

Wt ^i:<qT ^TTf% 5 !T^^H' 0 || 

gfT^ WRI^ 53 j:i 

II II 


ffsr: 


fl- 3 prft wiii-ii 


TTm f^: I 

«?tf^lK^II 

wrg 3^ TTTrTT ’grt^fWf^iir II ' 

4 ’?iT^r^ f^^i: i 

deest. f^=! ’^'f^ll 

ft wf^ xrar^ ^rarrf% ff^rr^ ^Tr^rf^ ii '•xii 


deest 

Tf^ 'f WT '^IPsETT^II^^II 


1 The Sankhayana-sutras place verse 11 before verse 10. 

(i a 2 
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^ ^T^fTT m 


^T Tt^ 7T^ ^ 



\» 


^SfTWf ^ «^T ^T^rr rT^ rRI WT 

s> 

ftfwl- smr ft 'fV^T^mf% “I ^ 3^ ^eiw 

¥ ^ % ^35f%afr ^ wr 

f^^rj- »5iT ^iwr Tf^ rT^ ¥ '? t^lntr ’^tw 

ft f^iFt ^ ^ 

^ '?3?l^fTT Wr^S'?T W ^'«^r »Rf% ^rTT WT^- 

rrm^ m Tf^ rrei ’W ^fTT ft 

■^^Ml^ri ^T W ^ ’JJW ^ 

^ ’I ^liV^fTT: 1?^S^ W «ffTT 
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Tj^fTT^r?! rT^ ’f ^f!T: <T 

Tf^TWrl ^ ^ ^TIT ^ 

^T % tTOV^rrr: w wr 

t(5T^fTnT2i m Tt^ fT^ w 'W 

f^ <T TtTT’gr^fr ^ w 

<i*iR irr^w 

w ^ ^ 'gf^: 4j Ri ^TWfjpr w 

^5ir? 5 imfrisR m Tf^ ^ 

TTT^ ’B’TT? 

TTRT ft^ g ^TR^ 

^ rR^Wr fRR ^ ^Rl <^R^- 

•s 

^4<Rf*R ^RT Tt^ W 'f >RTRT- 

■n TR 

\S 

■zrnx^RqTrr^ ^ ^i-^jK ii \8 ii 

# -^TSfR ^- 

^ %WR "SRR ^ ^ 

■t Q .‘! 
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q^(^rgiU^ii 

5TT5TP!rrrrT*l ftf%7T 

tTrfl- ^ TWTtt: wt '^[^ii^ii ' 

’gr ^ 





q^- 


^tTrqii 


qi 

'^T<T^ ^ MygCTWT qi^f%:i 

•s, •v ^ •v 

ijTS^ xrnTPT: tdt^ w^V^fwiKii 


q 

q »TT srriiwVsfr^t^ ^ 


•s 






* The Sankhayana-tutras place the verses of Inrli-a in a difFcrent 
order : 1, 3, 4, 2, 5 , and add a sixth verse at the end. 
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^ -fr® 

% TTT sTTK^sfNf^ 


^s WTiTwirq ii 

3^: 

^f%: ^‘f^^T*!^ ?[Ttn:: i 

^gf% W^ fTT «ff ^^\^f««8n 

^ m sTTirwYsfNf^ ^ 


w ^ ’'I tisT*^ -^<^^^(^11811 


^ T® 

’fjt^f^ % w wr'^rrtsfNf^ % wi 
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STTWf^l ^ 

^Ys^tI 

srRTT qftfT ' ii ii 




?i^ 'f 5^T ’?fT^: 3551:3’^: 35- 

W^gT^STT— 

Tf% ^ ^ iTfT ttt- 

WT ’^r? ^ wf 3rfT 
ST fWrWT Tf^ 

¥ deest. 

g ^ 3^ f^wrsr ^ 3 ^ ST f^TTfirf^ ^ TirlrTflrf^ 

deest. 

^rf%^ 3 iTfTT «tV ^ ^raf^ ’^75: 35 ST:^q 


deest. 


deest. 


fn?j ’f -arfr ^ rwiTT^ ¥ 


fMrK'JjfifYwT^ TTTT ’ffTT^TT^STimTST fsT^ftWI Tf^ 


^ rTWtssrwT w^® ^rnrwf w5%st 

vj 

9 TTWTST^WJTTT^ ^TWr Tf^ fT^fpf 




deest- 


^i;sgn^ WT^w: ^f^mfllTT rTwr ■q:?? 


' The sfntemeiit flint Ajigarta intended to devour liis son is 
cleaily a modern addition of tlie i^dnkhayanas. 
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IRWrg TT^rmflT^’g^ 1735- 
II 

3 Tr^Hil \iLii 


TTT^T^TRf ^gr^TTTT 

rf^ 'f Trrnn#tM fl'4 T« < ^W- 


deest 

^r^TfTTI rTW W^tTRI *1 f^f^: 1 



^^sRf%4iiw< ini <th^+{ 5 t 


f%^tWRprfW WT ^ w f%t%^i 
^ sttwtx 

Tiwr ^^TTRi q4fii*HRi Rarf^wn: 


«T fqf^:i ^5 




^TiT?^4 rmr 3IrT 4lrsf^ 

f%:irFi ly^RiT^ 'W 35^1^17 wr^qfrrq % 

5 frf^ll*^'l,ll 

^rr fq 3 rf% 5 if^ W#\q 7 rr WTiwuftf^ w TrsrrqfjTOW 


T?^TI 


^ SrW^IT^rfilOT- 
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?} Tf^WWT’TTf^rti I ?T37- 


fsrw^ ^ 


r|^^rqWT^f?T W ^fq- 


fT K^qM«j r <if^ <qT\? tt ^- 

tf i qw q^qir^ q qT% ^ 

si 


?:T^T^*jM««r'<T7i ■v3’¥T?.’TfH^f^7TT ?t SPC*? 

\qrsrf «qV- 

r^^TTftf^ %T 

Tf^ r|&RTrf ^TTf^tTfqilt2TT I 

qf ^ r^^TTfrf^ 

fTJif^rq fq^T^ Tf^ w 

st'jIV ^hrY T^w^i 

g W 

R ^RjO q\qprr5RYf^TiY wf^: wfw: 

r^ 
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iw ^ 

^ wmrsr: Tfr?fr tt^wt 

w 

?T^7T^ ^fTff^rq Tf% 

'y^Mipy^i g xf^ r^- 


^ ^^5CT!T ?T^Rf%^ 5 

Tf^ ^ 

Tf^ w ^anw (jsrarw 

rm X twaiV ^'^rrw^afx 


fawnft 




W'=fl^T 

’^nreiK^H TT^f^ ^sw5^: 53 wr^- 




Tf^ fwrrfirgfr^- 

^sifwt^ H ^ ^ T??r^ sfVwwir- 

^>^»^»?^^Sq? i g^ ’ 4 T gl XT 
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WT- 

’?! % ^ <4 

vj 

f^fTf%^7rr>«n^W?rr ^^^Trf?r?Trw^- 
— ^rr^TT^ ^ 35 ^- 

35^: I ^ 

f%: jsf 

^Txnafl»i4: #r^rwf%^w 5^ ’It^ 


■^TW ?i ’^NMi^cj^lfl.’ 

fT^ ^KTfgiw^wr: w 

^ f% WWr Tf% fT^tf^ 

fw^^rmr Tf^ ¥ ^rargr^ff: ^- 


^f%TiPr<4rr ^’jisji^iaTl^if^: ^tt: ^:i ■^w^rr- 


»iMi-Tid) 4 m^ii: g 4 ^ mf^ii ^ 3551:^5 

^ Rr 

T3(|w 3JTWW ^ mr ^ftfw wf% 
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^T r!TrT rftrf^ ^TeiT UrTl 

?fr 

^(NfJ W »i?Tf»lf^l ^ ¥- 

rT^ ^ TTR^T 

^%<^P§f^Tnrrs^i himt^if: 

^T '5 f% 

«sRn- ^ ^awnr 

ll«^ 8 ll 

w f%^Tf»r?r Ti:^ ¥T^Rf%: f^- 

f%^i 

3iTf%^:i 3 ^ ywf»?fw w 

V ^ 

?i 


fwf^r^r ^ ^ 3^wf mrm^ imr 
wRi^i w ^ ^ ?:f^ 9 

kr 

<i^r g n% ^ ^ f%- 
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5«(i 


^1 'W fw- 

^Tf»r^: j^T^rnFi^^^nTTw ^^wYtr ^wt\- 

m?TT: ^FSTT^ ^^in^fT{f 7 TII^'«>ll 




wjn^Ff 5 fNtw% 5 t ^ 

?jfT ^ 

rTrfTW^’fnjfTT^: F5IT «r^|:fF ?? ■ 5 ;^ 

W: 13?!: TT deest. t^ 

swt : ^t: itwtt: t^^wt 

Wtd 


leest. 


T^< r'^ < ^ 

I F TT^fr^ 


^ririjfra: ^rr^ft^rfw ^ si’Tt »tv- 

iHrjmT FTV fw 

’^Nt ^.' fw ^T?l^ 

F^rrsft^ rTf%Tf%FT^ SRTI ^WT 


Wll*^^ll i 1 w 

^ w 3^: frr^ ^ 
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iTTII 5^11^ ^'trw^T 

3rr- 

\^na^ ’fTifw: i ■’?r 3 ^ ^fw- 


’^11 TT? w: frfV\ww^7Ti wrg 

fr^fTt ^npr 

sA 

^ Tf ^3^ f%^ ^ f^^ll ^ 

^ ^tt?i^:i \^TnTT^ <Tt%^ ¥W 




II ’?r^t^\^<Tffr f?^8nTlw?h^f^: 1 
«7f%^ «tt: II 

^ ^irfwil rf<-rjrt|<^=w- 
qTa(W^T’?ITrq1?i»Tli rn^lfn 

d^M 'y 1^ WJ aiM4^ I «si| I d d^ldl ^ i “si ^T" 


t!rmfrf»T 


•Jif^wif^ ^ f%w ^ rrw»i^iwH»n^’9: 
^Itpr: mmm %\w 

r •s • ^ •x 

wwr^^: 4jn^^d 

TW^ rTwr^t 
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TT^fT 


irii- 


5RT1sErT5T ^ 

WfT trW^T^T ^nSTTW- 

nJ 

^ijr^ff wgr^rr^ 

fTcj: '?TT?n‘^T^w^^ ^ ^ 

\9 \S 


g^^jK^ii 





I N D E X. 


A. 

AbliaraJvasu, 385. 

Abhidharma, 83. 

A'-’ ^TO. 

A-. - ....... ,i 302. 

Ablumanyu, 243. 

AbbCiti Tvashtra, 440. 
Abhryudi-rauhiuaiita, 356. 
Achara, 100. 133. 

Aclihavaka, 450. 468. 
Adbliuta-brahmana, 347. 
Adhikara, 73. 

Adhvaryu, 122. 173. seg., 177. 

seg., 430. 449. seg. 469. seg. 490. 
Adhvaryu-bralimana, 190. 
Adhyaya (R. V.), 220. 

Adhyeti, 308. seg. 

Aditya, 329. 421. 442. 452. 541. 
Adityanam ayanam, 177. 

Agasti, 385. 

Agastayali, 385. 

Agastya, 385. 463. 

Aggramen, 278. 

Agbamni'shauaJj, 384. 
Aghamarsbana, 384. 

Agni, 60. 390. seg., 414. 421. 
436. 444. 449. 452. 533, 54/, 
seg. 

Agnibhu Kiisyapa, 444. 
Agnieha 3 'ana, 355. 

Agni Idhraa, 464. 

Agntdhra, 450. 469. 

Agniraba.^ya, 359. 

Agnisiitoina, 176. 355. 

Agnilmtra, 3-5 1.392. 4‘22..u’g.470. 
Agniveiya, 142. 438. 


Agniveiyayana, 142. 
Agiiyudhima, 28. 
Agnyadlieyamantras, 354. 
Agnjupastlulna, 354. 

Agrayana, 142. 

Aliaiya, 530. 

Ahavaniya, 203. 

Aliiiia, 210, 470. 

Ahiiti, 393. 

AUvaraka, 137. 142. 369. (var. 

lec. Ahur. Hvar.) 

Aindineya, 370. 

Aitareya-aranyaka, 153. 177.335. 
seg. 

Aitareya-brahmana, 177.347.357. 
(extract) (i. 1—6.) 390 — 405. 
(ii. 19.) 58. (v. 14.) 423. seg. 
Aitaveya-upanisbad, 325. 
Aitai’eyi-fcukba, 183. 193. 

Aitibya, 108. 

Ajamilha, 383. 

Ajab (gotra), 384. 

Ajutasatru, 296. 

Ajigarta, 412. seg. 

Ajya 384. (sacrificial) 393. 
Akhyana, 40. seg. 

Akhyata, 161. 

Akshara, 160. 324. 341. 507. 
Alambilyini-putra, 441. 

Alambin, 364. 

Alambi-putra, 441. 

Alexander, 25. 29. 275. 

Araala, 380. 

Amavasy'a 8aniJ., 436. 443. 
Arabarisba, 383. 

Ambbini, 437. 4 12. 

Anandaja Cbuiidhun., 1 b’,. 


K K 
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Andlirn, 4 IS. 

Aiuliu'a, 324. 

Andomatis, 333. 

Ancja (country), o7. (alphabet), 
518. 

Angas, the Yedangas, 198. 
Angiras, 53. 328. 450. (race) 232. 
424. 

Angiraffam-ayaiiam, 177. 
Angira~a (gotra), 381. seq. (pra- 
vara), 3S1. 

Angirasa-veda, 448. 

Angis, 328. 

Anjahsava, 416. 

Ansu Dhananjayya, 436. 443. 

' AvTuii'vfiia, 161. 

Anubrahmana, 364. 

Anudruta (alphabet), 518. 
Anukrarnaiu, 215 — 229. 
Anukramani of the Atharvana, 
228. 

Anukraniaiu of the Atrevi-saklia, 
223. 

Anukramani of the Jladhyandin.a- 
sukha, 226. 

Anuktamantrakathanain, 356. 
Anumana, 108. 

Anupada-siitra, 103.210. 
Anushtubh, 68. 222. 401. 
Amistutra-sutra, 210. 

Anupa, 380. 

Anuvacliaiia, 407. 

Anuvaka, 220. 223. 
Anuvaka-anukramaiu, 217. 

Anu\ Tika-sankbya, 253. 255. 
Anuvritti, 73. 

Anuvyukhyn, 110. 177. 
Anjatarcya, 142. 

Apailya i^htavah, 224. 
Apastainba-bralimana, 1 95. 
Apastamba-kalpa-.-^atj'a. 194. 199. 
Aiia.stamba-.^amayacharika, 100 
, —105. 207. 

Apastamba - samayaoharika - bha- 
shya, 380. 

Apastambins, 223. 370. 

Apisali, 142. 

Apnavana, 380. 

Apri-sukta, 463—466. 


Arala Dhartcya !^aun., 444. 
Araiiyakas, 100. 147. 153. 313— 
341. 

Arbiula Kadraveya, 39. 
Archabhin, 364. 

Archaiiaiiasa, 383. 
Arddhachandra, 508. 
Arddharcha, 341. 

Arhat, 91. 261. 

’\pi0fio£ iriKoc, ~\i]6vi’Tii:uc, 163. 
Aristarchos, 161. 

Aristotle, 161. seq. 

Arjuna, 44. seq. 

Arkin, 489. 

Arrian, 277. 333. 

Arsham I'Xaigeyanam rikshv), 

Arshanukramani, 218. 

Arsheya, 386. 

I'll. 22Q. seq. 

Artabhagi-putra, 441. 
Arthaviida, 89. seq. 93. 170. 343. 
129. 

"'ApHpa, 161. 

Aruna, 442. 

Ariina-sakha, 97. 
Arunaketukachiti, 224. 
Arunaparaji (kalpah), 364. 
Arutiin, 364. 

Aryamabliuti Kalabava, 443. 
Aryamaradha Gobhila, 443. 
Aryan (race), 12 — 15. 

Asat, 324. 

Asamriti, 486. 

.Vsanga Playogi, 494. 

Aslitakah, 384. 

-Vslithalakatha, 370. 
Asiitadhyavi, 359. 

Ashti, 222. 

Asita, 463. 

Asita, 384. 

Asita Dhanvana, 39. 

Asitaniriga, 487. 

Asita Varshagana, 442. 

Asura, 39. 230. 

Asuravidya, 39. 

Asura-reda, 451. 

Asunryana, 373. 439. 442. 
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Asurl, 439. 442. 

A^maratha (kalpa), 184. 

Asuka, 35. 260. seq. 270. seq, 
281. 295.530. 

A4oka-Tardhana, 297. 
iisvalayana, 97. 233. seq. 337. 
458. 

Asvalayana-brahmana, ISO. 194. 
, 347. 

A4vala3’ana-cliarana, 369. 
Asvalayana - grlhj'a - pari.4islita, 
, 252. 

A4valayana-£ri'iUya-siitra, 42. sco. 
_ 201. seq. 

Advalayana-kalpa-sutra, 180.193. 

. 199- 

Asvalaj’ana-kalpa-sutra-liliusliya, 
. 380. 

Asvalaj-ana 4akh5kta mantra - 
sanbita. 474. 

Asyamedha, 355. 357. 

Asvamitra, Gobhila, 443. 
Asyinau, 414. 440. 

Atharvan, 328. 451. 

Atharvana, 445. seq. 
Atbaryaiigiras (race), 445. 450. 
Atharvan Daiva, 440. 
Atbarva-verla, 122. 445. seq. 
Atharva-vcda-anukramarii, 22S. 
Atliarva-veda-bralimana, 445 — 
455. 

Atharva-veda-char.ana, 374. seq. 
Atharva-veda-jyotisha, 214. 
Atharva-veda-kalpa, 199. 
Atharva-vecla-pariiishta, 253. 
Atharva-yeda-pratiiakhya, 139. 
Atidhanvan i^auiiaka, 444. 
Atijaaati, 222. 

Atidhriti, 148. 222. 

Atiratra, 177. 

Atisakvari, 222. 

Atithyeshti, 355. 

Atklla, 333. 

Atkila, 384. 

Atman, 19. 20—24. 323. 
Atmananda, 240. 

Atrayah, 3S3. 

Atri, ii. 92. 340. 

Atreya, 137. 142. 3S3. 4.38. siq 


Atrcya-.-riklia, 53. 222. seq. 
Atreyi-piitra, 441. 

Attliakatlia, 281. 294. 

Atya~hfi, 148. 222. 

Auchatiiya, 381. 

Ainlala, 383. 

Audavahi, 205. 438. 

Audheya, 372. (^var. lec. Aiikhya, 
Addha, Ugheya.) 
Aialiimbarayana, 142. 

Aukliiya, 233. 364. 371. {rnr. Ice. 
Aukshya, Aiishcya, Aukhya.) 

I Aulapin, 364. 

I Aupajandhani, 439. 

I Aupamanyava, 142. 370. 

I Aupasana, 470. 

I Aup.aiivi, 142. 

I xVurnavabha, 142. 438. 

Aurva, 92. 380. 

.AU'ija, 382. 

Avabritha, 416. 

Avadanasataka, 246. 

Avasathya, 203. 

Avatika, 372. 

Avat.'ara, 384. 

Avyakrita, 324. 

Ayasya, 413. 440. 488. 

Ayasya, 381. 

Ayushtoma, 771. 

Ayuta, 395. 


B. 

Babhravya, 142. 

Badeyl-putra, 440. 

Badhryasva, 381. 

Bagavedara, 5. 

Bahvricha-brahmana, 76. seq. 
183. 

Balivricha-parliislita, 252. 
Balivricha-upanitihad, 323. 

! Baida, 380. 

I Baladeva, 261. 

' Balakosha, 156. 
i Banga, 268. (alphabet) 518. 

I Bandhu, 486. 

; lirirhadukthya, 382. 

, Barlia^patya, 382. 


B B 
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IXDKX. 


50. 

Lrisiikahi-siklu'i. lift. ISO. ISS. 
2:20. kfiO. 

Bii Li d h a V an a - £r I’i In- a - s u t ra , 201. 
uftO. 

ljau(ll)uyana-kalpa-sutra,194.199. 
Bauclhayaniya-brahraaua, .".IS. 
Bauillieya, 372. {rnr. Icc. Aui;li., 
Gauilli., -d!i:'i} ana. ) 
BauiDii-iiiitra, 441. 

Biiadhaiila. 331. 

Bhadra-kalpa, 302. 

Bhadrasur.a, 297. 

Bliadrasena, 2S1. 
Bliagavata-pui-aiia, 5. 
Bluigurikoslia, ld6. 

Bhagurin, 219. 

Bhaimayavah, 383. 

Bhnllavin, 193. 364. 
Bhaluki-putra, 441. 

Bkaiiumat Aupamanyava, 443. 
Bliaradvaja. 42. 230. 340. 382. 
493. 

Bhai’advajagiuve.4yi'il!, 382. 
Bkaradvaja, 137. 142. 382. 439. 
Bharadvaja-grihya-sutra, 201. 
Bliilradvaja-kalpa-sutra, 194. 199. 
Bliaradvajins, 370. 
Bkaradvaji-putra, 440. scq. 
Bharata, 92. 

Bharata (epic poem), 42. seq. 43. 

(race), 44. 46. 

Bhargava, 380. seq. 

Bharmyaaya, 382. 

Bliasha, 151. 

Blulsliya, 138. 
Bliattabkaskar.aniiTi'a, 240. 
B!iattacbarya=. 93. 

Bhauniadcn a (alphabet), .71S. 
Bhavatiata iSayasthi, 443. 

Bhiraa, 44. 

Bhishaja, 38. 

Bliudeva, 82. 

Bliumiinitra ( rar./ec.-putra), 296. 
Bhutayajna, 93. 

Bhrigu, 17. 54. 231. 380. 451. 
Bidc'ih, 381. 

Bindusara, 271. 294. 
Bralimacharin, 202. 204. 


Bi-almia-k.aiika, 2.! ! . 
Bralima-vt'da, 44.7. scq. 
Braliniavi'iddlii ChlKindogani,443. 
Brabinan, 28. 55. 60. 321. 328. 

436. 440. 442. 444. 

Brahman (race), 207. scq. 405. 
Brahman (prie.-sts), 122. 446. scq. 
450. 469. 487. ' 

Brahmanism, 32 — 35. 82. seq. 
257—259. 

Brahmaiia, 75 — 77. 78. 106 — 
108. no. 116. 163. 170. 186. 
(names), 360 — 364. (period), 
313—455. 

Br;ihmana-charana, 189 — 193. 
365. seq. 

Brahmanachhansin, 450. 469. 
Brahmaiula, 41. 

Brdhmapalasa, 375. 
Brahmayajna, 93. 356. 458. 
Bribu, 494. 

Brihadaraiiyaka, 110. 325. 329. 

serq. (extract), 22 — 25. 
Brihaddevata, 217 — 219. 
Brihadratha, 295. 

Brihadukthah, 382. 

Brihadvasu (jobhiia, 443. 
Brihaspati, 130. 487. 

Brihaspati Sayasthi, 443. 

Brihuti, 222. 402. 

Buddha (Sakya Muni), 32 — 35. 
78. seq. 82. seq. 88. 102. 260. 
285. 317. seq. (.Smriti), 89.91. 
(date), 263 — 273. 298. ,sceq. 
Buddhism, 32 — 35. 82. seq. 260. 
i 262. 

: Buddhistic chronology, 263 — 273. 
I Buddhistic councils, 260. 271. 

I . 

j Buddhistic revelation, 84 — 86. 


C. , 

Ceylonese era, 35. 268. 
Ceylonese chronologists, 264. 267 
—271. 

Chakravarti, 261. 
Cliukravarraana, 142. 
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Ciiama^adhvaryii, 419. 
CImiiakko, ( Chaiiakya) 281. 286. 

291. 294. scr/. ' 

Chanafita, 405. 

Chando, 289. 

Ch.andragupta, 242. 271. 279. 
Chandranias, 449. 
Cliaraka-saklia, 191. 225. 350. 
364. 369. 

Charana, 121. 12.5—127. 130.182. 

187—198. 368—378. 

Cliaraua, 125. seq. 

Charanaviclya, 375. 
Charanavyuha, 250. seq. 367. 
Charapiya-sakha, 225. 
Charayaniya, 369. 

Cliarmasiras, 142. 

Charu, 392. 

Charvaka, 91. 

Chatumasya, 335. 470. 
Chatuvatra, 92. 

Chaturliotra, 224. 
Chagalakslianam, 233. 
Cliliagaleyin, 370. (var. lec. Cliai- 
keya, Ohhagcya.) 

Chhandas, 147—149. (period), 
525—572. 

Chhandoga-brahmana, 176. 347. 
seq. 

Chhandoga-parieislitn, 251. 253. 
Chbandoga priests, 173. 430. 
445. seq. 

Chhandogya-upanishad, I GO. 324. 
seq. 

C'hikita, 383. 

China (alphabet), 518. 

Chlnapati, 302. 

Chinese ehronologist^, 265. 
Chityaparishekadimantras, 355. 
Chinla Bhagavitti, 442. 

Chyavana, 380. seq. 

Coamas Indicopleu.stes, 247. 
Curtins, Q., 277. 516. 


D. 

Dadhyacli Atharvana, 410. 
Dairghatama=a, 382. 


Daivaia, 385. 

Daivatam (Naigeyanain rikahv), 
227. 

Daivata (Xirnkta), 155. seq. 
Daivatarasa, 384. 

Daivodasa, 381. 

Daivyau hotarau, 464. 

Dakshina, 203. (alphabet), 518. 
Dalbhya, 142. 

Damoda, 375. 

Danastuti, 493. 

Darada (alphabet), 518. 

Darit Sliakoh, 326. 

Darbhya, 383. 

Dardhachyuta, 385. 
Dar.sa-purnamasan, 354. 392.458. 
470. 

Dasenkelleya, 267. 

Das.xratha, 49. 297. 

Dcn.arins, 245. seq. 
Deva-anukramani, 217. 
Dera-darsanin, 375. 

Devanagari, 518. 

Devanamprisa Ti.sliya, 270. srq. 
Dev an ty ay. an ah, 381. 
Devarajaynjvan, 216. 240. 
Devarata, 383. 

Devasvumin, 380. 417. seq. 
Devatarasa, (Savat-uyana, 444. 
Devatadhyaya-bruhmana, 348. 
Devavritti, 247. 

Devayajna, 93. 

Dovir dvarah, 461. 

Dliananando, 281. 284. 2S7. 29.'’>. 
Dliananjayah. 38 1. 

Dluinanjayya, 181. 384. 

Dharbaka, 296. 

Dharmn, 101. 

Dharraa-Indra, 40. 
iJharma-'Utra, 206 — 208. 
Dharma->;istra, l.'Jl. 

Dharma.-uka, 272. 281. 
Dhiiranudhyayana, 509. 

DhatU'Ona, 267. 

Di.riti, 222. 

Dbriti Aindruta i'aun.. 411. 
Dliiirta^vainin, 3SO. 

DikshA, .39.3. 

llikshaiiiyA, ITT. 390 — 105. 458. 
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Dinara, 245. scq. 

Diodorus .Sirulus, 27(5. 
Dlpavan-ia. 267. 

Dlrfrhatanias, 19. 36. 57. -163. 
Diraatamasah, 382. 
Divali-iyenaya islitayah, 224. 
Divodasa, 407. 

Divj'avadaiia, 246. 
Drahyayana—utra, ISl. 190. 210. 
Draiipadi, 45. 47. 

Drrivi(_la3, 334. (alpliabet), 518. 
Dundhublia, 370. 

Durga, 131. 

Diishmaiita, 36. 

Diisljfagumani, 268. 

Dvaraka, 45. 

Dvapara (age), 412. 

Dvuda.“alia, 222. 

Dvivindu, 508. 


E. 

Ekaha, 209. 470. 

Ekapadti, 222. 

Ekarshi, 440. 

Erannoboas, 277. 279. 
Ezour-vedam, 5. 

F. 

Fa-hian, 265. 

G. 

Gajakumbakriti, .508. 
Galavn. 142. '383. 440. 
Galita, 221. 

Gana, 379. 

Ganagari, 467. 

Ganaka, 213. 

Gangaridae, 276. 
Gardabimukha, Sand., 444. 
Gargab, 382. 

Gargi-putra, 440. 

Gargya, 142. 164. seq. 382. 
Garhapatyn, 203. 

Gurbya ceremonies, 100. 


G:'ir(7amada, 381. 

Cb'itba, 40. 311. 

Giitbiiia, 384. 

Gatbin Kau-ika, 4 IS. 

Gatri Gautama, 44,3. 

Gaulgiila\ i-puira Gobbila, 443. 

I Gaiipayaiia, 486. 
j Gautania-.suira, 53. 134. (grani- 
j niarian). 142. S.-V. 181. (dia- 
raiia), 374. 381. 438. scq. 
Gautami-putra, 441. 
Gavam-a 3 ’anam, 177. 
Gavislitbiiaib, 383. 

Gavisbiliira, 383. 

Gayatri, 222. 391. 

Gayatrin, 489. 
Gbarmadinisbkrilis, 356. 
Gliaura, 383. 

Ghora, 38. 

Ghosha, 341. 

Gboso, 289. 

Gbritakausika, 91. 439. 
Girisarnian Kanibaviddbi, 443. 
Gobbila, 53. 255. 436. 443. 
Gobbila (astronomy), 214. 
Gobhila-grihya-sutra, 201. 
Gobbila-puslipa-sutrn, 210. 
Gokula, 368. (tar. lec. -kliu-, 
-svalu, -laka.) 

Gobi, 514. 

Gopatha-brahmana, 445 — 455. 
Goptri, 450. 

Goshtoma, 177. 

Gotamah, 381. scq. 

Gotra, 379—388. 
Grabagrabanamantras, 335. 
Grabauadhyayana, 509. 
Grahayuddha, 214. 

Graiitha, 45. 521. scq. 

Gra.va.stut, 450. 468. 

Greece and India, 16 — 18. 30. 
seq. 

Griba, 202. 

Grihapati, 450. 469. 

Grihya (fire), 203. 

Grihya-siitra, 121. 133. 200. 
205. 

Grit.samada, 26. 42. 231. 340. 
463. 
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Guliyaclpsi'ili, SIS. 
Gungn, 318. 
Gurudevasvamiri; 380. 


H. 

Ilaji Ibraliim Sirhindi, 327. 
Haradatta ( Apastamba Sam.- 
sutra-bliasbya), (extract), 100 
—105. 

Hari, 231. 

Haridravin, 364. • 

Haridraviya, 370. 
Harikariii-putra, 441. 
Harischandra, 408. seq. 488. 
Harita, 382. 

Harita Kasyapa, 442. 

Harita, 143. 

Harivansia, 231. 

Harsbaka, 296. 

Hautrakam, 254. 256. 
Hemachandra, 240. 

Herodotus, 48. 

Hiouen-thsang, SOl.sft?. 304. srq. 
Hiranyakesi (Satyashadba), 196. 
IT- ■ ’ ’ 

]1 201 . 

Hiranjake.si-kalpa-sutra, 199. 
Homamantrds, 355. 

Homer, 499. 

Hotraka, 450. 

Hotri, 122. 175. seq. 394.sc«?. 418. 

seq. 468. 473. seq. 

Huna (alphabet), 518. 


I. 

Ida, 464. 

Idhmavalm, 385. 

Ikshvaku (race), 408. 418. 

Ila, 464. 

In (affix), 184. 

Indra, 60. 230. 411. seq. 436. 

444. 530. 533. 542. 

Indrabhu Ka4yapa, 444. 
Indraprainada, 385. 

Indrota ftaunaka, 444. 


I Indus, 12. 

; Isliiakupuranam, 25 1. seq. 

I Ishti, 393. 

I.4a-iipanisliad, 317. 325. 

Itara, 336. 

Iti, 344. 

Itihasa, 40. seq. 90.98. 110. 33 4. 
Itihasa-veda, 40. 451. 


j .Tabula, 370. 

I Jagaddhara, 125. 

Jagdia, 375. 

Jagati, 322. 403. 

Jalinii, 418. • 

.Jainiini, 88. 90. 381. 
.lairainlya-charaua, 374. 

•Taiiias, 261. seq. 

•Jaivanluyana, 438. 

Jamadagna, 380. 

Jamadagna VatsTih, 380. 
Jamadagni (father of llama), 
487. 

I Jamadagnyah, 380. 

‘ Janaka (r. /. Ajakn, llajaka), 
374. 

[ Janaka Vaideha, 36. 80. 329, 
' 421. seq. 

j Janaki .Ayastlu'ina, 442. 

, Janamejaya Parikshita, 486. 
.Tarayu, 397. 

I Jutukaniyn, 142. 407. 438. srq. 
i Jayauli-pulra, 411. 

' Jihvavat Badluiyoga, 442. 

; Jina, 249. 

' Jinendra, 248. 

Jiianakaudani, 356. 

Jiianayogya, 374. 

Justin, 275. 

I Jyolisha, 211 — 215. 

, Jyotishtoraa, 177. 470. 


K. 

Ka, 433. 

' Kadvat, 133. 


B a 4 
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Knhola, 20.). 

Kai-iorra Kri[>ya, 4 tO. 
Kaivartananila, 293. 

Kiikavania, 29(). 

Ivakubha, 222. 

Kaksblvantah, 3S2. 

Kak.^liivat, 19. 36. 56. sey. 
Kaksluvat Auiija, 49.'). 
Ivakslilvatn, 342. 

Ivillabava, 383. 

Kalabavi-bralimana, 109. 116. 
Kalama, .514. 

Kaianos, 39. seij'. 

lialapa, 1 26.364. 373.(i'./.KaIopa.) 

Kalupaka, 126. 

Kukipin, 364. 

Kalu.soka, SSI. so/. 

Kaleya, 370. (r. 1. Kaleta.) 
Kalhana Paudita, 242. 

Kali (age), 412. 

Kali, 314. 

Kalinga, .o7. 268, 

Kalpa, 344—364. 
Kalpanupada-sutra, 210. 
Kalpa-sutra, 94. 96. seq. 169 — 
199. 

Kam.alins, 364. 

Kapi(<70oXo(, 333. 

Kamboju.s, 54. 

Kamboja Aupamanyav.a, 443. 
Kandas, 223. 

Kandamayana, 142. 
Kandanukrama, 223. 223. 
Kandiiadatto, 286. 

Kandiktis, 223. 

Kanishka, 298. seq. 304. 332. 
Kanvah, 383. 

Kanva,' 142. 383. 

Kanva-.kikli:i, 181. 183. 370. 
Kaiivayana, 296. 

Kapardisvamin, 380. 

Kapayab, 383. 

Kapila, 79. 83. 102. 

Kapila, 102. 

Kapila- vastu, 102. 

K'i” P ’ ■■ ha, 102. 

>' -1 . ■ . , 333. 369, 

Kapola, 872. ( v. 1. -lapa, -pala.) 
Kapya Patancliala, 102. 


Karka, 2.)<). 

ICarnia, bSO. 

Karnia-kainj.i (Vi:da ), IM. 
Karnia-niimatii:!, 40. 
Kirma-pradipa. 31. 201. 231. 
Karmandin (kalpa), 183. 361. 
Kariuifaka«. 3,')4. 
Kais.dieyi-piitra, 441. 

Kasbayana, 439. 

Kalyapa, 17. 142. 384. 436. seq. 
Ka.-yapa Naidlirini, 442. 
Kaiyapiib, 384. 487. 

I Ka.iyapa,, 3S4. 

I Kalya {)i valakya ni af Iiari -p u tra, 
441. 

Katah. 384. 

K,atbah,69.97. 126. 223. 364.369. 
Katha-upanishad, 323. 

Kathaka, 126. 223. 
Kathaka-griiiya-.sutra, 201. 
Katha-sutra, 199. 

Katthakya, 142. 

Katya, 383, seq. 

Katyayana, 41. 4 4. 97. 229. seq. 

239—240. (Biiddliist), 302. 
Katyayana-amik ramani, 1 49. 2 1 3. 
Katyayana-kalpa-sutra, 181. 199. 
336 — 358. 

Katyayana (meti’e), 147. 
Katyayana-parisishta, 250. 253. 
seq. 

Katyayana-pratiliikbya, 138. seq. 
163. 

Katyayana - upagTantha, - sutrn, 

210 . 

Kiityayani, 22. 24. 

: Katyayaniya-lakba, 231. 372. 

; Kauhali-putra, 142. 
j Kaunakhins, 375. 

: Kaundinya, 142. 383. 438. 

I Kaundinyayana, 438. 
Kau.-bitaki-aranyaka, 337. seq. 
Kausliitaki-brahniana, 181. 346. 
337. (extract) (xi.), 59. (xxvi. 
5.), 406. 

Kausliitaki-laklul, 180. 183. 
Kaushitaki-upanishad, 338. 
Kaulanibi, 241. 

Kaulika, 384. 
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Kiui^ikuynni, 4 .j9. 

Kiiuciki kalpali, IS'l. 364. 
Kiiutliuma-iiikha, 181. 201. 228. 
373. 

Kauiilja, 297. 

Ivautsa, 142. 181, 442. 
Ivautil-pntr.a, 441. 

Kavaslia, 36. 53. 

Kavya, 41. 

Ivaya, 415. 

Kayastlia, 514. 

Kena-upaiiUliad, 324. 

Ketnckara, 214. 

Kctu Vajya, 443. 

Khailira-grihya-sutr.i, 201. 

Khallalaa, 374. 

Khan.likeya.9, 223. 364. 370. (c. 1. 
Sliaiul.) 

Khaaya (alphabet), .518. 

Khila, 218. 222. 226. 356. 358. 
KXiVi;, 163. 

Kratusangraha, 252. 
Kratusangraha-sankliya, 251.. seq. 
Kraunehikiputrau, 44 1. 
Ivraushtuki, 142. 219. 

Krishna Vasiuleva, 45. 
Krlsasvins (kalpa), 185. 364. 
Ivrita (age), 412. 
Kshairakalambhin, 181. 
Kshatrauja.s, 296. 

Kshatriya (race), 17. 81. 20,. 
378. 405. 

Kshemajit (Kshemarchis, Kshc- 
trajna), 296. 

Ksheniadharinan {v. 1. karman), 
298. 

Kdiudra-siiktas .42. 340. 4,9. 
Kdiudra-siitra, 210. (?•./. Kshau- 
dra.l 

Knladharnia, 132. s(q. 201. 
Kumar.aharita, 440. 

Kiiii<liim, 223. 

Kuiidinah, 385. 

Kunti, 44. scq. 48. 
Ivurnialaksliauam, 25 1. 

Kuril, 44. arq. 

Kusiditi, 39. 

Kustuka Sarkaraksha, 443. 
Kusikah, 383. 


I Kusika-parisishta, 250. 

1 Kusika-jutra, 199. 
j Kiisri, 442. 

Kutsa, 56. 382. 

Kuvera Vaiiravana, 39 

L. 

Lala, 268. 

Lamakayana, ISl. 
Lilngalayana, 373. 

Lanka, 269. 

Lalyayan.i, 181. 199. 210. 
Laugakshi-sutra, 199. 
Laukika, 151. 

Leklia, 512. seq. 

Lipi. 520. 

Lohitajabnavah, 381. 
Lohitriksha, 381. 


jr. 

Madhava, 240. 

Madhuebhandas, 418. 
M.'idhuchbandasa, 38 1. 

Madhuka, 219. 

Madhuka Paingya, 442. 
Madhyanias, 479. 

Mildhyandina, 138. 181. wry. 329. 

333. 372. (r, L -dinpya.) 
^ladrasara Siiaungayain, 443. 
jMruln,"44. seq. 48. 

Magadha (alphabi-t), 518. 
Maliabharata, 222. 

Mahabharata, 18. 36. 41 — 48. 
57. seq. 62. 231. 243. 
j Mahadamatra, 205. 

3Iahaitareya, 205. 

] JIaluikalopa, 373. 

, IMahakatyayana, 302. seq. 

: Jlahilkaushitaki, 205. 

I Mahakhallava, 374. 

I Mahiinanda. 296. 

I Malu'inama, 267. 

: Maliiipadma, 296. 
j Malu'ipaingya, 205. 

Mahd-^i'iktas, 42. 479. 

; Mahaudaviihi. 205. 
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Maliavansa, 267. 

JMahavarttika, 235. 

Mahavira, 261. 
Maliavira-nirupanani, 356. 
Maliendra (mountain), 17. (son 
of Asoka), 271. 

Mahidasa Aitareya, 336. 
Mahisha. 137. 
jVIahittlii, 142. 

Maliiyava, 383. 

Maitra-sutra, 199. 

Maitravaruna, 3S5. 450. 468. 
JMaitrayaniya-charana, 370. 
Maitrajamya-'Sutra, 201. 
Maitreyi, 22—24. 28. 

Manavas, 61. seq. 370. 199. 
Mandala, 218. 220. 340. 
jVIandanis, 30. 

Mandavya, 441. 

Mandhatra, 383. 

Mandiandini, 333. 

Mundiikayanas, 146. 368. 
IMandutayani, 441. 
Mandukayani-putra, 441. 
Slaudukeya, 121. 142. 
Manduki-putra, 441. 
Mandukisiksha, 146. 
irandu-3Iandavyah, 205. 
Mandukya-upanishad, 325. 
Manikyala, 299. 

Maniyatappo, 294. 

Manti, 439. 

Mantra, 75. seq. 86. 90. 343. 

(period), 456 — 524. 
Mantrarshadhyaya, 225. 

Manu, 423. 425—427. 
Manu-dharma-.Aistra, 46. 56. 61. 

seq. 65. 67. 86. seq, 89. 132. seq. 
Manu Vaivasvata, 28. 37. 531. 
seq. 

Manu Apsava, 532. 

Manu Samrarana, o32. 
Manutantu, 383. 

Manushyayajna, 93. 

Masi, 514. 

Masaka Arsheya - kalpa - sutra, 
199. 209. 

Maiaka Gargya, 444. 

Masakiya, 142. 


Matavacliasa, 382. 

Matrin, 219. 

Matsya Samraada, 39. 

Maudas, 364. 

Maudgalya, 382. 

Mauka, 381. 

Mauna, 381. 

Mauncya, 372. (r. /. Bhad. 

Eaudhyasva.) 

Mauryas, 280. 285. 291. 293. 295. 
297. 

Maushiki-putra, 441. 

Milya, 19. 321. 

Medliiititlii, 463. 

Megastlicnes, 25. 29. 200. 242. 

277. 515. 

Mela, 514. 

Mimansa, 73. 78. 

Miniansaka, 142. 

Mitrabhu Kasyapa, 444. 
Mitravarchas StairakS.yana, 443. 
Mitravinda Kauhala, 443. 
Mitrayuvak, 381. 

Mudgala, 219. 368. 382. 
Miilamitra Gobliila, 443. 
Mundaka-upanisLad, 325. 328. 
Mfitiba, 418. 

Mrityu, 436. 444. 

Mrityu Pradhvansana, 440. 


N. 

Nabbanedl.^litba, 423. 
Nacliiketacliayaua, 224. 
Nagarjuna, 266. 273. seq. 
liTaidbruva, 384. 

Naigaraa (kandam), 155. seq. 
Naigeya, 228. 374. 
Naighantuka, 155. seq. 
Nairnishiya, 231. 407. 
Nairritya-kathah, 373. 
Nairuktas, 164. 

Nakula, 44. 

Nakula, 44. 

Nakshatra, 212. 

Nakshatra daroa, 213. 
Nakshatra-grabotpatalakshanam, 
214. 
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Naksliatra-kalpa, 214. 
Naksliatra-vidya, 213. 

Nama, 161. 

Nana, 331. 

Nanaka, 331. scq. 

Nanda, 241. seq. 279. 281. 284. 
^ 293 . 

Nandivardhana, 296. 

Narada, 408. 

Karabansa, 493. 

Narabansi, 40. 341. 
Navagralialanti-paribishla, 214. 
Navanita, 395. 

Nearchus, 515. 

Nesliti'i, 450. 469. 

Nidana-sutra, 147. 210. 

Kidruvali, 384. 

Nigada, 407. 

Nigada Pariiavalki, 443. 

ISIigama, 156. 

Nigamali {v. 1. Agani), 254. 256. 
Nighantu, 154. scq. 

Nikotliaka Bbayajatya, 444. 
Nipata, 161. 

Nirukta, 152—158. 163—168. 
Nirvana, 266. 268. seq. 

Nirvritti, 73. 

Nisliuda, 59. 

Nishka, 332. 

Nivita, 42. 

Nyasa, 248. 

Nyaya, 78. 316. 


O. 

“Oiofia, 161. 

Osliadlii, 449. 


P. 

Pabbato, 2S8. 291. 

Pada, 160. 341. 
Padavidhana, 234. 
Pahlavas, 54. 

Pallab, 385. 

Paila-sutra-bba.diya, 205. 


Paingalayanali, 385. 

Paingi, 223. 

Paingins, 185. 36S. 

Paingi kalpab, 364. 
Paingl-putra, 441. 

Paingyam, 185. 

Paippaladas, 364. 374. 
Pakayajna, 203. 

Paksha, 379. 

Palaka, 296. 

Paiangins, 364. 

Palibothra, 242. 276. 
Pancbachitikamantras, 356. 
Panchala, 129. 142. 
Panchavidha-siitra, 210. 
Pancbavinsa-briilimana, 347. 
Pauilavas, 44. seq. 

Panilu, 44. scq. 

Painlya, 44. seq. 

Paniiii, 118. 135. S(q. 150. scq. 

184. seq.‘^(]\. (date), 304— 310. 
Piinini-gotra, 385. 

Paniniyara, 185. 

Panjab, 12. 

Pankti, 222. 402, 

Paradas, 54. 

Paramatman, 19. 

1 Paramuvatika, 372, 
j Pararaesliibin, 440. 

! Pura?kara-grihya-sutra, 201. 

! Parasara, 91. 438. 

I Para:-ara-dharma-Ai.stra, 86. 90. 
j Parubara-g(4ra, 388. 

I Pararara-'aklui. 97. 129. seq. 

I Parusai'in?, 185. 364. 
ParaAiri-kaiindini-pulra, 440. 
Parasari-putra, 440. 441. 
Parasarya, 91. 149. 372. 385. 439. 
Para:iary;iyana, 91. 439. 
Parabu-rama, 17. 49. 81. 
Paribhasha, 72. 

Parishad, 128 — 132. (r. 1. par- 
shad, 129). 

Parishadya, 131. 

PariA=hta, 148. 249 — 256. (date) 
257—260. 

Parjanya, 449. 

Pdrsbada, 128—1.12. 

Par^hadam, 253 — 255. 
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Pfirshadasvn, .';s2. 

Partlia, 3S1. 

Piii'iislini, 4S(). 

Parva, 490. 

Parvata, 408. 

Pasubandha, 470. 

Patas, 370. (v. 1. Patauilinej-a.) ; 

Patala, 524. j 

Paraliputra, 241. ser/. 278. 284. | 

Patancliali, 102. 

Pataiijali, 148. 235. 2.39. ; 

Patlias Saubiiara, 440. ■ 

Patni dik.^bita, 450. j 

Paundravatsa, 372. (f. /. -vaeclia.) ■ 

Paiiraiia, 384. \ 

Piiurukutsja, .382. I 

Paurvatitlia, 383. ! 

Paushkarasadi, 142. 
Pausiraaahyayana, 438. 
Puvamana-isliti, 292. 

Pavamanis, 42. 340. ; 

Pinga, 283. | 

Pingalanaga, 147. seq. 241. j 

P.'iKlola, 274. 1 

Pisacha-vidyS, S9. | 

Pisacba-veda, 451. j 

Pifrimedbas, 356. 1 

Pitriyajna, 93. 354. : 

Plato, 161. 

Plakshayana, 142. 

Plakslii, 142. 

Porus, 276. seq. 

Pofri, 469. 

Piachinaviti, 43. 

Prachinayogi-piitra, 441. i 

PracMnayogva, 374. 

Pracliya, 142. ' 

Praclij a-k:ifli:'ii;, 3,33. 369. I 

Pr.'ulhvansana, 440. i 

Pradyota, 296. | 

Pragatha, 42. 340. I 

Pragatba-Parhat.n, 222. j 

Prajapati, 393. seq. 414. 433. seq. 

436. 442. 444. 529. i 

Pranjala, 374. i 

Pranj.alidvaitabhrit, 374. i 

Prasangikas, 355. | 

Prasavottbanam, 254. ■ 

Prasii, 276. seq. 333. ' 


Praskaiiva, 49 1. 

Pra^na,' 223. 

Pra:iiia-iii>aiii.-.Iiad, 31.5. 
Pra.-lni-piitra, 441. 

Prastok.a i^arnjaya, 491. 
Pi'a.^totri, 450. 

Pnitanihna Kaiib.aki, 443. 
Pratai’dana, 407. 

Pi'atiliartri, 4.50. 469. 
Pratijna-p.iri.'i.'hta, 121. 250. 255. 
Pratiloma (ca'te), 256. 
Pratiprastliatri. 450. 469. 
Pruti.4akhya, 46. 116 — 149. 150. 
161. 

Pratitbeyi, 205. 

Pratithi Devataratlia, 444. 
Pratyaksba, 108. 

Pravacbana, 53. 109. 

Pravara, 386. 

Pravaradhyayali, 254. seq. 
Pravaramanjari, 380. 

Pravargya Santipatlia, 356. 
Prayogn, 180, 

Pretyabbava, 19. 

Priihada.ivab, 382. 

Prishadlira, 494. 

Pritliit, 44. 

Pi-ithusrava?a Kanina, 494. 
npd0t<ric, 161. 

Ilpo<7r]-yopta, 162. 

Protagoras, 163. 

Ptosis, 163. 

Pulinda, 418. 

Pundra, 418. 

Puppliapura, 287- 
Parana, 41. 61. 90. lOS. 110. 
loi 344. 

Parana veda, 40. 451. 
Purana-pandlmpayantah, 384. 
Puroliita, 485 — 188. 
Puronuvakya, 400. 

Pururavas, 36. 56. 418. 
Purushamedha, 356. 
Purushottama, 380. 

Purrapaksha, 73. 

Piishaniitra Gobhila, 443. 
Pu.shkaraparuadyupadlianaman- 
tras, 355. 

Pushpa-sutra, 210. 


* 
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Piisliyaytisas Audavrnji, 443. 
Piistakani, 512. 

Putimasha, 383. 


R. 

RaJha Gautama, 436. 443. 
Rahasya, 318. 

Rahuchara, 214. 

Rahiiganali, 381. 

Raka, 212.' 

Raksliovidj-il, 39. 

Raibhya, 438. 384. 

Rainava, 584. 

Rajasuya, 355. 

Rama, 49. 

Rama Jaraadagnya, 463. 

Rama Murgaveya, 487. 
Rumayaua, 17. 36. seq. 41 — 43. 
49. 60'. 

Ranayaniputra, 181. 

Ranayaniya, 181. 201. 373. 
Raiitikosha, 156. 

Ratliantarin, 219. 

Ratliitara, 219. 

Ratliitari-putra, 441. 

Eauhina, 384. 

Rauliinayana, 438. 

Rebhah, 384. 

'Pflfia, 161. 

Eenavah, 384. 

Eenu, 418. 

Renuka, 418. 

Repha, 508. 

Rich, 341. 

Eicluka, 418. 

Rigvarnabheda, 374. 

Rig-veJa, 63. 122. 219. stq. 457 — 
468. 525—575. 

Eig-veda-anukramaiil, 215 — 219. 
Rig-vcda-arauyaka, 52.5 — 575. 
Rig-veda-bvahmana, 346. seq. 
Rig-veda-charaiia, 368. 

Rig-veda cbband.as, 147. 

Rig-veda commentai-ies, 240. 
Rig-veda grihya-sutra, 201. 
Rig-veda-jyotisha, 211. 

Rig-veda kalpa-siitra, 180. 199. 


Rig-veda-nirukta, 153. scg. 
Rig-veda-prCitisrikbya, 135. seq. 
Rig-veda-parisi^bta, 252. 
Rig-veda passages translated ; (i. 
1. 1.) 481. (i. 74.) 549. seq. 
(i. 162.) 553. stq. (i. 164. 46.) 
567. (i. 194. 4.) 490. (i.'63. 8.) 
20. (i. 115. 1.) 20. (ii. 2.) 535, 
seq. (iii. 1. 20.) 482. (iii. 28. 1.) 
492. (iii. 29. 10.) 493. (iii. 32. 

13. ) 482. (iii. 36. 10.) 490. (iii. 
39.) 432. (vi. 23. 9.) 483. (vii. 
3.) 547. seq. (vii. 32.) 543. (vii. 
77.) 551. (vii. 81.) 540. seq. 
(vii. 103.) 493 (viii. 30.) 531. 
(viii. 11.) 548. scy. (viii. 13. 

14. ) 542. (viii. 21. 14.) 543. 
(ix. 11. 6.) 318. (x. 73. 11.) 
318. (x. 121.) .569. (x. 130.) 
_482._(x. 129.) 564. 

Rigyajiinsbi, 254. 

Riksbah, 382. 

Ripunjaya, 295. 

Rishablia, 418. 

Risbyaiiinga Ka.svapa, 444. 

Rita, 491. 

Ritulakshana, 214. 

Ritvigvavaua, 176. 

Ritvij, 469 — 474. 492. 

Robinrih, 384. 

Robita,'410. 

Romabarsbana, 231. 

Romakayana Stbavira, 219. 

Rudra, 55. 

j Rudra-bbuti Driibyayaiii, 412. 

I 

( 

I 

i S. 

I 

i Sadasj'a, 407. 449. seq. 469. 
j Sabadeva, 44. 
j Suhadevas, 44. 

; Suitava, 148. 438. 

1 Sajaniya (hymn), 231. 

I Samanta-panebaka, 17. 

; Sama-sankbya, 144. 

! Sama-sittras, 209, 210. 

' Saina-tantra, 143. seq. 

Sama-veda, 121. dtis. 473. 
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Sama-anukramaui, 227. scq. 
Sama-brahmaiui, 347. seq. 
Sama-charana, 373. seq. 
Sama-kalpa,‘l81. 193. 209. 
Saina-jyotisha, 214. 
Sama-parisishta, 252. 
Sama-pratisakhya, 143. 
Sama-metre, 147. 

Sama-vidtiana, 190. 347. 
Samaya(4iarika-sutra, 99. 101. 

134. 206—208. 

SamiJheni, 89. 393. 

Samvargajit Lamakuyana, 444. 
Sanaga, 440. 

Sanaru, 440. 

Sanatana, 440. 

Sandliyavandana, 206. 
Sandrocottus, 242. 275 — 300. 
Sangata, 297. 

Sanhita, 184. 174. 176. 
Sanhita-cliarana, 188. seq. 364. 
Sanliiti-upanishad, 114. 
Sanliitopanishad, 348. 
Sanjivi-putra, 441. 

Sankara Gautama, 443. 
Sankarshana-kanila, 90. 

Sunkhya, 78. 82. seq. 102. 
Sankriti, 383. 

Sankriti-putra, 441. 

Sankritya, 143. 383. 438. 
Sannyasin, 314. 

Sansava, 398. 

Sanskara, 204. 

Sarasvati, 12. 169. 464. 

Sarman Cheya, 30. 

Sarpa, 39. 

Sarpa-veda, 451. 

Sarpa-vid} a, 39. 

Sarsliti, 381. 

Sarvanukramid, 215. seq. 
Sarvastivadas, 302. 

Sarvamedhas, 356. 

Sat, 324. 

Sati Aushtrakshi, 443. 

Sattra, 210. 470. 

Satyakama Jabala, 442. 
Sasyamugrya, 373. (r. /.-niurgya, 
Satyamurgrya.) 

Satyavaha Bharadvaja, 328. 
Satyavati, 418. i 


i Sauk.arayana, 439. 
j Sautrainani, 355. 357. 

I Sautramani-sambandhi-, 356. 

Sauyami, 205. 

I Savarni, 381. 

■ Savebaisa, 381. 

I Savitragnicliayana, 224. 
i' Savitri, 414. 

‘ Sayakayann, 439. 

Sayana, Rig-veda-bliasliya (p. 1 1 ), 
34i (p. 34), 458. 155—157. 
Sayana, Parasara-sastra-bhasliya, 
87—94. 

Sfkasandhyadihautrantain, 355. 
Seleucus Nicator, 242. 274. seq. 
298. 

Semitic races, 14. seq. 

Senaka, 143. 

Seven rivers, 12. 

Shadgurusishya, comm, on the 
Anufcramani, 216. 
Shadvinsa-brahmana, 1 12. 347. 
Sliashtipatha, 357. 

Sliodasin, 177. 

Siddhanta, 73. 

Sinhabahu, 268. 

Sinivali, 212. 

Skanda-bhashya, 240. 
Skandasvamin, 240. 

Smarta-sutra, 94. 99. 

Smriti, 52. 75. 78. 86—93. 107. 
182. 

Smriti-prnbandhas, 99. 

Soma, 55. 533. 

Som.a-rajayah. 381. 

Soma-rajya, 381. 

Somaraudra Charu, 89. 
Soma-.sarman, 297. 

Soma-sushma, 421. 

Soma-vah.i, 385. 

Soma Vaishnava, 38. 

Soma-yaga, 177. 

Someivara, 103. 122. 144. 
Somotpattili, 252. 

Sone (river) 279. 

Sparia, 160. 

Spliotayana, 143. 

Stbaulaibthivi, 143. 153. 

Sthiraka Sargya, 444. 
Stobhanusanhara, 144. 


I 


I 

F 
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Stoics, 162. seq. ] 

Strabo, 1.1. seq. 2.5. seq. 200. 51.5. i 
Stupah, 248. 

Suban'dhii, 486. 

Siibliadra, 45. 

Subiabmauya, 4.50. 469. 

Sudus, 483. 485. seq. 

Sudeshna, 57. 

Sukta, 341. 

Sulablia, 205. 

Sumulya, 297. 

Sumantra Babb. Gaut. 444. 
Sumantali, 205. 

'S.vvletTfioi, 161. 

Sunitha Kapat.ava, 443. 

Supratita, Auluiidya, 443. 
Surabliigbrita, 395. 
Suradindrabliishekantam, 355. 
Surya, 55. 449. 

Surj^aka, 296. 

Su.lurada Salaid^ayana, 443. 
Susravas Tarsbagaiiya, 4 13. 
Suternanas SaiiJilyayana, 443. 
Sutivritti, 247. 

Sutra, 71 — 249. 

Sutra-charana, 193 — 198. 364. 
seq. 

Suyajna, 205. 

Suyasas, 297. 

Suyavasa, 412. 

Svadhyaya, 105. 509. 
Svadhyaya-brubmana, 22 1. 

Sviiba, 113. 

Sraba-kritis, 463. 

Svanaya, 56. 

Svana 3 'a Bbavya\'a, 493. 

Sv’ara, 160. 

Svishtakrit, 400. serq. 

Syaparna, 487. 

S. 

Sahara, 418. 

Sabdanu.^asanam, 306. 

Sailalin, 185. 364. 

Sainya, 382. 

S'aisava, 97. 

.Saisira, 368. 

Saisira-sakba, 118. 135. 149. 


Saisireya, 368. 

Saijunagas, 296. 

Saityayana, 143. 

.Saivayavab, 383. 

Sakas, (people) 54. 

Sakadasa, 444. 

.Sakala, 143. 

1 .Sakala-sakba, 118. 135 — 137. 

140. seq. 143. 144. seq. 147. 
I 149. 178. 219. seq. 368. 
i Sakalya, 136. 140. 143. 368. 
j Sakalya-pitii, 136. 143. 

' Siikapuni, 143. v. 1. 
j Sakapurni, 153. 
j .Sabatayana, 141. 143. 164. seq. 

I .Sakbii, 51. 100—105. 121 — 127. 
I 188. seq. 377. 429. seq. 

I Saktya, 383. 

' Sakuntala, (play) 1. 5. 512. 

: Sakuntala (heroine), 36. 

: Sakvari, 222. 

j Stikya, 83. 285. 295. {see Buddha.) 
Salaksba, 384. 
.Srilankayana-cbaraiia, 18 1 . 
.Salankayana-gotra, 381. 381. 
S'alankayani-putra, 441. 

I Salapravesa, 355. 

! Salisuka, 297. 

I Silliya (r. I. Kba-, Siir-) 368. 

' .Samba Sarkaraksba, 443. 

I Snrabhu, 383. 
i Samitri, 450. 469. 

I Sanijilab, 385. 
i Sandili-putra, 441. 
i Saiidilya, LSI. 323. 438. 440. 
j Saiidilyayana, 131. 
j Sanliha, 383. 
i .Sankbayana, 143. 

; Sankbayana-brahmaua, 180. 397. 

; Sankbayana-gribya-siitra, 201. 

! .Sankbayana-kalpa, 180. 199. es- 
' tract (svi. 1.) 37 — 40. 

! , ■_ 0 ^ 2 . 

I Santanacbarya, 152. 
i Santanu, 255. 

! .Sdpbeya,- 372. (v. 1. -peya, -plya). 

: Sardula, 373. 

Sarkarakshi, 381. 
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i^:irva<lalta Garnya, 112. 
.Sarvadatta Kosha, lJ(i. 
isdstra, 53. 

.'^a^adliarnian, 297. 

S5atabalakslia Maudgalya, 143. 
Satadru, 486. 

Adanika, 231. 

6atapatha ' brahmana, 176- 183. 
329. 349. 353—360. (i. 8. 1. 1.) 
425. ("xi. 4. 5.) 421. 

Satarcliins, 42. 340. 

^atarudriya, 355. 

6atvala, 374. {v. I. Satyamud- 
bhava.) 

.^utyayanin, 181. 193. 364. 372. 
Sathyayaniya, 374. 

Saucbivrikshi, 181. 
f5aunahotra, 230. 381. 

Saunaka, 118. 135. seq. 230 — 239. 
438. 

Saunaka-anukramani, 216. seq. 
Saunaka-aranyaka, 314. 
.'saunaka-grihya-sutra, 201. 
S'aunaka-kalpa-sutra, 144. 199. 
Saunaka-cliarana, 375. 
^auniika-parisishta, 250. 
Suunaka-upariishad, 328. 337. 
Saunakayanali, 385. 

Saunakins, 364. 

Saunaki-putra, 441. 

Saunakiya, 137. 143. 
f^aunakiya-cliaturadhyayika, 139 
—141. 

f5aunga-Saisirayab, 383. 
Saungi-putra, 441. 

S'aurpanayj'a, 438. 
fiava.«, 444. 

Siklia. 53. 

S'ikslja, (.'iksliii i, 113 — 147. 

6ilpa Ka.^yapa, 442. 

rGvamedhikam, 35.5. 
is ht a.4 V arac d lia m all t ru.-., 3 5 6. 
J^isira, 368. 
f^isu Angirasa, 97. 

.‘^isiinaga, 296. 
l^iva, 55. 

.'8iva-sankalpa, 017. 

f^loka, 68. seq. 71. 86. 99. 1 10. 

JiraJdlia-kalpali, 253. 255. 


; ^^raddha-kalpa-Wiasbya, 255. 

I .8i-auinata-kainakayaiirili, 383. 
^rauta ceremonies, 100. 
.^xaiita-sfitras, 50. 75. 94. 99. 109 
—199. 

i^ravana-datta Kauhala, 443. 
Srutabandhn, 486. 

Sruti, 52. 75. 82. S6. 88. 97. seq. 

100. 107. seq. 182. 
i^ruti-rupamantras, 356. 

.•Siidra (race), 55. 58. 207. 

6fidra dynasty, 243. 297. 
Subhanga, 518. 

6ukriya, 226. 356. 358. 
6ulvadipika, 255. 
f^ulvikani, 253. 255. 

6unabotra, 230. 

.‘^unabpucbha, 412. 
i^unahsopba, 36. 408 — 416. 
i5unaka, 231. 381. 
iSunika, 295. 
l^'unolangubi, 412. 

J^uslia Valni. Blulr. 444. 
l^vctiisvatara, 370. (f. /. rtveta, 
fivfctatarah, -fab -tanta, i^vetu, 
Asva-.) 

i^vetas vatara-upanisbad, 32 1 . 
Svetaketu, 128. 421, 

6yaifah, £81. 

6yama, 370. 

6y'aniayanins, 364. 370. 

.^yiivasva Arcbaiitinasa, 383. 49J. 


T. 

TaJttiki, 142. 

Taitiiriya, 61. 171. 
Taittiriya-anuki'amanI, 223. 
Taittiriya-aranyaka,! 13. seq. 334. 
seq. 

Taittirij'a-cliaraiia, 370. 
Taittiriya-gribya-sutra, £01. 
Taittiriya-kalpa-sufr.i, 2‘)9. 
Taittiriya-j.rriti.b7kbya, 1 37. 
Taittiriya-siksliil, 113. sr<i. 
Taittirlya-.sa)diita. 350. 359. 364. 
Taittiriva-iipanisbad, 114. 323. 
325. 
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Taittiriyaka, 137. 142, 

Takkasila, 286. 
Tiimasavanasangliaratna. 302. 
Tamraparni, 270. 

I’aiulins, 364. 383. 
Tan(iya-brahmana, 181. 364. 430. 

.«ee Panchavinaa-br. 

Tanunapat, 464, 

Tapaniya, 372. (v. I. payana.) 
Tarkshya, 382. 

Tarkshj'a Vaipanyata, 39. ()•. /. 

Vaipaschita.) 

Taurnburavins, 364. 

Tibetan chronology, 26.5. 

Tilaka, (v. /. Biilaka), 296. 
Tirinilira Para.'iavyaya, 494. 
Tirlpi, 248. 

Tirthaka.s, 262. 

Tittiri, 175. 223. 

Tnian (atman), 20, 

Tottayanas, 375. 

Traivani, 439. 

Trasadasyava, 382. 

Trata Aishumata, 442. 

Treta (age), 412. 

Tripundra, 55. 

Tribhashyaratna, 137. 

Trislitubh, 68. 71. 222. 400. j 

Tritiyasavanagatadityagrahadi- | 
mantras, 355. | 

Tura Kavasheya, 442. j 

Turanian race.s, 14. seq. ■ 

Turushka, 299. ! 

Tvashtri, 464. I 


U. 


TJchatyah, 381. 

Udara.sandilya, 444. 

Udayasva, 296. 

Udddlaka, 36. 442. 

Uddalaka Aruneya, 442. 

Udgatri, 122. i75. 181. 445. seq. 

449. seq. 469. 471. 
Udgitha-bha^kara, 240. 

Udibhi (r. /. Udasin), 2, 
Udicliya, 142. 

Udii'bya Kathah, 373. 


Ugrasena, 284. 

Ugrasravas, 231. 

Ujjvaladatta, 246. seq. 

Ukha, 223. 

Uklia-dharaua, 355. 
Ukhri-.sambharaiiadimantras, 355. 
Ukhya, 137. 142. 

! Uktha-ba.stram, 254. .seq. 
j 53. 

I khia, 450. 

I Uiiadi-sutra, 151. seq. 245. seq. 
Unnetri, 450. 469. 

Upagatri, 470. 

Upagrantha-siitra, 210. 
Upajyotisha, 213. 253. 255. 
Upamanyavah, 385. 

! Upanayana, 207. 
j Upanga, 5. 

I Upanisbads, 100. 122. 316—328. 

I 348. 

, Upasarga. 161 
: Upaveda, 5. 

I Upavesi, 442. 

I Upnekat, 5. 325. seq. 
j Uijayat Aupam., 443. 
Urukshayasa, 383. 

Urvasi, 36. 

Ushas, 414. 529. 551. seq. 
Ubhasa-naktau, 464. 
i-'shman, 160. 341. 

Ushnih, 222. 401. 

L''ti, 393. 

Utpalavarnadeva, 269. 
Uttamottariya, 142. 
Uttara-bi-rihmana, 453. seq. 
Uttarakurus (alphabet), 518. 
Uttaramimansji. 90. 

Uttarapaksha, 73. 

Uttaraviharo, 281, 

L'vata, 98. 


V. 


V'ach, 442. 
Vfichaknavl, 205. 
Vachaspati, 82. 407. 
Vadava, 205. 
Vadhiina, 191. 
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Vadhiuia-srai'a, 199. 
Vaiihibliriti-jaitra. 441 . 
Vaidailaivi, 493. 

Vaideha, 5‘2. 

Vaidheyu ( var. lec. -neya), 372. 
Yaijara, 372. 

Vaijavapa, 438. 

Vaijavapavana. 438. 

Vaijavapiu ("rihya-s7itra), 201. 
Vaikarta, 469. 

Yaiklianasa, 194. 
Yaikhanasa-siiti’a, 199. 

Yaiiiava, 384. 

Yaiiieya, (var. lec. -dlieya,-neya,) 
372. 

Yainya, 381. 

Yaishnava-dharma-sastra, 331. 
Yaislitapureya, 438. 
Yaisampayana, 174. 223. 364. 
Yaiseshika, 78. 84. 316. 
Yaisvamitra, 383. 

Yaisiya (race), 55. 207. 378. 405. 
Vaitanika, 202. 

Yaiyakaranas, 164. 

Vajapeyas, 355. 
Vajasaneyi-an.'kraman), 226. 
Vajasaneyi-araiiyaka, 329. srq. 
Yajasaneyi-brahuiana, 349. 353. 
360. 

Yajasaneyi-kalpa-sutra, 181. 199. 
Yajasaneyi-pratiiakhya, 138 seq. 
Yajasaneyi-sakhu, 121. 138. 174. 
364. 371. seq: 

Yiij asancy i-sanh i ta, 353 — 360. 
Yajasaneyi-upanishad, 317. 
Yajasravas, 442. 

Yajrakriti, 508. 

Yalakakaujika, 439. 
l'a!akliiiya.s, 220. 

Y.Jmiki. 143. 

\'ulmikiji Tih, 385. 

^'a'l.adeva, 42. 340. 

Yamadevuh, .382. 

Yamailevya, 382. 
Yiuiiakaksliayaiui, 442. 
Yanapr.iitiia, 314. 

Yana-pati. 449. 463. 

Yandatia, 382. 

Yanla, 379. 

Yansa-bralimaiia. 348. 436. seq. 


Yankaka, 296. 

Yaradaraja, 210. 

Yaralia, 370. 

Yaraha-sutra, 199. 
Yarantantaviyas, 364. 369. (rar. 

lec. Yartan-. ) 

Yaraniclii, 137. 239 — 241. 

Yarga, 220. seq. 379. 
Yarkaruni-piitra, 441. 

Yarna, .507. (four) 207. 

Yar.slia, 241. 

Yar...hagaiu-putra, 441. 
Yarshyayani, 142. 

Yartaiitaveya, 374. 

I’aruua, 60. 212. 410. seq. 534. 
seq. 

Vanina- Aditya, 38. 

Vai uiianiitra Gobhila, 443. 
Yaruni-upanishad, 114. 
Yasisiitba, 36. 42. 51. 340. 385. 
408. 413. 463. (race) 91. 483. 
487. 

Yasishtlia smriti, 55. 

Vasislitiui. .53. seq. 104, 385. 
Va.'sislitha Araihaiiya, 444. 
Vii.sishtha Cliaikit.aiicya, 414. 
Yasi.shllia-dharnia-.-jastra, 134. 
Vasordharailimantras 355. 
Yasudeva, 45. 55. 261. 
Vasumitra, 299. 

Yasusruta, 463. 

Vasa Asvya, 494. 

Vatabhikora, 142. 

Vatarana, 373. 

Vatsa (iaud), 241. 

Yatsa, 442. 

Vatsaniitra Gobhila, 443. 
Yatsanapat Bablirava, 440. 
Yatanpra, 142. 
Yut.'i'iiaiKlavi-putra, 440. 
Yatjl-putra, 441. 

Yataya, 142. 368. 438. seq. 

Yayu, 436. 444. 449. 452. 

Ycda, 9. 10. 28. 53. 205. (anti- 
quity) 62 — 66 (authority) 79 — 
81. 103. 

Yedaniitra, 13G. 143. 

Vfddn^a, 53. 94. 95. 98. 109— 
215. (number) 109 — 113. 

Y dan'.a. 92. 316. 
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Vedartliarlipika, 216. i 

Vedlias 408. ' 

Vedic aire, 9 — 11. 

Veiiavah, 384. 

Vibliakti, 163. : 

Vibhancluka Ka-lyapa, 444. l 

Vicbakshaua, 405. ' 

Yudiaksliaua Taudya, 444. j 

Vidliarblii-kaiimliiiva, 440. 1 

Vidlii, 101. 170.' 343. i 

Vidhudliabo. 285. | 

Vidmisar.i, 2y6.( ?•. 1. Vimbis., Yi- i 
dhi.'j , Yindusfnaj Vindyasena.) 
Yijaya, 267. seq. 

Yikramaditya, 304. 

Vinaya, 83. i 

Yiudu, 508. i 

Vindu-sara, 297. i 

Yi^iyoga^angl■alla, 252. i 

Yipas, 486. ; 

Viprabandhu. 486. | 

Viprajitti, 440. 

Virfij, 403. 

A irama, 507. 

Yirishta, 450. 

Yiflimi, 55. 60. 390. scq. 
Vislinu-dliarniottarn, 240. 
Yi'liiiu-vyiddliali, 382. i 

Yi.-lakbayiipa. 296. ' 

Vi.ivamitra, 36. 42. 80. srq. 340. ■ 

383. 408. 413. 419. 463. 482. i 

485. seq. 487. 

Yisvantara Saushadmana, 487. | 

Vi-svarupa Tvashtra, 440. | 

Yisve deva-^. 450. 532. 

Yrlhadratha, 297. 

Yrishasuslina Yat., 444. 

Yrislini, 45. 

V'ritra, 399. I 

Y}aliriti, 450. seq ' 

Yvakarana, 150 — 152. 158 — 
'169. 

Yyakhja, 110. I 

YyaH, 143. 241. 

Vyanjana, 341. ! 


Yya^a, 42. 91. 231. 253. 476. 479. 
Vyasliti, 440. 

X. 

Xandranius, 275. scej. 

Y. 

Yadavakoslia. 156. 

Yajnapar:?vo, 25.3. 255. 
Yajnavacha.s Kaja., 442. 
Yajnavalkya, 22. 24. 36. 81—86. 
91. seq. 129. 329. 331 - 333. 
349. 353. seq.Vl-2. scq. 442. 
Yajiiikadeva, 256. 
Yajiiiki-upanisbad, 114. 
Yajnopavitin, 206. 
Yajur-veda-fharaua, 369 — 372. 
(namosl. 171.350. ( pai’i.-ifbta), 
253. (katliaka), 225. 

Yajyas 177. 407. 

Y‘I .Ti •• 'i I. -I’ rii. 355. 

a '..'i .'-.ri -.’2 :. 399. seq. 

Yakolia.^. 269. 

Yaiiia Vaivasvata, 38. 

Ya-krih, 381. 

Yaska,' 111. 142. 148. 153— 157. 

168. 223. 439. 

Yutayama, 450. 

Yauvanaiv^a, 383. 

Yavanas, 54. .r " 

Yavanaiii, (lipi), ,307. 520. 
scq. 

Yoga, 73. 102. 235. 316. 
Yoga-nanda, 241. 

Yoga-sastra, 330. 

Yiidliishtliira, 44. seq. 
Yupalakshanam, 253. 255. 
Yupasanskara, 355. 

Z. 

Zenodotus, 161. 

Zoroastrians, 12. 


THE END. 
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